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IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
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Francisco peninsula, could be found a 
prettier suburban home than their acre 
or two of garden and orchard, surround- 
ed by a blazing hedge of scarlet geran- 
iums, and situated on a little knoll at 
the base of the foothills, fringed by the 
woods and overlooking the bay? And 
where could be found a more energetic 
young business man than Adam, or a 
happier husband? or a sweeter little 


—. housewife than Eve, heart and soul ab- 


ADAM AND EVE, 


His name was Adam Mercer, and her 
name was Eve, and partly because of 
their names, and partly because of their 
youth and innocence, and partly because 
of the beauty and restfulness of their 
little home, their friends made merry 
over it by dubbing it the Garden of Eden. 

It must be conceded that Adam and 
Eve had decidedly the best of it, and 
could afford to have a little harmless 
fun poked at them by jesters of their 
acquaintance. Where, on all the San 
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sorbed in Adam? or a better cook, neat- 
ser maid, or more devoted servant than 
Biddy, who ministered to the material 
demands of the household ? 

The Garden of Eden had been estab- 
lished for a year, and not a ripple had 
disturbed the peaceful current of life 
there, until the advent of Neal Meri- 
wether. 

Meriwether had been a classmate of 
Adam’s at college, and had been left a 
considerable heritage by a deceased 
uncle, which somewhat unsettled the 
young man, and made it difficult for him 
to come to a decision regarding a voca- 
tion. He was drawn hither and thither 
by the force of various inclinations, and 
it was when he entertained an intention 
of becoming a farmer that he asked the 
privilege of sojourning tor a time in the 
Garden of Eden. 

A wonderfully ingratiating fellow was 
this Meriwether. He conceived a zeal 
for floriculture, and the flowers throve 
and blossomed under his hands as they 
never had before, while choice plants of 
his own contribution filled all the avail- 
able space in the garden. He became 
enamored of horticulture, and the or- 
chard trees bristled with new scions on 
every bough, engrafted with a reckless 
disregard of species, so that apple trees 
were made to bear plums, and peach trees 
waved branches of pomegranate, and 
one poor cherry tree was made to nurture 
a variety of small fruits, so that before 
the season was over a tangle of raspberry 
and blackberry vines enwreathed its leaf- 
less branches. 

Next he turned his attention to poul- 
try, and tried to raise chickens in mid- 
winter ; failing in this, he pilfered half 
the contents of the birds’ nests in the 
surrounding region, and filled the hens’ 
nests with miscellaneous settings of lin- 
nets’ eggs, wrens’ eggs, goldfinches’ eggs, 
meadow larks’ and yellow-hammers’ eggs 
and quails’ eggs, which were promptly de- 
voured by the setting hens. Disgusted 


but not by any means disheartened, he 
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hired an incubator, and did not abandon 
his enterprise until he had cooked sev- 
eral successive batches of chickens in 
different states of development. 

Next he turned his attention in quick 
succession to landscape gardening, the 
construction of a rustic arbor, building 
a circular stairway about the big syca- 
more tree, the planting of a labyrinth, 
and the construction of a fishpond and 
a fountain; and although he nearly 
drowned himself in his fishpond, and the 
labyrinth grew only in spots and thereby 
defeated its own purpose, and the stair- 
way up the sycamore was too rickety to 
be trusted, and the landscape was not 
improved by his gardening, he went 
about it all with such hearty good will 
that no one could fail to be interested 
in his efforts and tolerant of his failures. 

Before little Eve was fully aware of it 
the hours no longer dragged when Adam 
was away. Instead of meeting him far 
down the road and enlivening his tire- 
some tramp homeward, he usually had 
to seek her in garden or orchard or hen- 
yard, where he invariably found her so 
engaged in helping Meriwether or watch- 
ing the progress of his various enter- 
prises that she had lost all count of time. 
Her solicitude for her husband’s busi- 
ness ventures changed to an idle, wander- 
ing interest. She did not even observe 
how the shadow of care deepened on 
Adam’s face, driving away the old, sunny 
smile, engraving forbidding lines upon 
it. 

Now it is not to be supposed that a 
serpent can invade one’s domicile, and 
trail its sinuous folds about his happi- 
ness or lure his wife on to desiruction, 
without being perceived by a man of 
moderate intelligence. The day came 
when Adam’s eyes were opened. He 
had come home graver than usual, his 
brain vexed by a stubborn financial prob- 
lem, needing his wife’s utmost sympathy 
and forbearance. He found his house 
deserted, the kitchen filled with smoke, 
anda beefsteak broiled to a coal upon the 
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open fire. On the edge of a little hillock 
commanding a view of the poultry yard 
he found the delinquent Biddy, arms 
akimbo, and a look of intense interest 
on her face. At the sight of her master 
a guilty sense of her neglect came over 
her, and the instinct of self-defense 
moved her to shield herself by diverting 
the blame elsewhere. 
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THE DELINQUENT BIDDY. 





“The holy saints have mercy on us 
an’ the dinner, Misther Mercer!” she 
cried. “ But howin the name of all com- 
mon sense a dacent woman’s goin’ to ri- 
mimber herself the while she’s clare dis- 
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thracted by the carryin’s on o’ thim two 
young craythurs, lavin’ the fact that wan 
o’ thim’s your wife, Misther Mercer.” 

But Adam was already taking great 
strides down toward the chicken yard, 
when a wild cry arrested him. 

“ Not astep, not astepfurther, Adam ! 
O, Adam! stand right still. What if you 
should step on it!” 

“ Step on what !” cried Adam in con- 
sternation. 

“The quail.” 

“‘ The little quail we hatched in the in- 
cubator.” 

“ We put it out to scratch in the weeds. 
It wouldn’t eat anything we gave it.” 

“ And I only left it a few minutes. If 
we leave it out all night it will surely die 
of the damp and cold. Hush! I’m sure 
I heard it cheep!” 

“ Hang the quail! You'd be in better 
business attending to Biddy and the din- 
ner!” growled Adam, suddenly realizing 
that a serpent had entered into his peace- 
ful home, weaning his wife’s interest 
from her domestic duties, diverting her 
affections from himself. “As for you, 
Meriwether,”—he began, and _ then 
wrath and disappointment choked him. 

“ O, I'll do very well. But I don’t think 
you are quite yourself tonight, Mercer,” 
returned Meriwether, with more spirit 
and dignity than Adam had given him 
credit for possessing. 

Fortified by the serenity that arises 
from good tempers and clear conscienc- 
es, Eve and Meriwether went in to 
dinner. Adam complained of a head- 
ache and went hungry to bed, to dream 
about the serpent that had taken up its 
abode in his little paradise. 

Could Adam have seen clearly, it was 
not so much a question of a serpent as 
of serpents ; for at the very moment 
that he discovered the character of the 
guest he had so heedlessly entertained, 
the serpent of jealousy writhed into 
his own heart, and the serpent of dis 
content found a lodgment in the heart 
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‘NOT A STEP FURTHER, ADAM.” 


of gentle Eve, and quite another sortof a 
serpent crept into Meriwether’s heart, 
and each of these mischievous reptiles 
but waited the opportunity to do some 
deadly harm to its possessor, while the 
serpent of discord presided over all. 

So days and weeks glided by, and the 
more surly and morose Adam grew, the 
more considerate and attentive Meri- 
wether became, and the more naturally 
Eve inclined toward the companionship 
of the man who brought cheer and sun- 
shine into her life, rather than clouds 
and shadow. And one day she too awoke 
to the knowledge that a serpent had in- 
vaded her home, and that she was in the 
‘oils of the tempter. 

Both of the men had gone to the city 
that morning, Adam at his usual hour, 
Meriwether an. hour later. Eve had 
parted with her husband in the formal 


way to which they had both grown ac- 
customed, but Meriwether had snatched 
her hand and pressed a kiss upon it, 
looking at her with jubilant eyes, and 
crying out gaily : 

“TI shall have something to tell you, 
— something to tell you, when I come 
back !” 

After he had gone the loneliness of 
the place oppressed Eve, and his words 
haunted her, until suddenly she awoke 
to the fact that she was not dull or lonely 
or desolate because her husband was 
away, but because for the first time in a 
month Meriwether had left her. 

O, the shame, the misery, the humil- 
iation of it! That this should have come 
to her! That she should have permitted 
another man’s image to find so much as 
a lodgment in her heart! She, Adam 
Mercer’s true and loyal wife! Thank 
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God that she had discovered it before it 
was too late. Thank God that the kind 
Providence that sometimes watches over 
the innocent and weak had opened her 
eyes in time. Thank God that she could 
spurn this unworthy and degrading 
thought with her first consciousness of 
it. 

All day long she roamed from place 
to place in an agony of self accusation 
and self contempt. She went into the 
orchard and plucked Meriwether’s grafts 
from the apricot tree under which Adam 
and she had stood and watched the glo- 
rious sunset on their wedding day. She 
went down to the poultry yard and set 
free a score or more of half-fledged 
chickens sheltered in an artificial “moth- 
er” of Meriwether’s construction. She 
rearranged the books and papers in the 
little sitting-room, kindling the fire with 
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some horticultural and poultry maga- 
zines. She lifted Meriwether’s slippers 
with the tongs from where he had lazily 
left them that morning, beside the fire- 
place, and dropped them in the edge of 
the room he occupied, putting Adam’s 
slippers in their place. As the day drew 
to a close she went out to listen for the 
whistle of Adam’s train, and coming up- 
on the remnant of Meriwether’s abortive 
attempt at a labyrinth, shuddered as she 
fancied that she saw, in the broken lines, 
a resemblance to a serpent’s sinuous 
trail. She fell upon it in a small fury, 
and uprooted the stunted evergreens 
with her hands, flinging them to right 
and to left. 

While little Eve, in her fair garden, 
had been struggling with her tempter, 
Adam had been wrestling with one of 
his own, and had come off the conqueror. 
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EVE CASTS OUT THE SERPENT. 


It was no mean battle, for Adam’s ser- 
pent was a stout and lusty one, a real 
Python of a fellow. It had met him on 
the way to the boat that morning, sug- 
gesting a simple and an easy way of es- 
cape from his financial difficulties. He 
was a crafty old serpent, who knew how 
to color his pleadings with a saturnine 
philosophy that appealed to a vein of 
grim humor in Adam’s nature. His sug- 
gestion was the old one of fighting fire 
with fire, matching cunning with cun- 
ning, evil with evil. 

In Adam’s desk lay a check for a hun- 


dred and some odd dollars, drawn and 
signed by Meriwether and carelessly 
flung by when he had decided to change 
the amount by a few dollars. Adam had 
picked it up at the time, scolding Meri- 
wether for his negligence. There it lay, 
instinct with evil potentialities. The 
addition of two figures, two words filled 
in a blank space would turn Meriwether’s 
fortune into Adam’s keeping. There 
would be no question at the bank, for 
he was known as Meriwether’s friend, 
and was in the habit of cashing checks 
for him. Then he would only need to 
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ship on some outward bound vessel, leav- 
ing behind him all his troubles and per- 
plexities; unrelenting creditors, false 
friend, false wife. No. By all the pow- 
ers of Heaven and earth, he would not 
leave her! Eve 
could never be 
false. Thoughtless 
she might be, and 
reckless, but he 
could swear that 
her mind was nev- 
er sullied by an im- 
pure thought. 
Even if the hour 
of temptation 
should come for 
her, who should be 
there to help her 
meet it but him, 
her natural pro- 
tector? He would 
be true to her, true 
to his own man- 
hood. The battle 
was over, and he 
laughed to see how 
poor and wraith- 
like a thing was * 
the serpent after 
all, as its folds fell 
away from him, 
weak and flaccid, and he went out of 
his office afree man ; freed from tempt- 
ation, freed from groveling suspicion, 
armed with the strength of one who 
has conquered his worst foe—the evil 
in his own heart. 

When he beheld Eve darting hither 
and thither through Meriwether’s laby- 
rinth, uprooting the stunted cypresses, 
he looked on for a moment in amaze- 
ment. Then he spoke: 

“ What will Meriwether say ?” 

“Meriwether! What do I care!” 

She flung herself upon her husband 
with a fervor that made up for weeks of 


coldness and estrangment. 
Just then Meriwether appeared, push- 
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ing aside a bough of yellow acacia blos- 
soms that hung down in his way, and 
that made Eve think of the flaming 
sword; but the young fellow brushed 
the shower of golden petals from his coat 
sleeve with his usual easy 
unconcern. 

“ Save the pieces!” he 
cried out gaily, as he be- 
gan to gather the uprooted 

ever-greens. “Just so 
much of a start for me. 

I’ve bought the 
old Leighton place, 
adjoining yours. 
I hope you’ll like 
my wife, that is to 
be, Mrs. Mercer. 
Professor N um- 
skull’s daughter, 
Mercer. You knew 
her.” 

The young pair 
stammered their 
congratulations, 
but Meriwether 
ran on, scarcely 
noting the inter- 
ruption. 

“I’m under a 
multitude of ob- 
ligations to you, 
Mercer. I know I’ve been no end of 
bother to you, but the experience I’ve 
had here will save me a pretty sum, 
I don’t doubt. In fact, I don’t believe 
I’m just adapted to farming. Shall let 
a man run things here for me. I’ve got 
to look up something else todo. And, 
Mercer, if you could just let me into 
your office. I haven’t much of a busi- 
ness head, but if a few thousands would 
be any compensation for having me 
around ! —”’ 

A few thousands! Toamanwhowas 
suffering the most pitiable embarass- 
ment for the lack of a few hundreds. 

Adam Mercer put his hand to his head 
with a gesture of confusion. The old 
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Biblical story was getting queerly mixed 
up. There were so many serpents, and 
the woman refused the apple, if, indeed, 
the serpent ever offered it! And who 
ever heard of the serpent putting one to 
the blush? Yet Adam’s cheeks were 
flaming. 

“T beg your pardon, Meriwether,” he 
said : “but I’ve had such a time lately 
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—” “with snakes” —he was going to 
add, when it occurred to him that Meri- 
wether would scarcely understand. 

“QO, that’sall right,” interrupted Meri- 
wether. “Take your time to think it 
over. Only I know you'll never have the 
heart to refuse me. We've got along 
together so famously this summer.” 

Flora Haines Loughead. 





LIKE THE SEA. 


I wou_p be like the sea, that wide expands, 
And grows more infinite, as ages do,—- 
Clasp in my arms the utmost length of lands, 
And I would love her depths, and be as true, 
To men, as is the sea unto the sands. 


I would be like the rocks along her sides, 
My queen the pale, wan moon, that bending low 
Dips cleansingly their brows in the rising tides, 
And lodges pearls with them, and even so 
The salt of truth that with the sea abides. 


I would be like the crags above her piled, 
And find the depth of anguish, ankle-deep,— 
Wake with the morning and the shepherd’s child 
That o’er their foreheads whistles to his sheep,— 
Lashed night and day, and always reconciled. 
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HALCYONIAN HAWAIL. 


To sail over placid seas in sight of my 
summer islands ; to lie off and on before 
the mouths of valleys that I have loved, 
those in my youth, I have been in ec- 
stacy; but never again to set foot on 
shore, or to know whether it be reality 
or a dream —this is the dance my imag- 
ination leads me; this is the prelude to 
many an unrecorded souvenir. 

Why did I ever leave a land so paradi- 
saical? It grew too hot for me down 
in the tropics; everything I cared for 
withered, and all the juices within me 
simmered away ; so ina moment of tem- 
porary sanity, I fled. But my heart, the 
vagabond, returns again to the green 
pastures of its youth, which reminds 
me: It was not yet day when the inter- 
island steamer from Honolulu, bound to 
the most windward of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, came to anchor at Makena, a port 
that looks very much as if a bite had 
been taken out of a not very appetizing 
sea-coast ; but it is a port not to be des- 
pised in rough weather, for here the wind 
is tempered, and the sea during the prev- 
alence of the strong trade winds, is far 
quieter than at Maalaea, a few miles 
over the stern rail. 

Here at Makena, under a fringe of the 
forlornest palms conceivable, I debarked. 
Being an expected guest, I found a sad- 
dle-horse awaiting me in charge of an 
amiable guide, and without delay we be- 
gan the ascent of Haleakala, the gigantic 
extinct crater, the largest in the world, 
beyond which the sun is hidden for two 
hours after he has begun his course. 
That is why the poetical aborigines have 
called the crater, Haleakala,—the house 
of the sun,—as if he rose literally from 
it, or out of it. 

With a cluck and a light touch of the 
spur, we dashed forward. Three rather 
dreary miles stretched between us and 





the haven of hospitality at Rose Ranch, 
two thousand feet above, and the day 
broke gloriously as we toiled up the slope 
through a wilderness of colossal cacti. 
Need I add, that the dust rose long be- 
fore the sun did, while our animal spirits 
or our not very spirited animals flagged 
beautifully in concert. 

Courage! There was the most rest- 
fullest kind of rest and the most refresh- 
ing refreshment ahead of us. The top 
end of the trail launched one into a deli- 
ciously cool atmosphere,—a lung bath 
full of healing,—and from that semi- 
sublime elevation one looked back upon 
the earth and the sea in the superior 
mood that usually succeeds any difficul- 
ty well surmounted. 

Sparkling with the dew of the morn- 
ing, Ulupalakua emerged as if by en- 
chantment from a sea of clouds, Ulu- 
palakua,— Ripe breadfruit for the gods, 
—was not thy mellifluously flowing, 
polytheistical, pictorial—not to say spec- 
tacular,—denomination as goodly a mor- 
sel upon the tongue as “ Rose Ranch?” 
Bread-fruits were there in the old days, 
rare-ripe for the gods, as no doubt they 
were as acceptable as the roses that 
came in with the Christians, and the 
mosquitoes and all the other vermin to 
which civilization is the undisputed heir. 

It was a ripe, bread-fruity, and god- 
like morning when I first beheld Ulupa- 
lakua emerging from her maze of clouds. 
What clouds they were! Sometimes 
they overshadowed her like a great 
downy wing ; sometimes, but not often, 
they took possession of her, and her high 
hanging garden was drenched with fog. 
But her air is always of the purest, her 
mists of the whitest description, and her 
bowers breathe a delicate odor, the fra- 
grance of which varies according to the 
floral calendar of the year. 
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The hearty and homelike welcome at 
the gate was followed by a substantial 
breakfast, as soon as I had been given 
time to shake off the dust of travel; and 
then by easy stages was I suffered to 
drift on from one tranquil delight to an- 
other; those delights, somehow, grow- 
ing more and more tranquil, but none 
the less delightful as they multiplied. 

I write of Halcyonian Hawaii, of the 
days that are no more, and have not been 
for a long, long time. In my mind’s eye 
is a vision typical of the period, one pe- 
culiar to the western slope of Haleakala, 
even in those days of royal hospitality, 
one never again to be known in that de- 
generate kingdom. This is what I see: 

The long table in the long, long din- 
ing hall stretched to its utmost and filled 
with naval guests. The host whothrough 
the somewhat formal dinner has wielded 
the carver with unruffled composure, al- 
beit a very magnificent Admiral is en- 
throned on his right-hand, the host is 
heartily commended when the viands 
are removed, and the cloth displayed in 
all its original purity. It is the Admiral 
who calls attention to his host’s skill; of 
course the Admiral’s suite echoes the 
Admiral, and the applause which has 
become general heightens the color in 
the cheek of the carver. 

I believe we have no guest on this oc- 
casion less distinguished than the com- 
panions of the wardroom, but the never 
to be forgotten middies have a brief out- 
ing anda banquet somewhat later in the 
week. 

Now the Admiral, being both on shore 
and on very good terms with himself, 
wishes to stake his ship—at anchor in 
the harbor of Makena just under the 
mountain — that the Captain — host at 
Ulupalakua — is qualified to carve a pea- 
cock at a Roman feast ; in fact, to carve 
a peacock among magnificent signors — 
here the Admiral’s forefinger tapped 
lightly upon the Admiral's brow — such 
as had “their pheasants drenched with 
ambergris ; and the carcasses of three fat 
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wethers bruised for gravy to make sauce 
for a single peacock !” 

A responsive chorus of approval from 
the guests at table, a double broadside 
as it were, follows this gallant speech, 
with its fine, old-school quotation. 

It is now the Captain’s turn, and with 
the smile that flatters its author and 
lends him the air of one peering from 
giddy heights, he replies complacently 
enough: — 

“ Gentlemen, the birds you have just 
eaten — were peacocks !” . 

By this time, wine and cigars being in 
order, the whole company turns with en- 
thusiasm upon the host, and for awhile 
the conversation takes on a pronounced 
peacock tinge. 

“ By the bye,” says the Admiral, with 
a drawl and an eyeglass that silence 
every tongue,— “I believe I have never 
seen a peacock with his tail spread, un- 
less he were on a screen, or upon the ti- 
tle page of a polka!” If this is a sur- 
prising concession on the part of a naval 
dignitary, it is likewise a reproof for 
the bird. 

“We have musters of them here,” adds 
the Captain, still reveling in his smile ; 
“ pray satisfy yourself that the tale is 
not a fable.” 

With this he leads the way to a long 
row of mauka-windows, and there up- 
on the up-sloping lawn —for mauka, in 
soft Hawaiian, means toward the moun- 
tain —— there a score of the foolish fowls 
are strutting in the pomp of their splen- 
did plumage. It is as if the Great Mogul 
had sent an embassy to treat with us ; 
or, as if an Arabian night had suddenly 
turned into day. Huge feathery disks 
are shimmering in the sun, now near its 
setting: the silken rustle of agitated 
plumage, the indignant rivalry, the amaz- 
ing ponposity, the arrogance and con- 
ceit of the silly birds, whose bosoms 
were aglow with phosphorescent beauty, 
draw shouts of admiration and astonish- 
ment from the bewildered guests. Is it 
a sun-burst, or a feast of fuss and feath- 
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ers? The clashing of the imperious 
rivals begins to be alarming. Vanttas 
vanitatum! Heaven knows what might 
have happened but for the timely appear- 
ance of a pet dog upon the scene, when, 
with a shriek of dismay, the whole mus- 
ter takes wing, filling the air with dis- 
cordant cries. 

As I recall this Ulupalakua of that 
period, it seems to me that everything 
pertaining to plantation life was done 
upon an impressive scale. At the time 
I write of, the ladies of the family, num- 
bering a half-dozen or more, were at the 
roomy town house in Honolulu, or at 
the Coast -—-as California is familiarly 
styled. The Captain had left the capital 
to escort the Admiral to Makena and do 
the honors of the plantation, while the 
flagship lay in port. 

Ulupalakua hospitality began as soon 
as a foot was set on shore. There were 
“cattle” enough at command to horse 
a company of cavalry, and to stay the 
stomachs of a British regiment with the 
traditional roast. The slaughter under 
axe and saddle was bloody —for Jack 
Tar isa merciless rider and has a salt 
air appetite — yet the flocks and herds 
seemed never to decrease upon the hills. 

The homestead was open wide at all 
times and seasons. It was a one-storied, 
rambling mother-house, with many wings 
and angles ; about it were clustered nu- 
merous cottages of various dimensions 
—such cosy cottages as bachelors de- 
light in— each quite independent of the 
others, and having a leafy screen and an 
atmosphere of its own. At night every 
chamber of every house was lighted, so 
that the bounteous garden in the midst 
of the settlement was suffused with the 
glow of good cheer. 

On a plateau above the garden was the 
billiard-hall, and some little distance be- 
yond it,— though not so far away but in 
the still afternoons a muffled peal on 
peal was faintly audible even in the 
select silence of the private chapel — 
stretched the long bowling alley. Be- 
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tween billiards and bowls lay the elysian 
fields, a tennis court of velvety perfec- 
tion. 

Probably business preceded pleasure, 
even at Ulupalakua, but it took prece- 
dence with such modest grace that the 
latter seemed the more honored. Every- 
where one saw evidences of practical 
activity, for method was the Captain’s 
mania ; but over all, especially in guest- 
time, pleasure played like a smile. Cart- 
wheels groaned to the music of ballad 
singing drivers ; and the steam whistle 
down at the sugar mill was hardly more 
pronounced than the matutinal crash of 
ten-pins. 

I can see them now, the blue jackets 
off duty, improving the shining hours 
with an earnestness that might put a 
bee to the blush; for, between the side- 
board and the szesta, time flew with the 
speed of a six-winged seraph. 

The ladies were indeed absent on the 
auspicious occasion above referred to, and 
it were folly to say that they were not 
regretted; but in this picturesque period 
a householdlike the one under considera- 
tion seemed almost to take care of it- 
self. Ulupalakua was originally the best 
exemplification of the patriarchal system 
in the whole kingdom ; a system that 
came in with American Missionaries, 
and has now become one of the fond tra- 
ditions of Island life. From the veriest 
child that was destined to grow up and 
probably end his days on the plantation, 
to the old fellow who passed his declin- 
ing years upon the lawn, with a low 
camp-stool and a pair of scissors, clip- 
ping the grass blades as they grew from 
day to day,and his antiquated wife whose 
soleduty it was to shoo the peacocks at in- 
tervals, the various members of the com- 
munity looked upon the Captain’s word 
as absolute. The innumerable planta- 
tion hands were like members of one 
family ; you could have ordered almost 
anyone within sight to do your bidding, 
and it was done as a matter of course. 

The fourth of July was the great holi- 
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day of the year, for the spirit of liberty 
is catching. As the Captain was a staunch 
American, the stars and stripes floated 
from the flag-staffs before the home- 
stead and the plantation office, and from 
the peaks of a private packet that plied 
between the ports of Makena and Hono- 
lulu. She was a trim schooner yacht that 
was in no wise afraid to try her speed 
with the old inter-island steamer, the 
Kilauea in any sort of weather, save 
only a dead calm. But let menot cast a 
reproach upon the memory of the Kz/- 
auea ; she is said to have whetted her 
keel upon every reef in those treacher- 
ous waters ; and when, after long years 
of faithful service, she was condemned- 
it required the aid of powder to dismem 
ber her ; yet if the prayers of the wicked 
— the uncomfortable passengers —could 
avail aught, she would probably have 
gone to the bottom at a much earlier 
period in her career. 

O happy past! What a blessing it is 
that pleasant memories are immortal! 

When the young ladies were at the 
homestead, and the guest chambers un- 
occupied —it sometimes so happened 
even at Ulupalakua — there came a cry 
from the garden, a pitifuland despairing 
cry — “QO, sister, do you see a dust?” 
Then the ‘sister, two or three of her, 
probably, responded from the housetop 
“No!” Or perhaps the marine glass 
was turned upon the far distant horizon, 
seeking for a sail— “No sail from day 
to day.” Only once a week was there 
hope of the mail gladdening us ; as news 
from the outer world in that dim age 
came at such uncertain intervals, that all 
business was suspended when it did ar- 
rive, until the thrice welcome letters 
were read and re-read, and reluctantly 
laid away for innumerable re-readings. 

When the sisters came down from the 
housetop, having abandoned the seas in 
despair, the piano was played more wild- 
ly; the balls shot madly from their 
spheres in the billiard hall; while the 
tennis court grew positively perilous : 


sometimes, in desperation, the exnutées 
dashed overthe hills at break-neck speed 
on the backs of broncos that were but 
half broken. 

Yet the Navy was not so shy of us in 
those days: there was nearly always a 
glimmer of brass buttons in the tableaux 
of social life. Ah, me! Many a youth- 
ful mariner, beautiful in broadcloth, gor- 
geous in gold lace, and surcharged with 
those graceful accomplishments that are 
forever associated with the aspiring off- 
shoots of Annapolis, found his way as if 
by instinct into the rose-garden of Ulu- 
palakua ; ihe shadows of the kamani av- 
enue were known to him, and in its ku- 
kui grove, under the lee of Punmahoe, 
he has left his heart firmly imbedded in 
the impressionable bark of some love- 
nourishing tree. If he has not, it is be- 
cause he was not up to the high-water 
mark of the Navy. 

When the social resources of the place 
were exhausted, and not till then, was 
the Admiral of the peacock’s episode 
permitted to honorably withdraw from 
the siege of Ulupalakua. Meanwhile 
Jack-tar had been relishing his barba- 
cued beef down at Makena-by-the-sea, 
and had not had half a bad time, though 
the port is undoubtedly a dull one be- 
tween meals. 

The sun had set nightly with great 
éclat-— a sunset was one of the features 
of our entertainment. The magnolias 
had filled their alabaster bowls with 
moonlight of the first quality — moon- 
light that ran over and flooded the whole 
Island. Hawaiian singers had sung 
themselves hoarse under the verandas 0’ 
nights. The clouds had come down — 
they had not far to come—and put a 
damper on the season of festivity. It 
was evidently about time for the Admir- 
al to steam back to the capital, if he 
would escape a threatening gale, and 
that he did one morning, taking his host 
along with him as a souvenir of his very 
jolly experience. 

Then followed a season of reaction 
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and convalescence, during which I was 
quite alone in my glory the greater part 
of the day. Transient guests, making 
the tour of the island, dropped in upon 
us and dropped out again without caus 
ing so much as a ripple on the peaceful 
surface of life’s stream. The _ latch- 
string hung within the reach of every 
one, and I regret to add, even in the hal- 
cyonian age this gracious hospitality 
was sometimes abused. 

As for myself, a favored guest at all 
times, I had books without number — 
many of them choice ones, such as one 
even nowadays may occasionally stum- 
ble upon among the private libraries 
scattered throughout the kingdom. 

Then there was the piano in the par- 
lor, a choice one; another in the school- 
room, where one could indulge his taste 
for melodious calisthenics ; an organ in 
the chapel, and a collection of portable 
instruments scattered about the place. 
There were romantic trails to be tracked 
only in the saddle—on saddle horses 
and saddles of every possible descrip- 
tion. There was pigeon-shooting in the 
cavern, half way down the mountain 
slope —but the birds were much too 
tame for sport, and we seldom fluttered 
them. 

A cattle drive was one of the more 
exciting pastimes, and in this all joined 
with enthusiasm — even thé ladies some- 
timesamazoned our party. If you desire, 
O reader! to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship, let me see how you man- 
age a mustang during a stampede in 
those vast orchards of prickly-pear, and 
I will answer for your chances in the 
game of witchery. 

Wild cattle stand not upon the order 
of their going, and they are as nimble 
though not as light-footed as goats when 
they once get started for the jungle, 
where they vanish in a cloud of dust. 
Though the cactus is like a rack full of 
reversed pin-cushions — never was there 
a more formidable cheval de frise — yet 
the cattle plunge among them with fear- 
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less abandon and even munch the barked 
thorns with amazing relish. 

Ah, me! but my season of solitude was 
a rare delight, and the frequent diver- 
ttsement a never-failing source of refresh- 
ment. From books, moused out of a 
deep, dark closet, where they had been 
stored and long since forgotten, — old 
books, with freckled pages and a faint 
musty odor that I found positively intox- 
icating,—to the bowling alley, was the 
giddy flight I took when so disposed. 

It was a unique game of ten-pins I 
was wont to play in those days. Small 
natives swarmed like bees whenever I 
went abroad; you see I was the one haolz 
—or foreigner — who had unlimited leis- 
ure, and they knew not at what moment 
it might suit my fancy to embark upon 
some erratic expedition such as they 
delighted in. At a moment’s notice I 
could command a troop of horses worthy 
of an outlaw chief. If I retired to the 
billiard hall to amuse myself with the 
light and airy cue, the windows and doors 
commanding the four sides of the table 
were certain to be darkened with a cloud 
of witnesses — but I am forgetting the 
ten-pins. 

There was a small kanaka for every 
pin, and one for each ball; these in some 
mysterious way hung upon the wall at 
the far and fatal end of the bowling al- 
ley, at the imminent peril of life and 
limb. Whenever I made a ten strike, 
which I positively did occasionally, it 
was invariably received with a deafen- 
ing round of cheers —not omitting the 
“tiger”; but still I was not happy, for 
I always feared to find the alley, after 
the atmosphere had cleared a little, 
strewn with Hawaiian slain. 

Many and various changes have taken 
place since my first visit to Ulupalakua. 
Then the summer breezes sighed in the 
white-plumed cane-fields as the busy ox. 
carts were laboring up and down the 
winding road from dawn to dusk. There 
was a whole village — full of plantation 
hands—a kind of happy family village, 
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peopled with mixed races whose nation- 
alities ranged from Japan almost to the 
Antarctic, and laped clean around the 
world. 

Cane-planting was the Captain’s busi- 
ness, but tree planting was his pleasure. 
I know not how many thousand saplings 
were rooted under his very eyes—many 
of them he set out with his own hands. 
There were acres and acres of choice 
cuttings ; they crowned the hill-tops and 
filled the beds of valleys not otherwise 
engaged. He watched their growth with 
ceaseless and loving care. We used to 
ride among the shrubs when they were 
scarcely up to our stirrups, and he would 
talk of his plans for the future ; not those 
plans that had to do with the sugar mar- 
ket, or were in any way material or sor- 
did, but only such as fed his fancy, and 
aided him to picture the magnificent 
estate that was his delightful hobby as 
it would appear in after years. 

In his mind’s eye he sawa tropical gar- 
den in the midst of Alpine groves, upon 
a plateau possessing singular climatic 
advantages, and commanding breadths 
of earth, sea, and sky —a panorama of 
marvelous variety and beauty. Compar- 
ative isolation was in this instance a 
blessing. Had it been advisable, the 
Captain could at any moment block his 
highways with sharp-shooters, read the 
Declaration of Independence, and look 
down serenely upon the little kingdom 
that swam and sweltered below him. 
His people were loyal to a man, and this 
spirit of loyalty was easily warmed to 
enthusiasm; sentiment is one of the 
prominent characteristics of the Hawaii- 
an race, and there is something in the 
soft atmosphere of these favored islands, 
—the melting humidity, the permeating 
fragrance, the sensuous warmth, and the 
surprising beauty that bursts at inter- 
vals upon the enraptured vision —that 
nourishes the voluptuous element in our 
nature, and encourages an easy inclina- 
tion to sentimentality. 

There are natives in the Captain’s em- 
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ploy whose parents were born on the 
premises, and whose children are likely 
to pass their lives there. Though the 
Hawaiian has acquired a taste for travel, 
he is passionately attached to his native 
heath, and formerly he was easily content 
to dwell at home and let the world go by. 
At Ulupalakua there was a venerable 
coolie—the tyrant of the kitchen but 
fondly indulgent when the little ones 
appeared — whohad served the Captain’s 
family faithfully for thirty years : when 
his master died he redoubled his devotion 
to his mistress ; but when her body also 
was borne to the family mausoleum on 
the hill overhanging the sea, he threw 
himself upon his cot and never again left 
it alive. 

These are traditions of the past ; one 
does but dream of them nowadays. The 
modern servant is a hireling, a mercen- 
ary fellow with an eye single to his sole 
advantages. Moreover, the entertainer’s 
wits are sharpened, his heart is hardened, 
and doubtless for good and sufficient rea- 
sons. Often he was imposed upon in the 
old days, when the veriest stranger was 
welcomed with a cordiality worthy of an 
angelic guest. Now there are public 
lodgings to be obtained for hire on most 
of the thoroughfares, and the calculating 
Caucasian is ready to serve one with the 
best the provincial market affords, at a 
price just within the bounds of reason. 

Rose Ranch has ever been a paradise 
in the imaginations of those who were 
beginning to succumb under the monot- 
onous high temperature of the lowlands. 
They dream of nights in which woolen 
blankets, and several of them, are indis- 
pensable to comfort ; and of evenings 
when, at some seasons of the year, a 
blazing hearth is the chief attraction of 
the place ; they think of days that dawn 
in another zone, as it were, where tem- 
perate fruits are ruddying and ripening ; 
yet from under the shadow of those 
olive boughs the eye of contemplation 
kindles at the vision of glowing sands, 
by glittering silver sea, where palm 
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groves nod and quiver in the heat —and 
then they weep with longing. 

The startling notes of unfamiliar 
birds are heard there at intervals, for 
the forests are haunted by the shy pro- 
geny of the imported songsters who 
are for the most part too homesick to 
sing. Once in a while a paroquet flut- 
ters in the edge of the garden, but the 
green solitudes farther up the heights 
afford superior attractions. Even the 
mynah, that feathered bohemian of the 
far East, finds the groves of Honolulu a 
fitter field for his gipsyism, and Ulupa- 
lakua resounds to the trumpet blast of 
the peacock ; but for these highly dec- 
orative birds, that troop in hundreds 
over the abundant acres, the quiet of the 
Rose Ranch of today would take ona 
somber tinge ; for the sound of the grind- 
ing is low, and the herds that abound 
there, if they have not a thousand hills 
to feed upon, have got ample room in 
which to wonder and browse, as they 
are for the most part out of sight and 
sound. 

The bowling alley long since was 
blown down in a gale, and its forgotten 
debris lies buried under moss and creep- 
ers, awaiting the enterprising pick of 
some future archeologist. Tennis sur- 
vives, and is likely to be perpetuated ; a 
game in which feminine grace and mas- 
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culine agility are striving for victory, 
while the looker-on has only to approve 
with equal favors of discrimination, is 
sure of honorable mention while youth 
and beauty ripen upon the lawn. 

Prospect Hill, which was a nursery 
when the Captain and I used to climb it, 
is now a road worthy to be called um- 
brageous ; while the row of solemn cy- 
presses, the funereal urns at the sad 
paths that surround the mausoleum, for- 
cibly remind one of the terraces in a 
Florentine villa. 

Yet this is not a melancholy spot, even 
for those who remember the gayeties of 
the past ; and if I dwell more upon the soft 
cadence of the evening breeze, the ca- 
ress of drooping boughs, and the silent 
showers of rose petals in the unvisited 
arbor, than upon the jollity of the season, 
it is because these are characteristic of 
Ulupalakua in repose, a repose singularly 
grateful to adisquieted soul. And these 
charms will lead one ever to think of the 
place and to speak of it very much in the 
spirit of Peter Martyr, who thus wrote 
long ago of the queen’s garden in the 
Antilles: — “ Never was any noisome 
animal found there, nor yet any ravag- 
ing four-footed beast, nor lion, nor bear, 
nor fierce tigers, nor crafty foxes, nor 
devouring wolves, but all things blessed 
and fortunate.” 

Chas. Warren Stoddard. 
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A Grey Day. 


A GREY DAY. 


CLoupy skies and low, — 

Not a wind to go 

Whispering to the yellow woods 
All that winds may know; 
Here a berry drops, 

There a leaf hangs still, — 
Melancholy gathers slowly 

Over holt and hill. 


While the darkening day 
Deepens duskier grey, 

Faintest odors float and fail 
Down the rustling way ; 

Feeble flowers, unwept, 

Fade along the field, 

All the mystery of their history 
Perished unrevealed. 


If we two tonight, 

In the uncertain light, 

Meet, touch hands, — half shadowy 
Each to other’s sight, — 

Sudden thrill may loose 

Lips from silence’ thrall, — 
Sweetest vision find fruition, — 
Love be all in all! 


M. C. Gillington. 
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A TALE OF THE INCREDIBLE. 


VI. 


SHE had stolen away while Paul had 
been at his work; perhaps had already 
been gone for many minutes. When he 
sprang to the door, hoping that he might 
be able once more to see her, and per- 
haps obtain her promise to come again, 
there was no shadow upon the stairway, 
no footfall echoing up from below. 
Doubtless she had now reached the lev- 
el of the street, and must be far away 
on her homeward route. 

Was it his fault that she had gone? 
Had there been any offence by him that 
had driven her away, without the grace 
of formal leave-taking? 

He could not tell; perhaps he had 
done wrong in not making the past two 
hours more cheerful for her. If so, she 
would probably never come back again, 
and all of his past association with her 
would be of no avail, except as it left to 
him the memory of a short romance. It 
must have been a tedious task for her to 
sit so long without one enlivening word. 
He should have remembered that young 
girls need relaxation in their thoughts, 
even when most intent upon some vol- 
unteered duty. A pleasant remark now 
and then, or even a kindly compliment 
well veiled, might not have come amiss 
from him. But he remained almost quiet 
and impassive as herself, who surely 
could not have expected from her unas- 
sisted efforts to make cheerful conversa- 
tion for him. And now she was gone 
probably to return no more. 

He locked his studio door and strolled 
out, knowing that, in the disturbance of 
his mind, he could work no more that 
day. Descending the steps to the Piaz- 
za and crossing to the Via Condotti, he 
loitered along the fronts of the little 
shops, examining for the hundredth time 
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the unvarying display of bronzes and 
antiquely fashioned jewelry. 

Doing so, he came to the shop of An- 
drea Barbetti. There was a case of rings 
outside, and among them many of the 
serpent pattern, but none like the ring 
Paul had so lately seen in representation 
of a doublé-headed snake. Inside the 
door was a small case of veritable an- 
tiques. With that, it crossed Paul’s mind 
that his late sitter had spoken about a 
duplicate of the ring, now lost. How 
long lost,and where? Perhaps within a 
few days, and while in her journey from 
the mountains ; perhaps even nearer, in 
the streets of Rome. There were thou- 
sands of chances against one of her ever 
recovering the prize; and yet such things 
had been and might beagain. The finder 
might bring the ring to old Andrea for 
sale, and he might expose it without 
delay in his case ; and so— And if Paul 
could now discover it and restore it to 
its owner, always providing that she ever 
came back to him — 

‘He stepped inside, and narrowly 
searched through the case. Old Andrea, 
experienced through years of close obser- 
vation, knew at once that Paul was not on 
mere idle inspection, but was looking for 
something of especial interest. 

“The signor is seeking for —’ 

“T am looking for a ring, Andrea,—a 
ring of very peculiar make. A double- 
headed serpent, and on the flat top of 
the two heads certain -cabalistic charac- 
ters.” 

Andrea scratched his ear in deep 
thought, and then slowly shook his head, 

“T do not know —I have not seen— 
It may be that the Count Garnetto may 
tell—” 

From the direction of Andrea’s eyes, 
Paul knew that the Count Garnetto was 
in the shop, and turning, saw him stand- 
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ing alittle behind. It was the man that 
had ridden by while Paul had been gaz- 
ing into the court-yard of the Palazzo 
Monleffi,— coming up so opportunely to 
represent the lover of three centuries 
ago. 

Now being so directly appealed to, the 
Count answered; but rather to Andrea 
than to Paul, whom he did not in the 
least know, and whom, with the reticence 
of his class, he could not think of ad- 
dressing, even when appealed to upon 
such a simple matter of the’moment. 

“The gentleman describes the Mon- 
leffi ring,” the Count said, in English, 
and of course for the other’s benefit, not 
being aware that Paul had lived in Rome 
long enough to have learned the native 
language. “There has never been any 
Monleffi ring found,— none will ever be 
found at all. There were only two in 
the beginning, — neither has been dis- 
covered. They live in tradition only.” 

The Count turned away. He had 
given his information, and in all propri- 
ety through Andrea, and there was no 
more for him to say. 

Paul too sauntered off, feeling a little 
contused and disturbed. What had that 
young girl of the Fountain had to do 
with the Monleffis, so as to be wearing 
their ring? Where, too, had she found 
it, —a thing so rare that it seemed de- 
creed, as a fixed conclusion of antiqua- 
rian lore, that it could probably never be 
found at all? How could she know that, 
though she had come into possession of 
one of those rings, two had originally 
existed? And what a strange coinci- 
dence it was that from her hand Paul 
should be able to paint the missing token 
upon the representation of the hand of 
Marcia Monleffi, who in her time might 
have worn it ? 

He could understand nothing at all 
about it, and made up his mind that it 
would be useless to attempt doing so. 
He could only surrender to circumstan- 
ces, abandon any efforts towards rational 
conjecture, and let himself drift idly on 
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as chance should determine.  Possi- 
bly still further wonderments would 
beset him. In the end they might find 
their explanation, and they might not. 
The only true course was to cultivate 
serenity, and allow himself to be sur- 
prised at nothing. 

It was the most rational frame of mind 
that he could adopt, and for the moment 
vastly contributed to his comfort. When 
the next morning he stood at his easel, 
and after a few minutes of not very suc- 
cessful application turned his eyes and 
saw his fair sitter silently observing him 
from her place in the big carved chair, 
he felt not at all astonished. It was 
doubtless her manner of coming, steal- 
ing noiselessly into her place without a 
word of greeting. He must accept it as 
the custom of her place, perhaps, and 
say nothing about it. A pleasant salu- 
tation, of course; and then again to his 
work. That was all, and as it should be; 
what more could he do? 

“It is a Monleffi ring that you are 
wearing ; do you not know it?” he said, 
after a few moments of silence. The 
resolution to accept everything without 
question or exhibition of curiosity was 
very well in its way, but of course human 
nature could not long hold out and ad- 
here to it. “The other ring cannot be 
found ; I was searching for it yesterday. 
It is lost forever ; so they tell me.” 

“ Yes, it is lost,” she responded. “I 
do not think it can be found. This one 
that now I wear,—you have copied it 
into your painting, have you not ?”’ 

* You will see for yourself,” Paul said ; 
and he turned the face of the canvas 
towards her. . 

It had not been his intention to let 
her see it for a long while yet,— perhaps 
not until weeks had passed, should she 
so long favor him with her aid and com- 
panionship. He should first do all that 
he could to satisfy himself that his work 
was not further to be improved, at least 
by anything that he was capable of add 
ing to it; then only would he show it to 
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the world, herself included, and stand or 
fall by its judgment. 

But there come times in the lives of 
everybody when the most deliberate 
plans are thrown aside, perhaps only 
upon the whim of the moment, and rash 
precipitancy takes the place of prudence. 
He had found himself worked up into a 
nervous state that would not admit of 
any other course than to cast discretion 
tothe winds. She must see the picture. 
It might be that she would noise it 
abroad, and bring upon him a crowd of 
visitors to criticize it before it was fin- 
ished, perhaps to steal his idea and re- 
produce it in advance of him through 
the more diligent labor of some one else ; 
but what of all that? She must see it 
all the same ; there was a possible mys- 
tery to be unraveled, and from her might 
come its true solution. 

“T cannot let you longer wait,” he 
added. “The picture may seem to you 
very crude and incomplete,— much less 


perfect than if I delayed showing it to 
you; but I must not think of that. You 
wear a Monleffi ring; how or where you 


have found it I know not. It is enough 
for my purpose that you are wearing it. 
And so it seems to me that you should 
be allowed to know the story of the 
Monleffi maiden, and under what inspi- 
ration I am painting her.” 

“The story of the Monleffi maiden, 
you say. Then you will tell it to me?” 

“ Yes,—that is, such little of it as I 
know. I can only repeat it as I have 
read it in an old chronicle, but it gave 
me pleasure and greatly impressed me. 
How that she was betrothed, or was 
about to be betrothed, to the young 
Duke of Pergola. How that, alittle con- 
trary to the spirit of the times, perhaps, 
it was agreed that the alliance, satisfac- 
tory as it might be, was not to be forced 
upon her, but that her consent should 
first be obtained. How that, for the 
furtherance of such a plan, the young 
Duke was to have presented himself to 
her at the Palazzo Monleffi, bearing a 
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token to indicate his identity. How that 
she must have waited, as I have tried to 
depict her, standing upon the portico to 
catch the first glimpse of her lover.” 

« And the rest of the story?” 

“T do not know it. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the alliance proved satisfac- 
tory, and that the two lovers thenceforth 
lived no more happily or miserably than 
would naturally be found in their station 
of life. Is it possible that you can tell 
me any more?” 

She did not answer. For the moment 
Paul thought that she had not been lis- 
tening to him, so immovable did she 
remain, with her eyes fixed upon the 
painting. With earnest, contemplative 
steadfastness she seemed to rest absorb- 
edly upon it, her sad, sweet smile irradi- 
ating her face,—yet with not a motion 
of her lips to tell that she had heard him, 
or even knew that he had been speaking. 
He could do no less than stand in silent 
contemplation of her, dreading to dis- 
turb her revery it might be, and patient- 
ly awaiting the moment when she might 
choose to look up and speak to him. 

“Tt is very like,” at length she said. 

“T have tried to make it so,” Paul re- 
sponded. “It is always the aim of an 
artist to be correct. If he succeeds in 
doing so to the satisfaction of a person 
whom he desires to depict, surely there 
can be no better proof of —” 

“T was not speaking about the like- 
ness. How, indeed, could I tell anything 
about that? It was the representation 
of the palazzo that I was commending. 
Two days ago, moved by that subtle in- 
fluence which seeming to leave me to my 
own volition still carries me hither and 
thither at its will, I stole away to the old 
place. I could do it easily, and none need 
know it, or knowing, would regard it. I 
stood outside the gate itself, and looked 
within. I could have gone inside, but I 
did not choose to do so. All was ap- 
parently lifeless and desolate. There 
was a cobweb on the gate itself, stretch- 
ing across its hinges ; it was as though 
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no one could have passed through for a 
long while. The palazzo stood time- 
stained and neglected. There seemed 
no life or being about it anywhere. No 
smoke from the chimney, even ; can it 
be that any one lives there at all? The 
portico was half broken down, broad 
cracks running through it, as though in 
not a very long time hence it might all 
fall to the earth. I missed the statuary 
that once stood in the grounds, and one 
of the vases that had ornamented the 
sides of the steps had.disappeared. It 
was a very sad change for me to look 
upon, was it not? But I need not speak 
about all that to you. You must lately 
have seen the place even as I saw it; 
how else could you have painted it ?” 

“Ves, I have seen it. But how is it 
that you —”’ 

“It is a very pleasant thing that you 
have done, restoring it to its former 
state. I can find no fault withit. The 
balustrade,— the two carved urns,— it 
almost seems as though I had never been 
away at all. How natural the grass 
looks in your picture! It was always so 
fresh in those old days ; green and soft, 
and not as now parched and yellow, and 
in places entirely gone. There was a 
long flowering vine, that crept up the 
corner of the house and ran along its 
eaves. You should have painted such 
a vine to make your picture all that it 
ought to be, but of course you could not 
have known anything about it. Very 
many years must have passed since it 
died away, and there seems to have been 
no one caring to plant another vine in 
its place. Perhaps I might tell you just 
where to place it in your painting, for it 
is as though I could remember every 
leaf and flower, so distinctly have you 
made the whole scene come back tome. 
It is very pleasant to see how much you 
have done, even without the vine, which 
after all cannot now be missed. There 
was a large sun dial at one corner of the 
palace. It was richly carved, and queer 


in shape ; and would seem very quaint to 
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you now, I suppose. But then, of course, 
we never thought that there was any- 
thing amiss —” 

“Who and whence are you?” Paul 
cried aghast, and almost trembling at 
this singular train of revelations. 

“Do you not really know?” she an- 
swered ; and nothing in all that she had 
said or done amazed him more than the 
childlike look of wonderment with which 
she listened to his question. “I had 
thought —I made very sure — that al- 
most from the first you must have known 
who Iam. And all the time you have not 
done so? But now you will be aston- 
ished, I am sure, to find out that you 
have been so unperceptive. I am Marcia 
Monleffi ; who else, indeed, could I be?” 


VII. 


“ You mean,” Paul cried, — and in his 
sudden excitement he found himself 
speaking hoarsely and almost incoherent- 
ly, “you mean that you are Marcia mere- 
ly as resembling my conception of her 
so nearly ?”’ 

“Tam Marcia herself. Does it seem 
strange to you? I had supposed that 
you already understood it so. I even 
thought that perhaps you had recog- 
nized me when, two nights ago, I sat at 
the Trevi Fountain. And yet I should 
consider that it would have been asking 
too much for you so soon to come into 
knowledge of me. But now, of course, 
you see how easily my return to earth 
explains so much that you did not know 
before, and never perhaps could other- 
wise have found out. And the ring — 
surely you must have guessed that the 
token written about in the book was a 
ring? What else than your own thoughts 
could have told that to you?” 

“ That was further than I had read,” 
Paul said. “ You forget that I had told 
you that I did not know all the story. 
The book was incomplete, and I was 
simply left with Marcia awaiting her 
marriage, and with no indication when 
and where it took place.” 
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“Tt took place not at all,” she said. 
“Shall I tell you the rest ?” 

“(so on,” he said. Yes; he must hear 
her story. Only by listening to her and 
letting her run on to the end could he 
probe this mystery, and learn where 
truth left off and falsity began, and who 
or what she was that spoke such singu- 
lar things to him, and all with such a 
sweet, innocent, and truthful look. 

And was it Rodman who had sent her 
to him, again he asked himself? If so, 
it could not have been, as it had seemed 
to him before, with the single friendly 
interest to aid him in his task, but rather 
to mystify him with unexpected won- 
ders, so as to enjoy his daily display of 
confusion and perplexity, and perhaps 
with others laugh over the story. It 
might be ; and yet it was not like Rod- 
man Glenn, after all. 

But it was scarcely worth while now to 
indulge in vague suppositions ; let the 
matter run on its own chosen course, and 
so the more easily, doubtless, he might 
succeed in coming to the truth of it. 

“Go on,” he repeated, “ Let me now 
hear the story to the end.” 

Scarcely attempting to disguise the 
somewhat sarcastic tone of his voice, he 
sat down in his accustomed place at the 
open window, prepared to listen. The 
window was a broad one, reaching to the 
floor and giving access to a balcony out- 
side. The balcony was covered in part 
with running vines, but directly in front 
their branches were parted to either side, 
affording a clear view of the distant land- 
scape. The building being at the edge 
of the Pincian Hill, and the studio front- 
ing upon the north side, he had an un- 
interrupted prospect of the city lying 
at his feet,— in the distance the Tiber 
running through, a winding thread, — 
further off, St. Peter’s lifting its dome 
against the disorderly tangle of the olden 
city beyond. 

It was his favorite seat when he was 
not at work ; and naturally he now drop- 
ped into it, without being for the mo- 
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ment aware how thoroughly the position 
seemed designed to conceal him from 
critical observation, and to bring into full 
examination the fair speaker opposite. 
For the broad light against which he sat 
threw all but his outline into semi-ob- 
scurity, and passing by left its bright 
radiance to fall upon her face and bring 
every line and feature in full expression. 

Very beautiful she looked, sitting in 
that carved chair, with the great Vene- 
tian tapestry upon the wall behind, throw- 
ing her graceful figure into relief, the 
bright sunlight playing caressingly upon 
one dark lock that fell across her cheek, 
letting apleasant gleam extend with soft- 
ened accentuation upon the rest of her 
features. Very beautiful indeed, sitting 
almost motionless, her fingers inter- 
locked in front, her head partly bent 
forwards, her eyes lowered, her lips faint- 
ly moving, as in a low, sweet tone she 
told her story. And very strange, Paul 
thought, that she should seek to practice 
upon him this imposition of folly —for 
he could not conceive it as anything else; 
—and, if wishing to win his favor or at- 
tention, should not be content with the 
influence her beauty alone would be so 
sufficient to throw around her. 

“ There is not much to tell,” she said : 
and as she began, Paul could not fail, 
with all his studied incredulity, to won- 
der at the skill with which somehow she 
molulated her voice into a pleasant tone 
of trustfulness, not in the least seeming 
to show any perception of the too evident 
sarcasm of his speech. Was this true 
art? Or was it merely the simplicity of 
nature ? What, indeed, was he to think ? 
“ Already you knqw so much,” she be- 
gan, “from what you tell me you have 
read. But the ring, you will ask me?” 

“ Yes, tell me about the ring.” 

“It was the understood token where- 
by the young Duke and myself were to 
know each other when we met. To my- 
self, a ring,— this which now you see ; 
to himself the duplicate of it,— that one 
which is now lost. I wore my own upon 
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my hand that day when I awaited him. 
I was not yet betrothed ; it was told me 
that I need not have it so, until I had 
first seen him, or seeing him, had found 
him acceptable to me. And yet there 
seemed no doubt with any one about 
what the end would be. He was so brave 
and gallant,— it was said; and bore a 
winning way — so they told me — which 
had never yet failed to commend him to 
the grace of either manor woman. And 
then the ring, with its so-called mystic 
power ; did it happen to become known 
to you through your reading that there 
was an old tradition about the two Mon- 
leffi rings? They had long been in the 
family, and the one I did not wear did 
not belong to the Duke, but had merely 
been lent to him, to aid him in his suit, 
upon his coming into my presence. For 
it was always said that he who sued for 
the love of a maiden need only bring one 
of those rings with him to ensure suc- 
cess, there being a charm in the wearing 
of them that unfailingly led to love. I 
did not know how that might be, or 
whether it were more than a mere super- 
stition. Yet it is certain that never in 
the annals of my family had it been found 
that the ring when worn by any had 
failed to ensureaffection in return. And 
so I stood upon the balcony just as you 
have placed me in your picture, wearing 
my charmed ring, and awaiting the result, 
and with no thought that there could be 
any but the usual issue. Though, had he 
come —” 

“Had he come, you say? 
doubt of that ?”’ 

“Yes, had he come — but let me now 
tell it to the end, in my poor way. Had 
he come, indeed, I might not have been 
found remaining upon the terrace, await- 
ing him so boldly. Better of course and 
more maidenly by far, for me then to 
retire within and there await him, even 
with insufficient pretence of not having 
expected him at all. What at the time 


Is there 





I chose to do, was simply to stand for 
awhile and await the sound of his horse’s 
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hoofs outside, and perhaps as I retired 
from the spot linger a moment to see 
his plume showing itself over the long 
gray wall, before he came more openly 
into sight. That surely might be allowed 
to my girlish curiosity. But as it came 
about, there was no need for me to retire 
within at all,—not for many hours, at 
least, until the falling of the dew warned 
me that other things than maidenly 
modesty must be considered. For hours 
I stood expectant on the terrace, my 
smile gradually fading away and my heart 
growing more apprehensive of evil as the 
shadows lengthened before me, and all 
the while no sound of horse’s hoofs 
broke the dull silence. Then at last did 
come the sound, but it was merely the 
sudden riding up of a retainer ; his horse 
foaming, and his own breath broken with 
agitation. He flung himself off at the 
gate, held quick whispered conversation 
with my father ; then they all came to 
me, and bade me go inside and seek the 
seclusion of my chamber, for the Duke 
of Pergola would not come that day.” 

“ And he never came?” 

“Never at all. They did not tell me 
why, — they even bade me never ask,— 
they only said that perhaps my brother 
Antonio might some day tell me, but 
that I must wait for that, no matter how 
long it might be. Perhaps it was only 
to put me off from knowing, for I never 
saw my brother again, He had gone to 
Venice—so they said—summoned thith- 
er by great interests of state, and might 
not for a long while return. And so I 
never saw him more.” 

‘And your own heart? What all the 
while did that say to you?” 

“ My heart said little. Did I not tell 
you that I had never seen the Duke? I 
had believed that seeing him I should 
learn to love him—so the two rings 
would have made it come about; but 
not meeting him, where could there be 
room for any sorrow in my heart? It 
was an occasion in my life not planned 
by myself, and which had failed in its pur- 
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pose—that wasall. It brought no grief to 
me in its failure ; had it been ordered dif- 
erently, perhaps sorrow might then have 
come. It may be that I was spared much 
that otherwise might have fallen amiss 
in my life, to its great and lasting trou- 
ble. Who can tell how that might be? 
And so I took it not to heart, but only 
smiled while others frowned; anu I said 
that I now could do what I had been hin- 
dered doing before, and could turn once 
more to thoughts of a convent life.” 

“Which you did ?”’ 

“ Nay, still they opposed me in that 
longing, and talked about a different fu- 
ture for me. I believe that they dreamed 
of another pretendant for my hand, and 
from some other dukedom. But before 
they could lay their plans, grievous ill- 
ness fell upon me, and I passed away. 
It was very quiet and easy. It is not 
hard todie, if the body is not racked with 
wounds and pain. How do men die upon 
the field, lying suffering upon the ground 
for hours? It always seems strange that 
they could bear their spirits bravely and 
die with fortitude. But as for me resting 
in my bed and with comforts all around 
me—Ah me! it was soon over, and I 
not knowing it all the while. I seemed 
to fall asleep —was that all ; and then to 
awake again elsewhere.” 

“ And where?” 

She made no answez, not appearing to 
hear him, but lowering her eyes for a 
moment as in deep thought. It seemed 
to be her way of avoiding speech when 
circumstances prevented a reply to any 
thing Paul might say. 

He waited a little, and then slowly her 
eyes were raised to his, as though the 
season for revery had passed away. He 
felt that he could not renew his question ; 
yet made some tentative approach to af- 
ford an opportunity for her to say some- 
thing akin to the seemingly forbidden 
topic. 

“At least, wherever you went you could 
not have found yourself alone?” he sug- 
gested. 
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“No one ever comes there and is 


alone,” she said. ‘There are always 
some who have gone before.” 

“And yet you have chosen to leave 
that new abode and return to earth?” 

Again no answer, but. her eyes were 
lowered as before, in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of his question. He did not 
repeat it, but sat for a minute himself 
also in silence, and gazing upon her. 

Studying her face as well as he might, 
he could read no deception upon it — 
nothing but quiet trustfulness and truth 
—not even the slightest indication that 
his first sarcastic utteranoe had reached 
her ears with any meaning attached to 
it, or that she had any doubt of his full 
acceptance of her story. 

And then a thought suddenly came to 
him, causing him to thrill with a new 
emotion. True, he had spoken at first 
in undisguised tones of incredulity; was 
he still in the same unkindly temper of 
mind? Had he not almost unconscious- 
ly lapsed from disbelief into at least par- 
tial trustfulness, and questioning her no 
longer as endeavoring to extort a con- 
fession of untruth, but rather as finding 
himself accepting the basis of her story 
and now merely seeking some explana- 
tion of its details? 

“ You do not disbelieve me ?”’ she sud- 
denly exclaimed, raising her eyes and 
gazing upon him with a startled expres- 
sion of bewilderment and uncertainty, as 
though for the first time there had come 
to her the cruel perception that in any 
respect Paul had been listening to her 
story with doubt. 

“T do not know —” he stammered, “I 
cannot tell— I would wish to disbelieve 
nothing that you could teil me —and 
yet it seems all so singular and unreal 
—I must think for a little time — per- 
haps after a while—” 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
struggled to put his wandering and con- 
fused ideas into something like order. 
But all in vain. The rush of tempestous 
thought was too strong to be resisted. 
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There seemed not the slightest circum- 
stance that he could lay hold of with 
which to control his fancies into even a 
semblance of arrangement. It was not 
thought at all, indeed; it was a rush of 
wild phantasms whirling through his 
brain in an incoherent dance, making a 
demoniacal sport of all reason. 

There was no way in which he could 
compel his mind into composure. The 
very silence of the room discomposed 
him more than loud tumult might have 
done ; and yet, when at his right hand a 
little bird chirped up a faint note in the 
balcony vine, the sound aggravated him 
almost to madness. So did the far-off 
cry of a fruit vendor passing in the street 
below, and he found himself waiting im- 
patiently until the intruder might be out 
of hearing. 

“1 cannot tell,” he repeated. “I must 
think for a little while longer. You will 
not feel hurt that I ask it, will you?” 

He raised his head, looking now al- 


most imploringly towards her. But 
already her chair was vacant. Once 


more, as before she had silently stolen 
away, and he was alone. 


VIII. 


Tuts time Paul did not find himself 
surprised at her disappearance: it rather 
seemed as it should be. If she had re- 
mained, it might have been only to be be- 
set with vain questionings and sarcasms 
from him; better that she should be 
away, so that he could reflect with more 
composure upon what had happened. He 
had almost demanded her absence, in- 
deed, and she had taken him at his word. 
And now let him think it all over, as 
well as he could, in his enforced isola- 
tion. 

Yet why or how reflect at all? What 
exercise of logic could resolve any ex- 
planation from what had been spread 
out before him? He felt that he was 


standing upon the line between the real. 
and the unreal ; that he was being urged 
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across into the unrational and incom- 
prehensible ; that there was nothing left 
for him but to abandon resistance and 
let himself be carried whither chance or 
destiny might decree. All might in due 
time explain itself ; nothing that he could 
do would now resolve it. 

Perhaps his crude attempt at thought 
while sitting there with his face sunken 
between his hands, and his subsequent 
resolve to let himself drift with circum- 
stances, had lasted scarcely thirty sec- 
onds. As Paul realized this, he felt that 
there was still time tc learn something. 
Whither indeed had Marcia gone, if she 
were really gone, and were not now float- 
ing unseen beside him? He tore open 
the door of his studio, and gazed outside. 

He was upon an upper story, and close 
to his door the stairway descended spiral- 
ly through three or four floors. If there 
were any one upon the stairs, who with- 
in a minute had left the studio, he could 
surely see her. 

But all seemed vacant. Not a fold of 
dress floating downwards,— not a sound 
of foot-fall ; from top to bottom the stair- 
way was unoccupied. With that he him- 
self descended and met the old concierge 
at the foot. 

“She who came this morning to my 
studio,— did she just depart ?” he asked. 

“ Signor, there has no one gone down 
while I have been standing here, I should 
have seen her if there had. Indeed, no 
one has been either up or down this 
morning.” 

“ True,— it must be so. I have been 
mistaken in the day, I suppose. Yester- 
day, perhaps,— or at some other time.” 

He hurried away, not daring to look 
back or attempt to explain himself more 
clearly to the concierge, who was gazing 
after him with wondering expression. 
In another moment he stood upon the 
street outside, looking anxiously up and 
down, in search of that light, graceful 
figure. 

No one in sight, not even a beggar on 
his way to the steps of the Trinita di 
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Monti hard by. From one end to the 
other, far as his eye could reach, a va- 
cant thoroughfare, as though it were a 
street in the city of the dead. 

He turned to the left, having no pur- 
pose in his route, but taking a kind of 
morbid pleasure in letting himself go in 
whichever direction his instinct might 
lead him. Or was it instinct rather than 
fate? It was not worth while, however, 
considering any such perplexities asthat ; 
only let him go somewhere to shake off 
the confusion of his thoughts, if change 
of place would let him do so. 

In afew minutes he stood upon the 
level plateau of the Pincian Hill, which 
from its facing of stone stairway and 
sculptured emblems of ancient Rome 
looks down upon the Piazza del Popolo. 

It was now near noon, but the season 
was not too far advanced for the air to 
be soft and genial. It was not the usual 
hour for fashion’s assemblage, however, 
and only three or four loiterers dotted 
the broad level,—a beggar, who made 
no approach toward him, being perhaps 
by some chance away from his beat and 
jurisdiction ; and near the coping, a car- 
dinal, taking his limited task of exercise. 
A hard-faced, stern man, whose natural 
rigor was apparently heightened by his 
stiff cut costume of high authority. For 
a few minutes Paul watched him passing 
to and fro along a straight line of some 
twenty paces, with a liveried attendant 
at his heels ; and it crossed his mind, at 
one moment, to accost the grave digni- 
tary, and tell him what had happened, 
asking advice. Surely a great cardinal 
of the Church should be able, from his 
own experience of what he might have 
seen and heard, as well as from what he 
had studied, to decipher the mysteries 
of the soul, and even to pierce into the 
unknown world and tell what there was 
true or false. 

And yet, what was Paul, that with any 
such queer and unexplainable doubts and 
difficulties he should dare to break in 
upon the other’s grave thoughts? And 
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how could he hope coherently to put his 
confused enquiries into anything like 
the semblance of order, so that another 


person could comprehend them? How 
could he expect to meet with other than 
a rebuff, and perhaps an authoritative 
malediction at his rash intrusion ? 

He turned away, and saw his friend 
Rodman sitting upon one of the stone 
‘seats which filled certain recesses with- 
in the balustrade. Rodman had not 
noted Paul’s approach, and, his back 
turned, was gazing upon that marvelous 
view spread out at his feet. The Piazzo 
del Popolo directly below, with its cen- 
tral obelisque ; the twin churches fitly 
ending the converging streets; at the 
right the Porta del Popolo and the ap- 
proach to the grounds of the Villa Bor- 
ghese ; further away and directly in front 
the winding Tiber and St. Peter’s ; here 
and there among the tangle of narrow 
streets and squalid buildings, half hid- 
den away, but easy to be discerned to 
the intelligent eye that knew where to 
look for them, many of Rome’s less im- 
posing antiquities ; far beyond all, the 
first swell of the Appenines. This was 
the picture that both Rodman and -Paul 
loved to look upon, finding so much that 
was interesting and varied spread out in 
one vista; and it was one of their habits, 
when not caring for a longer walk,.to 
climb up the few steps that led to the 
plateau, and sit musing in the place 
where now Paul found the other. 

Rodman was not surprised, therefore, 
at seeing Paul, when touched lightly up- 
on the shoulder, and his immediate ex- 
pression was one of welcome. But there 
must have been something strange and 
startling in Paul’s own look; for almost 
at once Rodman’s expression began to 
change, as reflecting the other’s mind, 
and ina moment his gaze grew bewil- 
dered and uncertain. 

Perhaps Paul would otherwise have 
restrained his thoughts ; but his friend’s 
look invited confidence, and he had re- 
mained so long under constraint, yet 
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seeking sympathy, that he felt he could 
no longer refrain from speech upon the 
subject. 

“To the dead ever return, Rodman, 
do you think?” 

“Do they return, you say? Who can 
tell? And there are certainly those 
who have gone; and who, for the good 
of the world, might as well remain away.” 


Something in Paul’s look, however, . 


seemed to arrest him even as he spoke ; 
something that showed him that Paul 
was speaking from his heart, and scarcely 
felt inclined to have his question treated 
jestingly. Rodman shifted his position, 
somewhat, and after an instant of reflec- 
tion added : 

“You are asking seriously ?” 

“T am indeed asking seriously. Why 
should such questions not now and then 
confront us and demand consideration?”’ 

“ They come up, of course ; but upon 
the whole I presume that they receive lit- 
tle attention. Why should they ? With 
the most persistent reflection given to 
them, they can return no sufficient or 
conclusive answer. All is mystery as 
regards the dead, and so it must remain. 
And perhaps it is only when the mind 
happens to be disturbed, and thrown off 
its balance, that any such speculation—” 

“ As is my mind, you would ‘say ?”’ 

“Your mind, at the present instant, 
it may be. Do we not all have times 
when our thoughts become fatigued and 
bewildered, and for a time we find our- 
selves yielding to strange vagaries, no 
matter how earnestly we may endeavor 
to restrain them? Do you not think 
that you have been working too steadily 
lately,—shutting yourself too much away 
from light, and exercise, and pleasant 
companionship? Letting your thoughts 
dwell too persistently upon old annals, 
as I know has become your habit — read- 
ing about poisonings and assassinations, 
and of course their natural sequence of 
ghostly revelations, and all that? Do 


you not realize that this may have given 
a morbid turn to: your mind, making it 
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dwell upon all kinds of absurdities ; and 
if you were now to throw your work 
aside for a little while and come out into 
the sunshine and gayety of the world, 
you would—” 

“It may be, Rodman ; it may all very 
well be as you say. Doubtless I am not 
exactly myself. Yet if you knew—” 

“If I knew what ?” — seeing that Paul 
hesitated. 

Paul looked to the ground, and did not 
venture to proceed. Why should he do 
so? If there were any secret in his life 
that he could dare to tell anybody, it 
would be to Rodman Glenn, first of all. 
And yet, how would even Rodman now 
comprehend? Or how, indeed, could 
Paul understandingly tell it at all, him- 
self knowing so little how much of it 
was true or false? And if he could tell, 
how unlikely that Rodman would listen 
to him ina believing spirit? And be- 
yond all that, what right could Paul have 
to betray confidences that seemed to 
have been extended to him from beyond 
the grave ? 

Therefore for the moment Paul gazed 
silently upon the ground ; and when at 
last he lifted his eyes to the other, it was 
with an enforced composure, and an 
assumption of indifferent interest in the 
subject that he was far from feeling. 

“No, there«has nothing happened to 
me,” he said. “ Except, perhaps, that as 
you have suggested, too much confine- 
ment at an engrossing employment may 
have inclined me to strange fancies and 
speculations. But all the same, the crav- 
ing for information is upon me, and must 
have attention. Answer me, therefore, 
as you would try to answer any other 
question that I might put to you, so far 
as it may be capable of being brought 
down to the line of pure reason. There 
must be something of solid suggestion 
to be advanced upon the subject, even 
though the idea may seem absurd. Or, 
if you cannot bring yourself to the pass 
of looking on me as a serious enquirer 
after hidden truth, try to imagine in me 
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some stolid, unimaginative student, who 
is earnestly trying to give practical form 
to what at first sight might seem to be 
merely chimeras.” 

“To such a one, —and yet no differ- 
ently from the way I would speak to your- 
self, —I must answer that never having 
had any experience in —” 

“ Exactly, —we have had no experi- 
ence. That is to say, in our own land ; 
for there we have not been long enough 
established to look behind the veil, if 
such a thing were possible for any one 
at all. And how in any way should we, 
in our own country, be able to compre- 
hend anything but cold, unimaginative 
fact? Weare scarcely yet the rightful 
occupants of the soil. We have trespass- 
ed upon it, driving out a few wandering 
tribes, and we have no certain knowledge 
that it has ever been inhabited by any 
people except in a vague unsettled man- 
ner. We locate ourselves rather than 
live in a place ; and when the mood takes 
us, we move away to other portions hun- 
dreds of miles away. Meanwhile those 
who have taken our former places tear 
down what we have built, and put up oth- 
er fabrics. They become homes for a 
while to somebody ; but no rich associ- 
ations are ever allowed to grow up around 
them. Do you think, therefore, that 
among us across the water the spirits of 
such as die would ever care to return 
after a while, and gaze upon those they 
have left behindthem? Where, indeed, 
would they look for them, and in what 
condition would they find those pleasant 
associations and interests they had hoped 
to revive? No, there could be nothing 
left but to possess themselves with pa- 
tience in their new conditions, and there 
await the coming to themselves of the 
parted ones. But here—” 

“ Here, in Rome ?” 

“Why, the very dust under our feet 
is the dust of men who have lived and 
breathed within the past two thousand 
years. The emperors and consuls, many 
of them, still sleep undisturbed in their 
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unlocated tombs ; the mansions and cas- 
tles of the great remain almost unaltered. 
Beneath the ground, hidden from sight 
but destined, perhaps, some day to be 
resurrected, lie priceless treasures of art, 
the gathered art of centuries, and all 
familiar to the memories of the dead. 
Among the Roman people there must be 
scarcely any one who, however low and 
debased, have not, in some more or less 
direct way, the blood of the Cezesars run- 
ning in their veins. The Roman of the 
past, if permitted to look down upon us, 
could see much that would present a fa- 
miliar aspect to him, not only among 
men, but among objects that in their 
time have gathered his affections to 
them. Do you not think, therefore, that 
sometimes he might long, with almost 
irresistible craving, to look once more 
upon the land that once he occupied and 
loved, —to watch the course of his de- 
scendants, far removed by many gener- 
ations, but still his own descendants ; — 
and that, so longing, it might at times 
happen, — as a reward for well-doing in 
his sphere, perhaps, — that he might be 
allowed for a while to revisit the earth ?” 

“You take from me, in part, the ne- 
cessity to answer at all,” responded Rod- 
man, “since you admit that among our 
own race such a thing as a return from 
the dead is useless. if not impossible. 
Since you would limit it to Rome, why 
not refer the question to some one of the 
Roman race? If your fancy had any 
basis of fact, —if what to the most of us 
seems to be impossible, might here be- 
come probable, — there should be some 
among this ancient race who, if they 
chose, could answer from their own ex- 
periences. They should have had visi- 
tations in their dreams, and it might be 
more frequently than any one would sup- 
pose ;—the world at large might not 
know about it, for they need not tell, yet 
the experiences might be there. Per- 
haps they might reveal it if inquired ot 
by others ; it might be that some among 
them would even be anxious to disclose 
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what they knew, if they only felt that the 
revelation would be sought for and lis- 
tened to with proper respect.” 

“ And to whom, then —”’ 

“To whom would you go? Ah, there’s 
the rub. How should we discover the 
one who knows thesé mysteries which 
exist, and should be revealed? And how, 
upon detecting him, should we compel 
him to confession? In matters relating 
to this world, we naturally go for infor- 
mation on any sybject to those who seem 
the best informed. But who can tell 
the direction of the threads that may 
lead from the other world to this? Those 
who are to all appearances the most 
lowly andignorant may be the ones most 
really acquainted with such mysteries; 
for we should realize that the connection 
of the seen and the unseen worlds must 
be more a matter of inner sympathy 
than of condition or culture, and no out- 
ward or visible manifestations could 
truthfully reveal it. It should be a thing 
of soul-affinity; and with that realization, 
under what condition of life can we most 
surely determine this exists ?”’ 

“ And so you think —”’ 

“Why, look around you, and try to 
judge for yourself to whom among those 
near us you could most profitably put 
the question you have just asked me. 
There are here only a beggar and a car- 
dinal and his attendant in sight. Would 
you not most naturally select the cardi- 
nal? Certainly he must be more fully 
educated upon every topic. The beggar 
has gone to sleep, I see, leaning his head 
against the coping. There isa pleasant 
smile upon his face; perhaps his ances 
tors are even now talking to him in his 
dreams. And it may be that the Czsars 
were his ancestors of twenty centuries 
ago. Perhaps but for unforeseen mis- 
chances of the past wresting his rightful 
inheritance from him, he might himself 
even now be the Cesar upon an impe- 
rial throne. They may be telling him 


that they are waiting to receive him 
among them in their own ranks as soon 
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as he leaves this world, and so give him 
his rightful place among them. The 
cardinal, as he walks up and down with 
his stately air, his head bowed with that 
appearance of learned and thoughtful 
study, may have galley-slave blood cours- 
ing through his veins, disqualifying him 
forever from the attentions or compan- 
ionship of the distinguished dead, and 
perhaps his only thought is now the 
ignoble one of how long he must await 
the death of the present pontiff, to have 
his chance of succeeding him.” 

“ And this, Rodman, brings you to—” 

“To this conclusion. There can be 
no outward appearance of age or station 
that of itself might satisfy you that you 
had found the one who could most eas- 
ily from his own experiences answer 
your question. And if I were indulging 
in your queer fancy and wished enlight- 
enment, I would give myself no concern 
about studying the face or conduct of 
any one, to find the one most fitted to 
tell me what I wished to know. I would 
as soon trust myself to blind chance, 
(and chance perhaps rules us more in 
this world than we imagine); and I 
would put my question to the third per- 
son I met, whoever he might be.” 


IX. 

To ask the third person he met ;— 
this was somewhat mocking counsel, and 
it rang in Paul’s ears with an unintended 
distinctness and force. It was really 
Rodman’s careless way of saying that 
one person was as good as another to be 
enquired of, but the words came to Paul 
as the utterances of an oracle, to be fol- 
lowed blindly and with the full assur- 
ance that they would lead to something 
definite. Leaving his studio as he had 
in a kind of inspiration of recklessness, 
with the intention of letting himself float 
upon the tide of events as destiny might 
decree, and his random steps having 
brought him to Rodman and his crude 
suggestions, — what could he do but fol- 
low it? 
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To ask the third person whom he met, 
— he would surely do so, but he would 
not tell Rodman. He feared his friend’s 
ridicule; and most of all feared lest he 
might increase the more than half-de- 
fined idea he perceived in Rodman’s 
mind, that there was something over- 
strained and singular in his tendencies, 
needing friendly intervention. Rod- 
man’s suggestion of rest and relaxation 
had not been made carelessly, and it 
seemed as though his advice, soberly 
enough offered, was not given as much 
with the idea that Paul should follow it, 
as with the purpose of seeing how it 
would be received. 

Paul laughed, therefore, treating the 
whole matter in the light of a jest, and 
doing whatever he could to throw Rod- 
man off his guard: none the less resolv- 
ing to act upon his counsel, as given 
under the inspiration of fate. 

“True,” he rejoined. “I suppose that 
as long as there is no one who could an- 
swer those mystical problems we are 
always putting to ourselves, one person 
in his ignorance is as able as another to 
increase our bewilderment. Well, I 
must go back to my picture. Not ready 
to take my rest for a day or two yet, you 
see ; but after a while I will promise my- 
self a long vacation. Then I will call 
you in, first of all my friends, to look at 
what I have done, and give judgment 
upon it. But not now —not now,” he 
added, fearing that Rodman might arise 
and accompany him on his way. 

Then he strolled off, with a careless 
air as he could assume, and descended 
into the Piazza del Popolo. In which 
direction should he go, in order to meet 
that third person who might be destined 
to answer his question? The morning 
was now well advanced, the air becom- 
ing warmer; the streets seemed almost 
deserted,— indeed, for the moment there 
was absolutely no one in sight. 

It happened that having descended 
the steps, Paul stood facing up the Corso. 
He took this slight circumstance for an 
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indication from Fate as to the direction 
in which he should pursue his way ; and 
so he began his slow advance thither- 
ward,— very slowly indeed, for now he 
felt a fear lest in the seeming desertion 
of the.public streets he might not meet 
any one at all, to whom he might put 
the question. 

He had only taken about twenty steps, 
however, when from beneath the shelter 
of a side wall, where he had apparently 
been sleeping, a strolling piper crawled 
out, and seemingly not yet half awake 
began to adjust his pipes for business. 
He was evidently from some mountain 
district,— clad in shaggy goat’s hide, his 
pipes fitted into a pigskin. 

As Paul passed, he smiled to himself 
at the thought of how little the piper 
would be able to throw light upon the 
great question. In fact, it was probable 
that the man could converse only in some 
provincial dialect unknown to Paul. 
Still, he was a means to an end, bring- 
ing the desired person nearer by a de- 
gree; and Paul let him go by, gazing 
after him with something akin to inter- 
est, as a portion of the machinery of the 
working out of his fate. 

Then drew near a cart drawn by two 
bullocks. There was a cask of wine 
upon it, and in front of the cask the 
driver lay fast asleep, after a very com- 
mon custom, letting his patient animals 
slowly plod at their will to their destina- 
tion. 

Neither would this man,— Paul reflect- 
ed— have been the one of whom he could 
ask an answer to his question. Ignorant 
to the level of the most ignorant of all 
men, he would doubtless receive any 
communication with oaths and insults, 
angry at being awakened from _ his 
dreams by a stranger and fora seemingly 
idle purpose. Yet no need to speculate 
upon him, either; he was merely one 
more step towards a result. The next— 
the third person — should now be near 
at hand. 


Ina moment came he into sight. To 
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Paul’s disgust and disappointment, the 
man seemed most unlikely of all three 
to give any satisfaction ; a French waiter 
from some neighboring ¢ra¢toria, carry- 
ing a luncheon on his head in a well 
balanced pile of brightly gleaming tin 
dishes. 

For the instant Paul’s heart sank with- 
in him. How could he put his question 
to the stranger,—not a son of the Roman 
soil, with no interest in matters around 
him, no knowledge of the past, certainly 
not in a condition to have any affiliation 
with it, or entitled to any interest in his 
behalf from the long buried dead? No 
dreams of former glories could ever gild 
his slumbers,— no whisperings from an- 
cestral Czsars brighten his thoughts ; 
to him must be merely a dull, sordid pro- 
gression of life, given up to petty cares 
and demoralizing avarice. 

And yet —for so Paul’s destiny seemed 
now to be urging him — he must put the 
vital, absorbing question all the same, 
and trust to something being developed 
from it, in spite of doubts. For this 
necessity was clearly in the line of his 
fate. He must go on and carry out its 
promptings, no matter how unpromising 
its beckonings might seem. 

But almost immediately, and greatly 
to his relief, the waiter no sooner came 
within two or three paces of meeting 
him, than he darted aside through a door- 
way. He and his pyramid of shining 
dishes disappeared as by a flash, and 
when Paul reached the spot a door had 
already closed, and doubtless the waiter 
was already half way up some flight of 
steps. 

Paul gave a sigh of thankfulness at 
his escape,— wondering at the cunning 
manner in which fate was guiding his 
course; and the more so that from be- 
hind where the waiter had stood and so 
shielded until then that Paul had not 
seen him, appeared the tall, erect figure 
of the Count Garnetto. 

It flashed upon Paul that here indeed 
was an intervention. There was no one 


in all Rome to whom he could more will- 
ingly put his question, if he could only 
be sure that it would be answered. 

The Count slowly approached,—would 
have passed without any greeting ; while 
about to do so, however, droppeda flick- 
ering glance of semi-recognition upon 
the other, from an indistinct conscious- 
ness of having seen him somewhere be- 
fore. Twice, indeed, it had so happened, 
though evidently the Court could not 
recall it. It was merely that somewhere 
in the past the artist had chanced to 
cross his path in an unimportant way. 

But even that errant glance was 
enough to encourage Paul to speak, and 
hesitatingly he stepped directly in front. 

“ Count Garnetto ?”’ 

« Signor?” 

It was strange how even then Paul’s 
fate seemed to take him into its guid- 
ance, against his own endeavors. He 
was about to begin with a question that 
had been upon his lips for many min- 
utes, to be addressed to the alloted per- 
son ; now as the words trembled there, 
he felt the question changing in spite of 
himself. 

“ Count Garnetto,” he said, “ Can the 
—that is, what is the Monleffi token ?”’ 

A smile came into the Count’s face as 
then he recognized in his questioner the 
person who at Andrea’s shop had been 
searching for the lost emblem. A smile, 
followed in part by a slight frown, as it 
seemed to occur to him that after all 
this person was not of his acquaintance 
and had no right to address him upon 
any subject, much less upon one of such 
a nature, containing in it possibly the 
elements of family mystery. In fact, all 
the distrust and reticence of the Roman 
patrician classes, warning them against 
unnecessary communication with strang- 
ers, who might better be left to pass on 
their way unrecognized, now seemed to 
leap to the surface, showing itself plainly 
written in his face ; and Paul feared lest 
with curt courtesy he might simply pass 
by and leave him to himself. 
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But fate was controlling the Count too. 
The appearance of distrust seemed to 
die away as quickly as it had appeared ; 
and again the smile of deferenee, the re- 
solve that at least he might venture to 
tarry a moment and hear what Paul had 
to say, stole across his features. 

“ You were asking —”’ 

“Yesterday, —at a shop in the Via 
Condotti. You were there, and appeared 
to know something about what I chanced 
to be enquiring for. It has greatly in- 
terested me —that subject —more, in 
fact than I can easily realize. I have 
been somewhat fettered in my enquiries ; 
and so I thought that — ” 

“ Come with me,” the Count said, with 
kind courtesy taking Paul’s arm. 

He led the way around the corner, and 
half a score paces down the cross street, 
and opening a door, motioned the other 
to enter before him. It seemed that 
Paul had chanced to time his steps so 
favorably as to meet the Count almost 
at his very threshold. For here was the 
Palazzo Garnetto, which had been for 
centuries in his family, andin part was 
still occupied by him. 

The pavement floor, as is usual in 
Rome, was taken up with small shops ; 
from the second floor Paul could see that 
there were dwellers of all conditions in- 
habiting the various apartments, de- 
creasing in social condition as the way 
led up. But having gained the second 
floor, the Count stopped, produced his 
key, and let the stranger into a suite of 
rooms that in many respects was differ- 
ent from anything to which Paul had 
ever yet been admitted. 

They were the Count’s private apart- 
ments. Probably in the past the whole 
palace must have been occupied by his 
ancestors ; in fact, it could have been 
built for no other purpose ; and where 
the requirements of the immediate fam- 
ily did not extend, armed liveried retain- 
ers must have thrunged every nook and 
corner. But cruel war and plague and 
what 


not —and ‘after all it takes less 
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than these elements sometimes to reduce 
a powerful family to want in almost any 
country —had brought the Garnetti 
down to this simple representative, who, 
still unmarried, now lived in merely a 
portion of the ancient possession, and in 
solitary grandeur was left to dream of 
the past glories that in all probability 
could never be renewed. 

What portion he had retained, how- 
ever, was somewhat magnificent in its 
way. Paul saw before hima large room, 
with another and apparently more pri- 
vate apartment opening out from it ; 
and it seemed as though there were 
others further beyond, the whole con- 
stituting one long suite. The two visi- 
ble rooms were crowded with antique 
furniture, and the walls covered with 
paintings, principally the work of medi- 
geval times, showing that as the fortunes 
of the family had gradually waned and 
their habitable space became contracted, 
whatever was choice and valuable in their 
surroundings had been retained, and 
little by little had become condensed into 
a constantly narrowing space, perhaps 
having now, however, come to its final 
stage of contraction. There must be 
many such apartments in Rome, jealous- 
ly secluded during generations past from 
the profanation of foreign eyes, and des- 
tined to be still as carefully reserved in 
the future, as long as the waning for- 
tunes of the families to which they be- 
long may permit. 

The ceiling was darkened, and in some 
places stained and cracked. Through 
the discoloration Paul could see that it 
was covered in fresco with allegorical 
figures, single and in groups ; but in con- 
sequence of the partial decay, as well as 
the seemingly unnecessary darkness of 
the room, he could not make out the sub- 
jects, much less arrive at any definite 
idea as to who had been theartists. The 
work of three or four centuries ago, those 
paintings might have been by the great 
masters of the day, and therefore now 
become priceless or they might be of 
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such inferior merit that their final disap- 
pearance by crumbling and discoloration 
would prove no loss at all. He would 
have liked the privilege of throwing open 
the half-closed windows, and climbing 
up to examine those paintings more 
closely, and if possible identify the art- 
ists. It would have given him almost 
as much pleasure to wander at will about 
the apartment, and look into the old 
carved cabinets and chests that lined the 
wail. It seemed a pity that so much 
which might be of interest in the domain 
of art could not have been made known 
and classified ; at least, that it could not 
be thrown open to public gaze, if only 
to ascertain whether it had any great 
value. 

But he felt that he could not ask for 
that privilege. He knew that he had been 
called in, not as an artist but as a mere 
inquirer into the history of a single ob- 
ject. He realized, somehow, that it was 
merely through a transient impulse that 
the host had condescended to invite him 
in at all ; something, it might be akin to 
the impulse which had led Paul to put 
to him his unpremeditated question. He 
must take heed not to lose, by any irrel- 
evant question, the short time afforded. 

Already it seemed,to him that in the 
mind of the Count the friendly impulse 
was dying away. He could almost read 
it in his silence, his face becoming more 
averted each moment, as though he would 
fain lose his realization that a stranger 
was in that charmed circle ; and also in 
the hesitating manner with which at last, 
after searching among old treasures of 
books and parchments that lay piled in 
a corner book-case, he approached, with 
a manner that seemed to say that it were 
best their business should be as speedily 
as possible concluded, and the intruder 
again on his way. It was not a discour- 


teous manner, — that, in his own house, 
he could not put on ; but there was a cer- 
tain coldness, unlike his first pleasant 
smile of welcome, that told Paul he had 
reached the limit of hospitable interest, 
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and must be careful how he presumed to 
trespass. 

“It is here,” the Count said, placing 
before Paul a black-letter quarto, “in the 
chronicle of Fra Anatola, that you will 
find what little is known of the Monleffi 
token. I have opened it at the page, you 
will see. Be pleased to look into it at 
your leisure. That you may be undis- 
turbed, I will sit down at another table 
and pursue my correspondence.” 

To Paul’s surprise and delight, he 
found that the volume was a duplicate 
of the unentitled and defective @hron- 
icle that he had purchased from Andrea. 
A duplicate that was perfect in every 
particular, the title page being pre- 
served, and the original pages relating 
to the story of Marcia being all intact, in- 
stead of giving place, as in his own copy, 
to a fraudulent substitution of uninter- 
esting and foreign matter. And so he 
now read toits conclusion the story that 
had hitherto been so abruptly broken 
off from his knowledge. 

The Monleffi token —it was a ring, 
composed ‘of a double-headed serpent, 
with cabalistic charaeters upon its two 
foreheads. This certainly was confirm- 
ation of what healready knew. Reading 
further, he saw that it was true what 
Marcia had told him, as to the young 
Duke Pergola never having appeared at 
the Palazza Monleffi. She had not known 
why at the time, nor did it seem to have 
been afterwards told her ; but could any- 
thing be more in natural accord with the 
story of it, as now Paul read the sequel 
in the Fra Anatola chronicle ? 

The young Duke,— brave and gallant, 
yet not beyond the indiscretions that so 
often accompany youth, wealth, and sta- 
tion,— had duly arrived at Rome, and, as 
had been agreed upon, would the next 
day have presented himself before Mar- 
cia, to await the pleasure of her judg- 
ment or approbation. It was an unusual 
crisis in his life ; what more natural than 
that the evening before he should seek 
to wile away the intervening time and 
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possibly put aside his nervous thoughts 
with pleasant pastimes ? These pleasant 
pastimes were first to patrol the streets 
with his comrades, making the night re- 
sonant with their uproarious glee, and 
after that, in an upper room, to engage 
in the festivities of wine and cards. The 
wine naturally led to recklessness in the 
play, and soon the stakes grew large, and 
speedily changed from hand to hand, 
with the varying fortunes of the game. 

There were eight men present in all, 
and among them Marcia’s brother An- 
tonio, who by preconcerted arrangement 
had accidentally, as it were, stumbled 
upon the party and joined it. The Duke 
Pergola played at one end of the room, 
and young Antonio at the other; so for 
a while they were kept apart. 

But the Duke lost heavily ; at first all 
that his purse contained ; then all the 
promises of payment that he could well 
ask that they should receive ;— then, 
through some singular fatality, the enor- 
mity of which in his intoxicated state he 
failed to realize, he pledged as an earnest 
of further payment, by way of redemp- 
tion, the Monleffitoken. It was not his 
own to pledge,—it had been lent him for 
another purpose ; but about that no one 
there knew except Antonio. 

He, overhearing, from his end of the 
apartment, some discussion about the 
artistic properties of the ring, drew near, 
and in a moment ascertained the ill use 
that was being made of the token, and 
naturally took offense. Was it not an 
insult to his sister,— in fact, to his whole 
family ? Words and recriminations grew 
high and loud, and at last came the inev- 
itable affront. No strong resonant blow, 
— only a featherweight dropping of two 
fingers upon the Duke’s cheek ; but of 
course it was enough. 

After that there could be but one 
course taken, and the whole wine-excit- 
ed party descended to the garden behind 
the house. There, beside the flowering 
orange trees, and directly in front of a 
softly murmuring fountain, the heated 
VoL. XIV.—31. 
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play was fought out, and within three 
minutes the young Duke fell mortally 
wounded, his head resting upon the foun- 
tain coping, and the thin stream of wa- 
ter from Hebe’s pitcher dripping upon 
his outstretched hand. It could not 
wash away the blood, much less could 
the cooling flow bring back the ebbing 
life. 

This was why the young Duke did not 
keep his appointment at the Palazza 
Monleffi ;— and this, too, was why Mar- 
cia’s brother never returned, since he 
was obliged to fly at once, and with re- 
lays of swift steeds reach some province 
where for a while he might conceal his 
name, or at least, if known, remain out 
of reach of the vengeance of the slain 
man’s kinsmen. 

“Tt is a singular story, Count Garnet- 
to,” Paul said, closing the book. “Not 
merely the Monleffi token, but the fate 
of Marcia, has greatly interested me. I 
must tell you that I have a copy of this 
chronicle, but deficient in just this part 
that most attracted me. I had sup- 
posed, indeed, that mine was the only 
copy extant.” 

“ Perhaps the only one except this, 
Signor. I happen to have this copy my- 
self from the fact that I am somewhat 
distantly connected with the Monleffi 
family, or should be if any of them were 
still extant. They are all gone, however. 
The young Count Antonio who so un- 
fortunately slew the Duke Pergola and 
in consequence was obliged to flee, was 
the last of the maledescent. He died 
afterwards in the war against the Turks 
and left no issue.” 

“ And Marcia?” 

“ Also died unmarried. These facts, 
Signor, I have learned from intimate 
study of the Monleffi line, tracing it 
down to its latest connection with my 
own, and so coming into possession of 
a great many documents relating to the 
family history.” 

“Ah! It must be very interesting, 
indeed, to be able to read them,” Paul 
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responded ; and he paused for amoment, 
with some half defined hope that the 
Count would open his heart so far as to 
offer him a sight of those interesting 
papers, as well as perhaps allow him, in 
connection with them, to spend a few 
moments in looking at the art and anti- 
quarian treasures his room contained. 

But he saw almost at once that this 
was not to be. The Count’s last burst 
of communication had evidently exceed- 
ed all that he had at first intended to 
offer, and from his hardening, fixed 
expression and stony attitude Paul real- 
ized that the moment for his departure 
had come. 

He muttered his acknowledgements 
for his courtesy and turned to go,— tak- 
ing for the instant the wrong direction, 
and coming before a bust upon a breast- 
high pedestal blocking the way. It was 
the bust of a female figure, and a faint- 
ness seemed to come over him as though 
it had purposely placed itself in his path 
for recognition. 

Though it was white and sightless, 
and asa piece of sculpture lacking those 
elements of shade and color that in a 
portrait will generally betray identity, 
Paul could not mistake the features,— 
the curve of the lips, with their sweet 
smile ; the shape of the head; even the 
dressing of the hair. He knew it for 
Marcia, at a glance. 

“This bust, Count Garnetto?” he en- 
quired. 

“Tt was dug up from some ruins under 
the city a few months ago. None of us 
can tell whom or what it represents. 
There is no name or cipher upon it. It 
may bea portrait of some unknown per- 
son,— it may be a heathen goddess ; who 
can now tell? I have kept it simply for 
its beauty ; you see that though slightly 
discolored it has received no injury.” 

“Tt is Marcia— Marcia Monleffi,” 
Paul exclaimed, impetuously. 

The Count turned his eyes upon him 
with a startled expression,—less in sur- 
prise at the suggestion, than that the 


visitor should have dared, and without 
any evidence, to make it. Who was this 
stranger, that he should present his un- 
founded suppositions, based upon no 
authority, and outweighing anything 
from the previous studies of learned and 
experienced scholars ? 

“And why —” he said. 

Paul remained for the moment mute, 
and with a crushed feeling of having 
gone too far and suffered rebuke for it. 
How could he explain what was in his 
thoughts? Why should he tellthe Count 
that Marcia had already come to him, 
and that he knew her bust as one would 
recognize the portrait of a friend? The 
Count would not believe him,— would 
drive him from the place as one who was 
either insane or was practicing upon his 
host’s credulity. Even were he to be- 
lieve, why should Paul whisper his pleas- 
ant secret to all the world, and before it 
had reached some predetermined issue, 
which might concern him alone?” 

“Pardon me, Count, for my indiscre- 
tion,” he stammered. “I have noreason 
to say what I did. If I can explain my 
thought, it was that this bust is so beau- 
tiful, solike what I might have supposed 
would represent —” 

“Doubtless there must have been 
beautiful maidens in Rome, other than 
Marcia Monleffi,” the Count said. “This 
might as well be one of those. Nor do 
we know how beautiful Marcia might 
really have been. The favoring descrip- 
tion of a partisan of the House might 
not be entirely worthy of credence.” 

“To be sure. And so— hoping that 
you will forgive the intrusion of my fool- 
ish thought —unwarrantable, I know—” 

The Count ceremoniously bowed. 

“ And that I may again thank you for 
your kindness in showing —” 

Again the Count bowed, slowly fol- 
lowing his guest in his backward pro- 
gression, nor giving the slightest hint 
that he might remain, or at any future 
time return. And so, with mingled 
thanks and apologies, Paul made his way 
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to the door; and in a moment, scarcely 
knowing how it happened, found him- 
self alone in the street outside. 


X. 


AMAZED and bewildered Paul stood in 
the open street, and pondered upon the 
events of the last two hours. The pres- 
ence of Marcia once more in his rooms, 
and her subsequent sudden disappear- 
ance did not, as might have been sup- 
posed, entirely occupy his thoughts. 
Those incidents had already become a 
twice-told story with him ; and whatever 
of the supernatural or semi-delusive he 
might choose to see in it,— making up 
his mind alternately in one or the other 
direction as chance seemed to will it,— 
he felt that it was a matter that had 
almost ceased to surprise him. The 
apparent confirmation of Marcia’s story 
in the perfect copy of Fra Anatola’s 
chronicle, and the sudden presentation 
of her marble image before him, so life- 
like that it almost seemed as though she 
were following him in his journeyings 
round Rome, and that he should never 
be able to release his mind from her sub- 
tle influence, —these, of course, were 
features in the case that increased its 
mystery and necessarily Paul’s wonder- 
ment. 

But that which now more than any- 
thing else gave intensity to his reflec- 
tions, adding to the incomprehensibility 
of the many surprises which continually 
beset him, was the singular persistency 
with which every circumstance appeared 
to have been evolved from some fixed 
and predetermined plan, all pointing to- 
wards the accomplishment of a single 
purpose. The strange chance, if it were 
chance, by which the Count Garnetto 
had appeared upon the spot as the very 
person from whom Paul could most ap- 
propriately ask an answer to his ques- 
tion; the impulse that had led him at 
the last moment to change the nature of 
his demand ; the sudden reaching out of 
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the Count’s mind towards Paul in re- 
sponse, altering for the instant a nature 
so largely given over to reticence and 
seclusion; the flood of explanation that 
within the compass of this momentary 
access of friendship enlightened Paul 
respecting so much that until then had 
been mysterious or unknown to him ; and 
after that the gradual withdrawal of the 
Count’s confidence from him, and the 
resumption of his natural frigidity and 
reserve ;—looking at all these circum- 
stances, it seemed as though, through 
the command of some irresistible fate, 
a sealed casket had been opened to give 
him a peep within, and then closed again, 
lest he might learn too much, and so 
thwart a destiny that could be allowed 
to advance only a certain distance in its 
accomplishment. 

Now he stood outside the Palazzo 
Garnetto, gazing up at its many tiers of 
windows, scarcely knowing how he had 
found his way out, with difficulty realiz- 
ing indeed that he had ever been within. 
Would fate ever so far indulge him that 
once again he might gain access there, 
and be able to gaze more leisurely upon 
those accumulated treasures? Might it 
not be that, if at some distant period he 
were to take courage and make personal 
application for re-admission, he could 
succeed? Yet how, after all, could he 
dare make the attempt? 

As now he looked up, he saw a long 
range of windows all alike; which four 
or five of these might mark the Count’s 
apartments? Below, at equal distances 
along the line of little shops, were three 
small doors; through which of these had 
he passed in and out? He could not 
tell. Truly the casket was again impen- 
etrably closed ; fate had given him that 
one peep inside, and then, for some wise 
reason doubtless, had shut him out, and 
perhaps forever. 

Slowly Paul turned away, and in a 
moment again stood in the Corso. Here 
he wandered listlessly onward, trying to 
compose his conflicting thoughts into 
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shape. A little further and he came to 
the end of the broader way, and found 
himself involved in a tangle of the nar- 
rower streets. Here the quaintness of 
the old buildings that lined the route, 
speaking more plainly than elsewhere of 
ancient Rome and its imperishable tra- 
ditions, tended somewhat to impress 
their suggestions upon him and if they 
did not resolve any of his fancies, at 
least to disentangle somewhat the con- 
fusion of so many topics, and fix his 
mind once more upon a single issue. 
The old question with which he had 
started now again came back and in full 
force :— Can the dead ever reappear ? 
Why not, indeed? For the fiftieth 
time he answered the question, and al- 
ways in the same circle of thought. 
Those old Romans, — every particle of 
the dust beneath his feet must at one 
time have been part of their bodies, — 
every one of those buildings stretching 
out before him have been the work of 
their artistic genius,— every tradition of 
history or romance held relation to their 
past lives, and had grown up through 
the garnered centuries from the memory 
of their deeds. Could it be expected 
that those men should have lain down 
in their graves, and not at times have 
desired to see once more the works they 
had planted and the descendants to whom 
they had left the inspiration of their suc- 
cesses, so that they might be carried out 
in perhaps still more glorious results? 
With such a spirit impelling them, was 
it any more than natural that whatever 
their newer condition might be, their 
longing should at times prove so strong 
as to burst aside the constraints upon 
their disembodied spirits, and allow them 
for greater or less periods occasionally 
to enjoy a glimpse again of the world they 
had thought to have left behind forever ? 
Nay, might it not be more common 
than one would have supposed, — these 
familiar spirits reappearing in dreams or 
in actual seeming reproduction of body, 
and so holding communication with their 
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descendants, in loving guidance? That 
strangers in Rome, weighted with cold 
philosophy of fact and skepticism, did 
not know anything about all this, — was 
it a reason why it might not be so, all 
the same, and by some cogent freema- 
sonry of caste be kept from them ? 

It was now about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the heat was. becoming 
somewhat mitigated. Here and there 
men were arousing from their siestas, 
but still a few remained, enjoying to the 
last moment the quietude of their slum- 
bers. Paul could see them curled up 
under dark arches, or supported in sit- 
ting posture against the shady sides of 
the dingy houses. In all cases, it seemed 
to him, they slept with placidity upon 
their features, and sometimes with pleas- 
ant smiles, as though favored with sweet 
dreams. What were those dreams? 
Were they visions of their ancestors of 
two thousand years ago, coming to whis- 
per kind greetings to their descendants ? 
And were he to question the dreamers, 
would they confess these visions to him? 
Or would they repulse his overtures, as 
the mere idle curiosity ot one who, com- 
ing from a strange land, had no claim to 
be admitted into their confidence? 

Mutely wondering, Paul passed on- 
ward, and at length, crossing the Forum, 
came to the Colosseum. He peeped 
within through one of the end archways. 
No one was now in the arena, except a 
grizzled old monk making his pilgrimage 
around the stations. He was kneeling 
at the one nearest the entrance. A pleas- 
ant smile was on his face. To what be- 
nign whisperings was he listening? It 
did not appear probable that the mere 
routine of those daily prayers of his 
could so genially illumine his features 
with sunshine. Paul had seen paintings 
wherein the souls of the martyrs who 
had lain down their lives in this great 
theatre of the past were seen descending 
from Heaven and bringing comfort to 
those whose duty it was still to die. 
Could they now be speaking encouraging 
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words to this poor monk, telling him that 
in a little while he too would come to 
his reward ? 

Yet even as he gazed, he could see the 
bright smile fade away, and a frown be- 
gin to spread over the monk’s features. 
What might it mean? Only, perhaps, 
that all those who had died upon that 
soil had not been Christian martyrs, and 
so could not be in sympathy with him. 
There had been heathen slaves innum- 
erable, and among them even patricians 
had fought for glory. Most commonly, 
to be sure, under conditions that ensured 
victory ; but might there have been times 
when even these, though doubly pro- 
tected with panopoly of defence, might 
have gone down and bitten the dust in 
death? If so, might they not now be 
whispering their old belief in the gods 
to the praying monk? Was he not only 
hearing words that Paul could not hear, 
but also seeing forms that were beyond 
any stranger’s consciousness, and in his 
frown resisting strange temptations to- 
wards recantation ? 

Again Paul crept onward, and soon 
reaching the Lateran Gate, passed out- 
side. And here it seemed to him as 
though he should at last be free from his 
disturbing imaginings,—free to collect 
his scattered thoughts into cogent shape, 
and banish the fitful visions that encir- 
cled them. Here were now no antique 
walls, alive with suggestions of mystical 
shadows, but only the wide, bare plain, 
unsuggestive as any prairie of his own 
land, and stretching miles away to the 
Alban Hills. Now at last he might pos- 
sess his soul in peace. 

But here, too, were whisperings of the 
past, besetting him with their direful 
temptations towards uneasythought. On 
his right were the long, broken rows of 
the aqueduct reaching to the distant hori- 
zon ; how could he help imagining that 
he could see the Roman armies defiling 
in shadowy array benéath the crum- 
bling arches ? Away off were the resting 
places of the ancient patrician families ; 
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where else than here would souls severed 
from their bodies prefer to linger, and at 
times announce their presence to the 
newer world, even perhaps to the pass- 
ing stranger, for lack of any other vehi- 
cle for manifestation ? Beneath the plain 
were the remains of cities that had once 
existed as wealthy suburbs to imperial 
Rome. They were nowall buried out of 
sight ; yet still they were there,— their 
tombs, their temples, their art treasures 
hidden safely from the spoiler. Was not 
the dust Paul flung from his feet fully 
as much the dust of men that had once 
lived and moved among these scenes, as 
any that he had scattered in his path 
along the crowded city’s ways? 

At last, in despair of being able ever 
to wrest himself from his morbid imagin- 
ings,— feeling, indeed, that before long 
perhaps his brain would give way be- 
neath the intensity of his thoughts, and 
reduce him to some condition of actual 
insanity, Paul almost prayed aloud for 
relief,— anything, that might bring to 
his aid a different train of thought and 
observation. And at that moment, as ° 
though in answer to that half-expressed 
prayer, it came. 

He had been watching the approach 
from afar of a moving object, so envel- 
oped with dust that at first he could 
scarcely make out its nature with any 
precision, and certainly without any sus- 
picion that he might in any way be inter- 
ested in it. But as it drew nearer, re- 
solving itself into a vettura, slowly mov- 
ing onwards to the city, he began some- 
how to feel that it held something be- 
longing to himself ; and when it came 
close at hand, and he saw his cousin 
Florence sitting outside upon the raised 
seat behind the driver, his heart gave a 
great bound. 

It seemed, indeed, as though, with the 
vision of a different scene, his morbid 
dreams were now being rolled away as a 
scroll from before his darkened mind, 
and that he was saved. He was not sur- 
prised, as otherwise he might have been, 
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at her sudden appearance, and so oppor- 
tunely. So much had already happened 
to him that day, that nothing more could 
have astonished him, much less the 
drawing near of one whom he knew to 
be already on her way, and at any hour 
likely to come before him. It was with 
a cry of joy rather than of surprise that 
he now called her name. It was as 
hailing a deliverance from oppressed 
thought, as well as rejoicing in her com- 
ing; as though she were bringing with 
her a new and fresh atmosphere to dis- 
sipate from his mind its unhealthy, in- 
sane bodings, and restore him to needed 
calm and peace. 

Without arresting the course of the 
vettura, and scarcely giving its driver 
time to comprehend what he was about, 
Paul sprung upon the wheel, and in a 
minute had swung himself upward, and 
was sitting beside Florence. 

“Yes, I have been expecting you,” he 
said. “Your letters—” 

“We left Naples three days ago. But 
you did not know exactly when we were 
coming? Howthen—” 

“ Not today, it may be ; but of course 
before long. I was now merely taking 
my walk. How fortunate that I should 
have happened to wander in this direc- 
tion! And your father?” 

“He is inside, and I believe, asleep. 
He has been in Rome before, and seems 
to have no desire again to see it froma 
distance. As for myself, of course I 
could not bear not to catch the earliest 
possible glimpse of it. So here I am.” 

“And here we both are, Florence. 
And almost alone, as always I would like 
to see you.” 

Only the driver near them, sitting 
doubled up and half asleep, with the 
reins held loosely in his relaxed fingers, 
while the horses plodded slowly at their 
discretion over the well known road. 
He could scarcely see them unless he 
turned,— would not notice how their 
hands met upon the seat between them ; 
certainly could not understand anything 
that they said, 
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Paul gazed for a moment earnestly 
upon Florence, to see what changes, if 
any, the past two years might have made 
in her. The somewhat unformed girl of 
eighteen had now grown into the cul- 
tured woman. Her face was not as full 
and round, but a deeper intelligence had 
spread over it, adding the charm of re- 
flectiveness to its natural vivacity. Her 
figure had become more mature, as well 
as graceful ; her bright golden curls that 
had then fallen loosely down to her waist 
were now looped in well arranged tress- 
es around her head, but, though some- 
what repressed, failing to conceal their 
natural exuberance. The artless girl 
had merged into the self-possessed wo- 
man, more beautiful than ever, it seemed 
to Paul; every line and shade an im- 
provement on what had gone before, and 
every alteration a change towards a more 
perfect realization of loveliness. Foran 
instant he gazed, drinking in the whole 
bright picture ; and clearly she saw his 
admiration and contentment, for she 
blushed and smiled a little by turns, but 
was not offended at his scrutiny. 

“And you — what have you been do- 
ing?” Sheasked. “ The arts, have they 
been kind to you? And the picture —” 

“You have heard, then ?” 

“TI have heard nothing. But you 
know that when you left, you told me 
that the true plan for an artist, if he 
would make and establish his fame, 
would be not to waste himself on sepa- 
rate little matters, but to concentrate 
everything upon one great effort which, 
if a success, might take the world by 
storm. Have you done so?” 

“ Taken the world by storm, Florence ? 
Not yet. But I have my great painting 
under way, all the same, and I hope —I 
believe, in fact, that it is sure to be a 
success,” 

“ And you will let me see it ?” 

“Not yet,—in a few days, perhaps, 
but not now. Let me work a little while 
longer upon it, so that it will be more 
worthy of your first view of it.” 

He thought that. Florence seemed a 
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trifle vexed at this, though at the time 
she said nothing in opposition, But as 
he afterwards thought the matter over, 
perhaps his answer might have been a 
little unkind, or at least, inconsiderate. 
Well enough to keep his picture back 
from the world, so as the better to chal- 
lenge its criticism in completed form, but 
to Florence certainly something differ- 
ent was due. She was hisall in all, and 
the one who through life should enjoy 
with him his fame, if it ever dawned. Who 
better than herself should be entitled to 
watch that dawn, and rejoice with him in 
its gradual progression, and from the 
first applaud each success, and possibly, 
throughout his efforts, add her judgment 
so as to help him change poor crudities 
of art into satisfactory results? Even 
at the moment it seemed to him that 
perhaps he was scarcely treating her 
fairly. Yet not knowing how otherwise 
to answer, he could only change the sub- 
ject of their conversation. 

“Yes, you shall see the picture soon, 
I hope. And now, tell me about all 
things at home.” 

There had been much already written, 
of course, but still much had been left 
untold. Who does not know how often 
these little matters of social gossip will 
refuse to yield to even the most facile 
pen, and will await delivery until drawn 
out by a glance or some suggestion of a 
kindred type? Nowthe pleasant stream 
of minor incident began to run, and lit- 
tle by little the hitherto almost forgot- 
ten past flowed sparkling before Paul, 
until once more he was in his own coun- 
try, away forever, it seemed, from any 
disturbing influences. 

The queer sayings of people whom he 
had long ceased to think of, but who by 
some quaint turn of phraseology came 
again before him as well remembered as 
ever in every line and feature; the odd 
events of social life that had made their 
passing ripple and then subsided, but 
none theless came fresh with all their old 
effect, when spread out before one who 
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as yet had failed to hear of them ;—in 
a few moments, indeed, the little village 
at home and all within it came before 
Paul with every trait and feature repro- 
duced, as though pictured out before him 
in a camera. The willow tree beneath 
which Florence and he had sat, —the 
pond, with its water lilies making green 
more than half its surface, —the gate at 
the end of the avenue with its broken 
hasp still hanging loose because no one 
had ever found time to mend it ;— what 
were all the phantom forms or illusions 
that as a part of some gigantic and com- 
plicated machinery of fate had so lately 
disturbed him, to these simple sooth- 
ing touches from the memory of his for- 
mer life? As the gentle ripple of pleas- 
ant homelike reminiscence purled softly 
by, he felt all cares dashing from his 
mind like the exhalations of a dew, and 
almost lost every perception’ of the pres- 
ent moment, burying himself once more 
in the cheery, familiar past. 

It was not altogether so with Florence, 
of course. It could not be supposed that 
she should for the first time enter Rome 
and be oblivious of all its teachings and 
surprises. Momentarily, therefore, Paul 
recalled himself to the present life, that 
he might point out to her something of 
especial interest; yet it was now with 
a far different spirit from that with which 
he had so lately passed through them 
himself. 

The Lateran Gate,— it had its connec- 
tion with the past, to be sure; but was 
not a French sentinel guarding it, bring- 
ing to the mind merely a commonplace 
picture of modern supremacy? True, if 
the mind would run into fancy, it sug- 
gested the Gaul taking his revenge by 
occupying with force the approach to 
the broad Via Appia, along which once 
he had trudged, with chains upon his 
ankles, to a noisome prison; yet who 
among all the Roman slaves would hold 
communication with him from the dead? 

There was the Colosseum ; and Flor- 
ence must of course have it pointed 
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out to her, yet not with all the espec- 
ial detail that would be necessary if they 
were not so soon to revisit it at their 
leisure. Paul could not gaze inside as 
they slowly rumbled past ; he would not 
now have cared to do so. Was the old 
monk still on his knees, praying at one 
of the twelve stations? Let him do so, 
and let him frown on forever at his will. 
His scowl could come no longer from 
the dead Roman whispering to him cruel 
and sarcastic mockings at the new faith ; 
it was only that the monk, with nothing 
to distract him except his own thoughts, 
must have forgotten for the moment the 
sequence of his prayers, and was wrink- 
ling up his forehead in passing effort to 
recall it. 

As they drove through the narrower 
tangle of streets that led up to the Corso, 
and gazed down intotheir quiet recesses, 
it could be seen that the siesta for the 
day was almost over. The sleeping men 
had now arisen from their nooks behind 
the arches of the doorways, and gone to 
their work again. A few of the most 
lazily inclined still remained; one whom 
Paul had noted on his former passage 
through, leaning against the shady side 
of a cask, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, his head sunk upon his should- 
er, and a pleasant smile upon his face, 
was still there, having scarcely moved a 
hair’s breadth from his first position ; 
and the smile, if any way altered, was 
yet more intense and satisfied. But it 
was not now as though Imperial ances- 
tors were whispering pleasant greetings 
to him; it was merely, perhaps, that in 
his dreams he had found enough food 
and tobacco for the coming day, and felt 
that he need no longer work until the 
supply was exhausted. 

The vettura rumbled on — down the 
Corso, then across to the Via Babuino, 
where at length it stopped at the hotel. 
The landlord came out to receive them. 
Paul assisted Florence down from the 
top, her father emerged from the inside 
and shook him by the hand, a crowd of 
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porters and commissionaires stood ready 
to sweep the whole party out of his sight, 
— the pleasant ride was at an end. 

“You will show Rome to Florence, 
will you not ?”’ said her father. “ It isan 
old story to me, you know ; and besides, 
I have scarcely the strength to go about 
so much. I commit her to you, there- 
fore, for the rest of the month.” 

“ Have no fear, sir, I will assume charge 
of her, and will come every day to take 
her out. Tomorrow, shall it be, Flor- 
ence,— after you have rested ?” 

* Yes,. tomorrow.— Do you know,” 
she added, gazing inquisitively at him, 
“that you seem to have changed, even 
during the past hour? In expression, I 
mean. When first you spoke to me, I 
felt alittle disappointed. You appeared 
depressed and wearied, not altogether 
yourself, somehow ; though | could see 
that you made an effort to overcome it, 
and certainly I felt that you were glad 
toseeme. But now—” 

‘““ Now, Florence ?”’ 

“Well, you are different now. Your 
expression is brighter and more cheerful, 
and it seems all to have come about with- 
in our ride.” 

“You see, Florence, that the mere 
meeting you again has made me more 
pleasantly disposed.” 

“ But why, before that, should you not 
have been cheerful ?”’ 

“Tcan scarcely say,—if ‘I dared to try. 
I do not know that I could make you 
comprehend me. In fact, I can hardly 
comprehend myself. IfItried to guess 
at the truth, it may be as one of my 
friends,— Rodman Glenn,— says, that I 
have confined myself too closely to my 
work, and allowed queer thoughts and 
fancies to brood over me. One often gets 
wrapped up in one’s pursuits, you know ; 
and my picture —”’ 

“ The picture that I am not yet allowed 
to see?” 

“ Have patience with mea little while 
longer, Florence ; the time will come, and 
then you will see it to better advantage 
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than now. But I have been closely held 
to my work for weeks past, not taking 
exercise or any relaxation, even repress- 
ing companionship ; and so— well, of 
course, the usual result has come. All 
sorts of strange ideas have begun throng- 
ing upon me. Some of them may be 
real—some are purely fantastic, per- 
haps. If I were inclined to be supersti- 
tious —and yet, certainly the marvels 
that have beset me must in part be actual, 
I should think —it could not be that 
everything—. Even today — yes, today 
more than any other time I believe — so 
many things have happened to me — 
queer things, and singular coincidences, 
and — I can scarcely say that none of 
them were meant — nor could I explain 
them, altogether — though some time I 
may try—. Jt has been a day of surpris- 
es, in fact —”’ 

“ But all this will now come to an end, 
will it not? You will no longer let your 
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queer fancies brood over you? See! I 
have come to cure you. I will take you 
out every day into the fresh air and clear 
sunlight — there must be no more sur- 
prises.” 

“T do not really think there will be, 
Florence. Henceforth there will be a 
newer and a more cheerful life for me. 
Yes, we will go out every day and see 
Rome together. My last surprise for 
the day has been the seeing you upon the 
top of the vettura. Such pleasant things 
as that cannot come in too great num- 
bers. But as for the surprises generated 
by my morbid fancies, let them now fly 
far away. With you here I will have no. 
more of them.” 

But he turned pale and almost stag- 
gered as he spoke. For as Florence 
drew off her glove to bid him good bye 
until the morrow, he saw glittering upon 
her forefinger the missing Monleffi to- 
ken. 
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EARLY EDITORS 


Epitors of early newspapers, during 
active life, present in eulogistic strain 
the brief biographies and partial sketch- 
es of those who have passed into the 
grave, who had been conspicuous or 
prominent or measurably distinguished 
in their career and in the community. 
After death they are themselves not in- 
frequently neglected in this last manner 
of mention by contemporaries, and by 
pens which flow ardent tribute to the 
living who yet possess the ability to re- 
ward and benefit. It was remarked by 
aged editor Hancey of the Louisville 
Democrat, many years ago, the contem- 
porary of brilliant and scholarly Prentice, 
who made the Louisville _Journa/ famous 
in his period of control, that among the 
sad recollections of his retiracy in the 
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evening of a long and laborious lifetime, 
poorly rewarded by his fellow citizens, 
was the consciousness that he had striv- 
en and succeeded in raising from very 
common clay to positions of honor, 
emolument and distinction, many who 
proved unworthy and ungrateful. Their 
natural parts, except assurance alone, 
would have held them in the groove and 
rut of inconspicuous notice and the neg- 
lectful attention of community. 

The early editors of California must 
be reckoned in a different light from 
their predecessors in the duty of any 
other portion of the continent. John, 
Smith brought no press to his primitive 
Jamestown Colony to herald his plant- 
ing of the settlement, and to aid him in 
his futile efforts to impress upon the 
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emigrants whose greed was gold the 
earnest counsel that mica was not gold, 
that all that glittered was not that prec- 
ious metal. Hendrick Hudson had no 
press to record the discovery af the Hud- 
son; and the adventurous Dutch who 
founded New Amsterdam on Manhattan 
Island were not accompanied by a writer 
to emblazon their deeds in newspapers 
—which did not exist. The Pilgrim 
Fathers had neither a press to record 
nor a Palfrey to immortalize their found- 
ing of New England, destined to pro- 
duce the Athens of America, to shape 
the “Hub of the Universe,” and to 
eventually assimilate her Bunker’s Hill 
to the Hill of Mars, crowned with the 
Acropolis, and in her classic portion 
make of Cambridge that which Pericles 
wrought in the Parthenon — with the 
Ahora, Spartan-like, on Boston Common 
and in the General Court. 

To the American settlement in Cali- 
fornia was reserved, in all these centu- 
ries of the world, the founding of a grand 
city and a matchless state, with the press 
and able writers to note the records of 
the period and to advance the fortunes 
of thepeople. California ranks unrivaled 
and alone in the possession of a press to 
attend her in the noble destiny from col- 
onial position to sovereign statehood ; 
to note her progress, to honor her worthy 
pioneers and builders, to advertise her 
surpassing wealth of soil, richer than all 
her gold,and to spread upon the time- 
worn pages of imperishable history the 
realization of the prophecy of the elo- 
quent Berkeley, that “Westward the 
star of Empire takes its course,—” there 
forever to remain as a fixed star in the 
earthly firmament, and from year to 
year more gloriously shine in worldly 
splendor. 

Walter Colton and Robert Semple 
were the first editors of the first news- 
paper published in California ; the two 
founded the Ca/ifornian in Monterey, 
August, 1846. Colton had bought the 
press and type from the American mis- 
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sionaries in Honolulu. It was an old 
Ramage press of wooden frame, wooden 
bed, and platen of hard wood, worked by 
a screw, and capable of making one hun- 
dred impressions an hour. It had been 
sent from-Boston toHonolulu. The type 
had been long in use, and was of faulty 
font, without the leter “w”’ or italic. 
Two “v’s” were substituted to repre- 
sent “w,” in capitals and small letters 
alike. Walter Colton was of good family 
in Rutland, Vermont, and was ap- 
pointed Chaplain in the U. S. Navy in 
1831. Of scholarly attainments, he 
added literary accomplishments to his 
clerical duties. One of his brothers was 
editor of the New York Whig Review, 
the ablest political magazine of its period, 
published until 1846. Walter Colton 
wrote and published several very enter- 
taining books, among which his “ Deck 
and Port,” and “Three Years in Califor- 
nia,’ were singularly interesting. He 
retired from the Ca/z/orniana few months 
after its start, in obedience to his duties 
as Chaplain 

Robert Semple was a pioneer from IIli- 
nois—a brother of James Semple, United 
States Senator from that state from 1844 
to 1847, and subsequently received ap- 
pointment as U.S. Minister to Peru. 
James Semple was father of Eugene 
Semple, Governor of Washington Ter- 
ritory, and had married the widowed 
mother of Lansing B. Mizner of Califor- 
nia, present Minister to Guatemala. 
Robert Semple was of uncommon stat- 
ure —6 feet 8 inches—and of slender 
figure. He was, with Thos. O. Larkin, 
for: many years U. S. Consul at Monte- 
rey,and the founder of Francisco, the Be- 
nicia of this time. The name was changed 
upon the change of name of Yerba Bue- 
na to San Francisco, in 1847. Semple 
and Larkin made the plant in the con- 
fident belief that Francisco— Benicia— 
was destined to become the chief port 
and great commercial city of California. 

It was an amusing sight to look at 
Semple as he was passenger on the early 
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steamboats which plied between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, between San 
Francisco and the aviso or embarcadero 
of San Jose—the Senator, the Antelope, 
the New World, side-wheelers, and the 
small stern-wheelers. Their low upper 
deck cabins and lower deck passenger 
saloons were insufficient to give room 
to his extraordinary stature, and to pass 
through these his stoop was awkward 
and plainly embarrassing. His tall fig- 
ure and not very graceful carriage were 
subjected to attitudes which appeared 
physically painful, and caused evident 
aggravation, while beholders were una- 
ble to withhold the gaze or restrain the 
sense of the ludicrous. After a few 
years of disappointed ambition in his 
Benician plant, Robert Semple returned 
to Illinois, and there passed the remain- 
der of his days: He was one of the 
founders of the Press in Monterey and 
in San Francisco, and this will outlast 
the memory of his connection with the 
contemplated rival of this port. 

Edward C. Kemble comes next in the 
line of early editors of California. He 
came from New York in the ship Brook- 
lyn in 1846. He had been apprenticed 
to Sam. Brannan in the art of printing, 
in a weekly paper in New York city, de- 
voted to Mormon interests. On the 
planting of the California Star in San 
Francisco, Sam. Brannan took Kemble 
in partnership. The press and type had 
been used in the printing of the New 
York Weekly, and were brought out on 
the Brooklyn. Brannan was of trading, 
active, commercial, money-making na- 
ture, and upon the discovery of gold at 
Sutter’s mill in January, 1848, he relin- 
quished the paper to Kemble, who ‘had 
little of the sordid quality, and was pos- 
sessed of the pride which forgets rich- 
es in the superior ambitions of reputa- 
tion in literary and journalistic pursuits. 
He maintained his post as publisher of 
the Star through all. the wild rush to the 
gold mines of the small population which 
San Francisco at that time contained. 
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Traders, clerks, mechanics, Stevenson’s 
volunteers, supercargoes, sailors, ser- 
vants, everybody abandoned their plac- 
es of business and of employment, 
and swelled the rush to hunt for 
placers and dig out the gold. Printers 
are essentially mortal. Excitements are 
contagious. Gold is the dream and 
quest and desire of mankind. Kem- 
ble’s printers deserted him, in the con- 
suming spirit which animated all in 
the land, and he was left alone to get 
out his weekly Star. Alone he toiled in 
the fatiguing work of setting type, writ- 
ing, and working hand press, to keep up 
the regular issue of the paper. The labor 
was exhausting beyond his powers of 
mind and body, and a temporary suspen- 
sion was forced upon him. 

He had youth, spirit, strength and am- 
bition to his aid, but it was all to no 
purpose; human nature has limits, and to 
these he had striven. He could do no 
more. A rest of several weeks brought 
recuperation to him; the hardships of the 
mines had wrought change of heart in 
some of the printers. To live comfort- 
ably, with the wages to subsist regularly 
paid every week, and the enjoyments of 
town life, even in the San Francisco of 
that pioneer period, was preferable to 
the toil and deprivation of the mines, 
with precarious fortune attending the 
weary, eager hunt for the hidden gold. 
He resumed the publication of the Ca/i- 
fornia Star, was enabled to buy the 
plant of the rival Californian, took in 
partnership Edward Gilbert, changed 
the name of his weekly to A/ta Caltfor- 
nia, and became the founder of the only 
newspaper of California which has sur- 
vived to this day, although the disasters 
of great fires and the vicissitudes of 
ownership and management have time 
and again beset it. 

Kemble continued as part owner and 
editor of the A/a until late in 1853. He 
also founded the Placer Times in Sacra- 
mento, the first newspaper published in 
that city. He was not a facile writer, 
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neither was he brilliant. He was equal 
to the period, and faithfully labored to do 
the best he could. He encountered the 
usual difficulties of pioneer editors in 
communities new and turbulent, with 
characters prone to personal vindication 
in disregard of law, to violence and ex- 
cesses. Fora fancied wrong in an edi- 
torial of the A/¢a, which was not written 
by Kemble, George McDougal tossed a 
glass of wine in his face one night at the 
Union Hotel, and a challenge to a duel 
from Kemble was the consequence—an 
inevitable consequence as the iron laws 
of honor and the spirit of community 
then ruled. 

McDougal was brother of John Mc- 
Dougal, the second Governor of Califor- 
nia, and a noted person of the period. 
He was of splendid physique, gifted, 
reckless, erratic, and desperate. His 
manner of life was not commendable, 
but he compelled recognition as a gen- 
tleman. Frank Soule acted as Kemble’s 
second. The matter was at length am- 
icably arranged upon the field. Kemble 
was opposed to the duello as a code to 
regulate honor or test courage, but one 
had to fight then, or be disgraced in pub- 
lic estimation. He simply submitted to 
the requirements of community. On his 
separation from journalism in Califor- 
nia, Kemble returned to New York, and 
there engaged in literary employment. 
Subsequently he received appointment 
of supervisory character in the Indian 
Bureau or Commission throughout the 
United States. His death occurred a 
few years ago. He lived in honor, and 
died with the respect of all who knew 
him, at an age whilst his faculties -were 
in fair vigor. Pioneers of California 
revere his memory. 

Edward Gilbert came to California, a 
Lieutenant in Colonel Jonathan D. Stev- 
enson’s Regiment, in 1847. He was a 
native of Cherry Valley, Otsego county, 
New York, and there learned the art of 
printing. He went to Albany in early 
manhood, and in time became foreman 
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of the Albany Argus, Edwin Croswall, 
editor, the leading Democratic organ of 
the state. He left that employment on 
the opening of the war with Mexico, to 
raise a company of volunteers. Subse- 
quently he joined Stevenson’s regiment. 
When E. C. Kemble consolidated the 
California Star and the Californian, by 
purchase of the latter, Gilbert became a 
partner and was made chief editor. At 
the first election under the State Con- 
stitution, November 13th, 1849, he was 
elected Representative in Congress, 
with G. W. Wright as his colleague. 
There were several other candidates for 
the place—among them Rodman M. 
Price and Pat Halstead, son of Chancel- 
lor Halstead, both from New Jersey. 
The price of printed election tickets was 
5 ounces ($80). The A/fa had the only 
printing office in California. The oppor- 
tunity of unlimited printed tickets was 
not neglected by Mr. Gilbert, yet it is 
but simple justice to remark that his 
election over the most popular of his 
competitors was assured by his own 
greater popularity, as a volunteer and as 
a generally respected citizen. In cogi- 
tating the results of the election, Pat 
Halstead remarked that it was the first 
time that he perfectly comprehended 
how much was included in the common 
phrase of the “dear people.’”” His pile 
was wasted in the vain endeavor to an 
election. 

Mr. Gilbert started for Washington in 
January, 1850. On his arrival at New 
York, by Panama Isthmus route, he en- 
gaged John Everett Durivage to take 
editorial place on the A/a. Durivage 
was the son of an experienced journalist 
of Boston. He had held editorial posi- 
tion on the New Orleans Picayune, of 
Kendall, Linnsden & Holbrook, and had 
gained local celebrity as a writer of smart 
quality and brilliant mots during Linns- 
den’s protracted visit to his old Ken- 
tucky home. Linnsden’s satires soon 
spoiled the popular admiration for Duri- 
vage. He had found in Linnsden’s room 
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in the Picayune office a scrap book filled 
with the vagrant notes and jottings of 
the gifted and genial Kentuckian, whose 
modesty had always restrained him 
from their publication. It was from this 
rich find of wit and charming satire, hit- 
ting off the foibles and humors of the 
day in Linnsden’s happy strain and 
inimitable diction, that Durivage had 
been regaling the citizens of New Or- 
leans. The courtly dignity and gentle 
temper of Linnsden were never departed 
from in his intercourse with any. The 
services of Durivage were no longer 
required upon the /’cayune without 
note or token of dissatisfaction. He 
departed, and the treasures of the scrap 
book were no more made to supply the 
pleasing columns of the paper. They 
were preserved for the reflection of ap- 
preciative friends in the jocund and 
entrancing symposiums of Linnsden, 
Kendall and their chosen friends of fine 
intellect. Durivage was welcomed in San 
Francisco, and entertained as a person- 
age of worthy note. He took his place 
upon the A/ta, and the public expected 
the flow of humor in captivating lan- 
guage, the ornate diction of one versed 
in belles lettres, harmony of happy 
thought and felicitous expression. Man- 
ifestly the tedious voyage and the hard- 
ship of the Isthmus had affected his 
mental organization. Commonplace plat- 
itudes were strung into columns of most 
insipid verbosity, and his habit of con- 
densation was to expand the volume and 
dilute the sense. His connection with 
the A/ta continued only a few months. 
He returned to the East. 

Frank Soule was a native ot Maine. 
In early manhood he went to New Or- 
leans and there entered the field of jour- 
nalism. In 1849 he came to California- 
That year he was invited to a position 
on the A/a as editor, and accepted it. 
He filled it for many years, through the 
several mutations which force of circum- 
stances wrought. He early represented 
San Francisco in the State Senate, with 
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fidelity and intelligence, and won popu- 
lar approbation. A Whig in political 
sentiment, he was not a strenuous par- 
tisan. He took early stand against the 
immigration of Chinese, and gave sound 
counsel and cast honest votes in matters’ 
relating to labor and capital. Soule was 
an earnest man; the strain of the dem- 
agogue was not in his manly nature. He 
was of warm and sincere friendship. 
There was no alloy to it. As a writer’ 
he was direct, and without ornamenta- 
tion in his diction. The vein of poesy 
coursed in him, and he was fond of mu- 
sic, it inspired and thrilled him. He en- 
riched and graced the paths of the Muse 
with sweet verse and noble sentiments. 
He made no pretension to oratory ; but 
he was a ready and pleasing speaker 
used plain, simple words, and the least 
educated of his hearers understood him. 
Frank Soule’s last labors in the stream 
of life were devoted to the A/fa. He 
retired from it poor in the world’s meas- 
ure of the convertible tangible,— its pelf 
he had always disdained,— and he passed 
from earth with a clear record, and a 
conscience as clean as that of the infant 
who knows no sin. 

James Winchester was a native of New 
Hampshire. He had learned the art of 
printing in his native state. As a jour- 
neyman he set typeinthe Vermont office 
inwhich Horace Greeley was apprentice. 
The two came together in.New York 
city in the decade of 1830-40, and estab- 
lished the weekly New Yorker. It suc- 
cumbed to circumstances. April, 1841, 
Greeley started the 77zbune ; Winches- 
ter wrestled for a living and for distin- 
guishment in his craft. He succeeded 
in establishing a printing office. The 
novels of Eugene Sue were the furor of 
the period. Winchester conceived the 
bold idea of surpassing the Harpers in | 
their publication. James Harper and 
Brothers had held undisputed the field 
of speedy publication of all works, for- 
eign and domestic, for many years. Win- 
chester entered the field against this 
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great odds. He secured the services of 
Henry William Herbert as translator, 
a rapid writer, English born and bred, a 
graduate of Eton, and quick and thor- 
ough in translating French. The Har- 
pers had Williams as translator. He was 
an epicure, slow in work, heavy in flesh, 
deliberative in analysis, and incapable of 
hurry. He ruminated, while Herbert 
wrote in rapid manner. The proof sheets 
of Sue’s works were transmitted by 
ocean mail in trans-Atlantic steamers, 
the Cunarders,— which made Boston 
their port. ‘The struggle in New York 
was to get out the numbers in quickest 
time. Herbert’s speedy translation and 
Winchester’s crowding on of type-setters 
enabled him to precede the Harpers in 
the publication. He gained the open 
market, and won celebrity as publisher. 
He established the New York New 
World. Among the prominent writers 
of editiorials and literary matter were 
Park Benjamin, Thos. Dunn English, 
Fitz James, Edgar Allen Poe, and Epes 
Sargent. Eventually Charles J. Eames 
was appointed chief editor. The Mew 
World was a luminous weekly. Win- 
chester lacked the strict business qualifi- 
cations which ensure success. Reverses 
followed. Gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. He caught the fever, and in 
January, 1849, he and James B. Devoe, a 
printer who had been his foreman, took 
passage in the steamer Falcon for Cali- 
fornia, via Chagres and Panama. 
Feburary, 1849, he became half-owner 
of the Pacific News, tri-weekly, and the 
only paper in California except the A/ta 
California. In April, 1850, he was sole 
proprietor of the Vews and State Printer. 
He had an elder brother who was an ad- 
venturer, prone to chimeras, reckless and 
aleech. He extracted many thousands 
from James, in schemes of gold hunting 
and town settlements, in Trinidad and 
other portions of the coast. James be- 


came involved with Felix Argenti, a 
San Francisco banker, who drove him to 
the financial wall. 


He was forced to re- 
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sign the State Printing. A partition of 
the Mews establishment into shares fol- 
lowed. He was badly embarrassed. He 
was competent to good editorial work, 
but he preferred to employ writers. The 
fire of September 17, 1850, prostrated 
him. He made heroic effort to recover 
from the disaster, and had succeeded 
beyond his own calculations, when the 
greater conflagration of May 4, 1851, des- 
troyed the office and left him without 
means, and embarrassed. The Mews 
was resuscitated, in forlorn manner, and 
ceased to exist a few weeks afterwards. 
Winchester then embarked in quartz 
mining in Grass Valley. To this enter- 
prise he was led by A. Delano, who had 
contributed to the Mews the papers 
signed, “Old Block.” Delano was an 
enthusiast. He had written like a prac- 
tical man. Winchester went to New 
York, secured backing to the amount of 
$80,000 from his former partner and de- 
voted friend, Horace Greeley and two or 
or three others, and with this sum of 
capital built a large quartz crushing 
mill in Grass Valley. Ill fortune at- 
tended every step. His massive machin- 
ery for the mill, forwarded from New 
York and landed at Sacramento, never 
reached Grass Valley. It had comelate 
in the Fall, and the rainy season made 
the primitive roads impassible. The 
teamsters were stalled with their prairie 
schooners in hauling it, and it was aban- 
doned between Sacramento and Grass 
Valley. The end came, Winchester was 
bankrupt and without resource. All the 
contributed capital had been wasted. 
The mill was worthless. 

Afterwards he engaged in San Fran- 
cisco in a bakery to make bread by steam. 
The prospect failed. Later he retired to 
Tuolumme County, and there, in Colum- 
bia, a year or two ago, his life ended 
peacefully and with resignation. James 
Winchester was a man of great spirit and 
honorable. His ambition surpassed his 
discretion. He was generous, and habit- 
ually unmindful of considerations which 
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ought to have checked his generosity. 
While he had, he gave without stint. He 
was preyed upon, accordingly, and the 
recipients of his bounty turned upon him 
in his time of trouble. He was incapable 
of an intentional wrong to any, was prone 
to forgiveness of grievous enmitities, 
and without hatreds. His chief infirmity 
was lack of business methods, and there- 
by he failed and wasted. Of kind na- 
ture and admirable qualities of heart, he 
suffered from the evil and ingratitude of 
harpies and parasites, but never uttered 
wail or complaint. At ripe old age he 
left the world, with no stain upon his 
fair name. 

John Nugent was a native of Galway, 
Ireland. He came to America in his 
youth. He was educated at a Catholic 
college in New Jersey. He obtained 
employment on Bennett’s New York 
Herald, and in 1846, on account of his 
proficiency as a writer, was selected as 
Washington correspondent of that fa- 
mous sheet. Under the signature “ Gal- 
vicarsis,’ he wrote letters of surpassing 
interest. James Buchanan, Secretary of 
State, in the Cabinet of President Polk, 
took much interest in young Nugent. 
Of low stature, and lithe, delicate frame, 
with face smooth and fair as a girl’s, he 
possessed the spirit of a hero, and was 
every inchaman. The war with Mex- 
ico absorbed the country. At its close 
was the treaty, succeeding that the more 
important protocol. Only the President, 
the Cabinet, and the Senate had infor- 
mation of its character. The people 
were most eager to obtain the purport 
of it. The Senate had considered it in 
executive session with closed doors, and 
the seal of absolute secrecy. It wasa 
breach of sacred faith to disclose any of 
its conditions. On the very morning 
following its ratification by the Senate, 
the full text of the protocol appeared in 
the New York Herald. There was no tel- 
egraph — thus the mails from New York 
reached Washington by railroad, nearly 
two days in passage. The Senate was 
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astounded at the publication of the pro- 
tocol. Some Senator must have divulg- 
ed the matter. Who was he? The 
Senate resolved upon investigation. 
Senator Westcott, of Florida, was sus- 
pected. The Hera/d correspondent must 
have been an accessory: Thos. Hart Ben- 
ton, the dean of the Senate, was furi- 
ous over the revelation. He was imperi- 
ous and arbitrary. He prosecuted the 
inquriy. Nugent was committed to im- 
prisonment in the crypt of the Capitol 
for refusal to disclose the name of his 
informant. Nugent had mailed the copy 
of the protocol to the Hera/d. He stub- 
bornly refused to admit the fact. 

He was kept on bread and water, in 
close confinement for several days for 
his contumacy. He submitted and made 
no token of complaint, resisted every 
effort to. bring him to confession. 
Through the interposition of Secretary 
Buchanan he was finally released. The 
secret is no longer a secret. Senator 
Westcott, James Buchanan and John 
Nugent alone knew the means whereby 
the protocol was published in the Her- 
ald. Nicholas P. Trist, the negotiating 
diplomatist sent to Mexico, was not in 
the secret. In time it passed out of Sen- 
atorial inquiry, and when Robt. J. Walk- 
er, Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury was 
asked in regard to it, his significant 
response was, “ Let the dead past bury 
its dead.” 

Nugent came to California late in 
1849. He came overland, from Texas, 
in a party led by Col. Jack Hayes— John 
Coffee Hayes — of Texan Ranger fame. 
Major Caperton was of the party. Nu- 
gent was given place as a clerk in the 
first Legislature under the State Con- 
stitution, at San Jose, December, 1849. 
June 1, 1850, he started the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Herald, with Robt. D. Foy 
in partnership. Foy retired in July. 
Nugent made Wm. Walker, of subse- 
quent Nicaragua fame, associate editor. 
Walker was a native of Ohio, and had in 
his early manhood practised law and en- 
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gaged in journalism in New Orleans. 
“Old Hayes,” a veteran printer of New 
Orleans, a native of Pennsylvania, was 
in charge of the mechanical department. 
He was in time succeeded by John Mc- 
Comb, now Warden of San Quentin 
State prison. Levi Parsons was District 
Judge. He imprisoned Walker and sen- 
tenced him also to five years for writing 
in contempt pf court. The people of 
San Francisco rallied as approvers and 
champions of Walker. Judge John Sat- 
terlee, of the Superior Court, discharged 
Walker on habeas corpus. The excite- 
ment ceased. Walker was the popular 
hero. Parsons soon after resigned, and 
Delos Lake was appointed to the place. 
Walker fought a duel with a young man, 
Carter, and received a wound in one of 
his feet. He retired from the Herald. 
Andrew J. Moulder was city editor, 
Edmund Randolph was a frequent con- 
tributor. In the spring of 1852 the auc- 
tioneers of San Francisco formed an 
association. They had been advertising 
in all the city morning papers, and re- 
solved to save much cost, to confine their 
advertising to one of the morning papers 
—to be selected. The Herald was chos- 
en as the Associated Auctioneers’ paper. 
Edward Gilbert had returned from his 
term in Congress, and resumed his post 
as chief editor of the A/ta, Kemble be- 
ing his associate. A brief editorial in 
the A/ta intimated that the Hera/d had 
secured the preference over the A/ta of 
the auctioneers’ exclusive advertising 
by underhand means. That day Nu- 
gent sent a note of inquiry, enclosing 
the offensive editorial, requesting in- 
formation as to which of the editors 
were responsible for it. Mr. Gilbert, in 
response, acknowledged the paternity 
of the article. Thereupon Nugent had 
his friend, Hamilton Bowie, wait upon 
Gilbert, with a demand for retraction — 
to be published in the A/fa. Gilbert 
refused to retract. A challenge from 
Nugent followed. It was accepted by 


Gilbert. The parties met upon the field. 
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There Gilbert made the retraction, and 
an amicable arrangement followed, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. Five notes 
had issued from Nugent, three responses 
had come from Gilbert. These were to 
be published first in the A/¢a, then copied 
by the Herald. 

The morning succeeding the field 
meeting was the stipulated time for pub- 
lication in the A/ta. The next morning 
the A/¢a appeared without any reference 
in it to the affair. Ham. Bowie called 
upon Mr. Gilbert that day. The next 
morning the A/fa published the whole 
correspondence, agreeably to the terms 
of settlement. It was noticed that from 
and after that time Gilbert was a 
changed man. He had before dressed 
neatly in broadcloth, in dress frock coat, 
vest and trousers, and wore a black soft 
felt hat. Immediately after the trouble 
he appeared upon the street, dressed in 
a grayish suit of coarse cloth, sack coat, 
vest and baggy trousers, with a low 
crowned, stiff brimmed drab hat, and 
always accompanied by the terrier dog 
of his office clerk. He rarely rec- 
ognized any on the street, was reserved 
in his manner, and difficult of access 
in his office. The affair had mani- 
festly affected him. This strange 
mood lasted until he met General 
Denver upon the fatal field.at Oak 
Grove, Sacramento County, August 2, 
1852. He had needlessly satirized Den- 
ver, refused retraction, accepted Den- 
ver’s consequent challenge, chosen rifles 
as the weapons, and had his second, Cap- 
tain Frank Schaffer, to secure in Sacra- 
mento the remarkably fine rifle of Dr. 
Burns Endon, which Denver, who was 
a noted rifle shot, had been accustomed 
to use in shooting matches. Den- 
ver had to borrow a rifle he had never 
before used for the encounter. He pur- 
posely missed Gilbert the first discharge, 
in the hope of a bloodless settlement. 
Gilbert insisted upon another shot. 
Denver then remarked, “I have gone to 
the verge of cowardice to avoid blood ; I 
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am not going to stand here all day to be 
shot at.”” The second shot, Gilbert’s ball 
passed wide of Denver. Denver's pen- 
etrated Gilbert. He sprang two feet 
above ground, fell heavily, and gasped. 
Only a suppressed moan escaped him. 
In a few moments he expired, looking 
up into the face of Frank Schaffer with 
a smile as of content. He was a brave 
man and a courteous gentleman, an hon- 
orable journalist, and estimable citizen 
in every quality. Nugent had the Herald 
in mourning on his death, and the news- 
paper fraternity passed appropriate res- 
olutions of regret, honor and condolence. 

During the Liedesdorff estate difficul- 
ties in the county court, of which Rod- 
erick N. Morrison was judge, a singu- 
larly caustic communication, directed at 
the counsel of Major Folsom, appeared 
in the Pacific News. The Herald es- 
poused the Folsom side. Edmund Ran- 
dolph was chief of counsel. John W. 
Dwinelle was chief counsel of the op- 
posing side. Dwinelle was the writer 
of the offensive article. A note of in- 
quiry as to the authorship from Ran- 
dolph, was received by Winchester, ad- 
mitting his responsibility ; the name of 
the author he declined to make known. 
A challenge from Randolph followed ; 
Winchester accepted it. The meeting 
was arranged for Monday morning. On 
Sunday, Dwinelle admitted the author- 
ship, made ample apology, and the affair 
was eventually amicably settled. 

In 1852 the proposition was made, to 
sell Tom Maguire’s Jenny Lind theater 
to the city for a City Hall. It was 
strenuously urged by David C. Brod- 
erick. Nugent vehemently assailed the 
scheme in his Herald. John Colton 
was one of the aldermen who favored 
it. A scathing editorial in the Herald 
provoked Colton to demand retraction. 
Nugent declined to make it, Colton chal- 
lenged him. The two met on the Oak- 
land shore —then Contra Costa. They 
fought with Colt’s revolvers. Nugent 
was shot in the left thigh, by neglect to 
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stand square in position. The ball 
passed his right leg, and shattered the 
bone of the left leg. Nugent was for 
months confined to his bed, and was 
crippled slightly during life. Again, in 
the mid-summer. of 1853, he fought a 
duel with Colonel Tom Hayes. A city 
convention to frame a charter was con- 
vened. Tom Hayes was a delegate. 
James Grant wasalso a delegate. Grant 
was supported by the Hera/d in a meas- 
ure before the convention. Hayes was 
the leader in support of the measure. 
An editorial in the Herald violently at- 
tacked the parties-to the measure. Hayes 
demanded retraction and apology ; Nu- 
gent refused either. The challenge 
passed and was accepted. The two met 
across the bay. The weapons were 
rifles. Nugent was shot in the upper 
right arm, the ball shattering the bone. 
For months again Nugent was confined 
to his room. He and Hayes subse- 
quently became close friends, and both 
endeavored in 1859 to prevent the duel 
between Broderick and Terry, in which 
Hayes was a second for Terry. 

Nugent was a master of pure English 
and keen in invective. His humor was 
pungent, his satire of the vitriol quality. 
He disliked Governor Bigler, and his 
remark in the Hera/d, referring to the 
banquet to Governor Foote and General 
Wool, in 1853, at which Governor Bigler 
presided, that “his porcine Excellency 
grunted his anathemas against the Ad- 
ministration ”—that of President Pierce 
—was example of his style. He opposed 
Broderick, and was not to be placated. 
He had sustained the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1851, but vigorously assailed 
the Vigilance Committee of 1856. This 
opposition ruined the Hera/d and caused 
its death. After the civil war he resur- 
rected it, but the times and popular sen- 
timent had changed, and the venture 
could not be sustained. The evening of 
his life was not happy. He had married 
and children were born to him. But he 
was incapable to push ahead. He died 
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and was mourned. His Herald was at 
one period the ranking paper of Califor- 
nia. It finally went out like a candle 
sputtering its remnant of wick. No par- 
allel to its rise and fall has occurred in 
California journalism. 

Ben Frank Washington was a Virgin- 
ian. He emigrated to California in 1847 
in company with Vincent E. Garjes and 
Dr. Wake Brierly, and a few others, 
overland. His first essay in journalism 
was on the Sacramento Séate Journal. 
Subsequently he was installed chief edi- 
tor of the Zimes and Transcript in San 
Francisco, 1853, in which he continued 
until the collapse of the paper in 1856. 
He was a writer of sounding leaders and 
ponderous “crushers.” He was greatly 
aided by Peter Lot, Superintendent of 
the Branch Mint, and by another. Charles 
A. Washburn was editor of the A/fa. 
The great political struggle between 
Senator Gwin and Broderick was the 
absorbing theme. Washburn favored 
Broderick ; Washington was the Gwin 
champion. Among Broderick’s coun- 
selors was George Wilkes. A polished, 
caustic article of his in the A/ta provoked 
Washington’s ire. A demand of retrac- 
tion was refused. A challenge was ac- 
cepted by Washburn, who declined to 
reveal the author of the offensive article. 
Washington held hope that Broderick 
would avow the responsibility. He did 
not care to meet Washburn, as he did 
not consider him worthy in rank. They 
fought with rifles near San Bruno. Wash- 
burn received a slight wound in the 
shoulder. The parties were satisfied. 
Washington remarked it was like shoot- 
ing at a tied bird. In 1857 Washington 
was an aspirant himself for the Senate 
for the seat to which Gwin aspired. 
Gwin was elected. President Buchan- 
an appointed Washington Collector of 
Customs for the port of San Francisco. 
He held the office four years. After- 
wards he was appointed State Land 
Commissioner. On the establishment 
of the Evening Examiner by Capt. Wm. 
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M. Moss, he was made chief editor. He 
rallied the Democracy of California as 
no other man could. He lifted the paper 
into successful course, and was acknowl- 
edged leader of the party. He died in 
the fullness of his career. No other has 
equalled him in his field of political per- 
formance. Washington was of stalwart 
form, high stature, and noble propor- 
tions. He was an orator as well as writer 
—a natural leader of legions. Two sons 
and a daughter survive him. The De- 
mocracy of California reverence his 
memory. _ 

These, above mentioned, comprise the 
early editors of California. They were 
the controllers of their own papers, as 
were the noted editors of the earlier pe- 
riod of the Republic, and of the later 
time when Gales and Seaton made the 
Washington National [ntelligencera dis- 
tinctive power in the Whig cause ; when 
Duff Green and afterwards Blair and 
Rives sounded the tocsin of Democratic 
supremacy,and proclaimed the principles 
of policy of Jackson in the G/ode. These 
were national editors. Following came 
the State commanding sway of Thos. 
Ritchie of the Richmond Luguirer, of 
George D. Prentice of the Louisville 
Journal, and of Harney of the Democrat, 
of Edwin Croswell of the Albany Argus, 
and of Thurlow Weed of the Albany 
Journal, of Colonel James Watson Webb 
of the New York Courier and Inqutrer, 
and Colonel Stone of the Commercial 
Advertiser, of Wm. Cullen Bryant and 
Wm. Leggett of the Evening Post, of 
Hale and Hallock of the Journal of Com- 
merce, of John I. Mumford of the Stan- 
dard, Levi D. Starnns of the New £ra, 
Horace Greeley of the 7rzbune, John L. 
O’Sullivanof the Vews, Henry Raymond 
of the 7zmes, of Isaac Hill of the New 
Hampshire Pa/riot, of Colonel Green of 
the Boston Post,and Buckingham of the 
Courier, of Rhett of the Charleston Mer- 
cury, of Wagoner of the New Orleans 
Loutsianian, of Forsyth of the Mobile 
Register, and of the Knapps of the St. 
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Louis Republican. James Gordon Ben- 
nett in his Hera/d, revolutionized journal- 
ism, and of late years impersonality has 
prevailed with editorial writers in staff, to 
pursue the policy of the owners and pub- 
lishers. The papers of a century ago 
gave only news and literary extracts. 
Opinions were not presented, policies 
were not discussed. The “ Printer” was 
a kind of public reference, to whom all 
could apply without cost for the service 
he rendered. The old English law of 
libel prevailed in the colonies. It was 
harsh and arbitrary toward the publish- 
er. Its force in America was broken by 
the brave stand ef Peter Zengler of the 
New York Journal, 1734, whose case was 
defended by Andrew Hamilton, a close 
friend of Benjamin Franklin, the ablest 
of Philadelphia lawyers of his period, 
whose argument for his client and for 
the rights and liberty of the Press won 
upon the jury to return a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty.” The authorities of the Colony 
and the court and Attorney General 
were agressively against Zengler and his 
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counsel ; but the verdict of the jury de 
termined the case. Zengler was acquit- 
ted. The Press of America was disen- 
thralled. Milder and just laws have 
since succeeded to regulate the Press. 
Honest and commendable journalism 
does not transcend the law; that which 
is scandalous merits commensurate pen- 
alty, in degree as it outrages individual 
character, maligns any, and reflects dis- 
grace upon the true dignity of the Press. 

The Press of California has had its 
black sheep, but in the main it has been 
honorably and meritoriously maintained. 
The ranking editors have adorned and 
strengthened the guild; the leading 
newspapers are worthily conducted, and 
the writers, from the editorial rooms to 
the desks of the reporters, will compare 
with those of the great newspapers of 
the chief cities of the East, in every 
quality which elevates the Press and en- 
nobles the conscientious and earnest 
journalist ; which imparts to performance 
the encomium that fidelity and skill 
have been the auxiliaries to duty. 


James O Meara. 
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THREE of us set out from McCul- 
lough’s in search of a gold mine. We 
followed up Gold Creek, a large tributary 
of the Columbia river. Our tools, pro. 
visions, and blankets were strapped up- 
on our backs. 

We found an old bark canoe, and in 
this attempted to cross the stream. We 
put our things carefully in the bottom 
of the little vessel, and pushed off upon 
our hazardous voyage. The stream, 
though smooth and glassy at this point, 
had a strong current, and to avoid being 
carried down too far we paddled for a 
small isiand. 

This we had nearly reached, and I 
was just saying to my comrades, “ We'll 
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make it all right, boys,” when suddenly 
a wide slit opened in the thin bark. In 
a second our craft was filling with water. 

I sprang into the stream, and finding 
that I could touch bottom tried to pull 
the boat ashore. Hill sat upon the bot- 
tom crying lustily that he was drowning. 
Holmes and I got the boat ashore, and 
speedily had everything upon the island. 

We were wet through. Our provisions 
were water-soaked, a part of them ruined, 
and our canoe utterly useless. The is- 
Jand contained no logs suitable for a 
raft. We could swim ashore, but our 
tools and provisions would have to be. 
left, and the whole object of the expedi- 
tion would be defeated. 
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After repeated trials we found a spot 
where we could wade ashore. This done, 
we built a rousing fire, spread our blank- 
ets to dry, and then set to work building 
araft. For this purpose we used dry hem- 
lock logs, binding them together with 
strong willow withes. The next morn- 
ing we crossed in safety, though carried 
some distance down the stream. Leav- 
ing the raft securely fastened to a young 
tree, we marched through dense groves 
of pine, hemlock and cedar. Signs of 
bear, elk and carribou deer were plen- 
tiful. Having no fire arms except a 
pistol, the only thing we managed | to 
shoot was a grouse or two. 

We followed up the stream for several 
days. The trip was extremely difficult 
and fatiguing. Now we were climbing 
along the steep face of the mountains, 
and now making our way through the 
dense forests by the stream. Yet we 
were buoyed up by the thought that we 
should soon find a rich mine that would 
reward our efforts. 

The country was wild and grand. 
Splendid views of snow capped moun- 
tains, deep gorges, and dashing torrents 
were almost hourly seen. 

Storms were frequent, and on two 
mornings our beds were covered with 
snow. One day a heavy rainstorm came 
on, and to protect ourselves we hastily 
stripped some bark from the hemlock 
trees and with it built a little hut into 
which we crept for shelter. 

The storm continued for hours, and 
did not cease as night drew near. We 
collected some dead limbs, built a fire at 
the base of a noble cedar, cooked our 
supper as best we could, and then hur- 
ried back to our rude but comfortable 
shelter. Here spreading our blankets 
we lay down for the night. 

Some hours later I was awakened by 
a tremendous roaring, and rushing out 
found the fire had burned through the 
shell, and the big cedar being hollow, 
the whole tree was on fire. Great sheets 
of flame were shooting from a hole fully 
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eighty feet above us, and the black for- 
est was brilliantly lighted by the mass 
of fire. 

I saw the tree must soon fall, so called 
to my companions to run to the base of 
the tree,—the safest spot. We had 
barely gained this point when the forest 
monarch fell with a thundering crash, 
fairly jarring the earth. «It struck with- 
in a dozen feet of our frail house, and 
some of the limbs pierced the bark cov- 
ering. The rain still poured down, so 
we fixed our hut as best we could and 
again sought its shelter. 

The next day I met with an adventure 
that came near ending fatally. We 
reached a divide in the mountains. The 
region was rough and precipitous. Huge 
granite cliffs rose upon every hand, and 
the higher mountain summits were 
white with new fallen snow. Slowly we 
climbed from spot to spot over rocks and 
fallen trees, every moment getting 
higher amid the crags and cliffs, till at 
length the courage of Hill utterly failed. 

Finding it useless to argue with him, 
I told Holmes to remain and I would go 
onalone. If it was possible to reach the 
summit I would shout for him, and he 
must induce our comrade to attempt the 
ascent. Hill begged me not to go, say- 
ing I would surely be killed. 

I made my way up the cliffs slowly but 
carefully, now edging my way along the 
ledges, now digging my toes into the 
snow banks, and gradually nearing the 
top. I at length reached what I took to 
be the summit, but was disheartened to 
find a still loftier range of mountains 
just beyond. 

Knowing that my timorous friend 
would never be able to scale their mighty 
sides I turned todescend. This I found 
more difficult than I had anticipated. I 
used every precaution, for it was a situ- 
ation of the utmost peril. A single slip, 
and-I would go over precipices hundreds 
of feet in height. - 

After descending some distance I at 
length reached a long, smooth drift of 
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snow, which I was obliged to cross to 
attain a point whence I could descend to 
my friends. This drift lay at a steep 
angle, terminating in a precipice seven 
or eight hundred feet high. Over this 
I was certain to be dashed if my footing 
gave way. 

I picked my way carefully,testing each 
step and using my pick handle to aid my 
progress. I had crossed what I thought 
the most dangerous point, and was con- 
gratulating myself on regaining my com- 
rades in safety, when suddenly a part of 
the drift gave way. The next instant I 
was shooting down with frightful rapid- 
ity. 

I threw myself flat on my back. I dug 
my heels into the snow with desperate 
energy. I drove my pick handle deep 
into the drift, in hopes to stop myself. 
My efforts were in vain. I went faster 
and faster. Another instant would be 
my last. Thoughts of home and friends 
went like lightning through my mind. 
My whole life was reviewed. My heart 
throbbed painfully and a choking sensa- 
tion came into my throat. I pictured to 
myself my two comrades finding my 
mangled remains at the foot of the cliff, 
and cried in agony, “‘God preserve me 
from this horrible death.” 

Almost as if in answer to my prayer 
my descent was suddenly and miracu- 
lously stopped. My feet struck against 
a projecting rock almost on the very 
brink. My foothold was so slight and 
precarious that it might give way at any 
moment. 

I was partially buried in the snow that 
had accumulated about me. Into this I 
dug till the blood started through the 
skin of my fingers. I then little by little 
turned on my side, and after a time face 
downward, using great care all the time 
lest I should miss my footing and be 
dashed over the enormous precipice. I 
next worked my knees into the snow and 
in this position felt more secure, and lay 
still to stay the trembling of my limbs 
and lessen the throbbing of my heart. 
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At length I began inch by inch to creep 
away from the perilous position. After 
great exertion I reached the side of the 
drift and once more I touched the solid 
ground, 

I now descended and joined my com- 
rades. They were anxious at my long 
delay, and feared that some accident had 
befallen me. I related my adventure, and 
both rejoiced at my providential escape. 

While we were descending the cliffs a 
lovely spot came into view. The snow 
near the foot of a giant cliff had melted, 
leaving a spot of bare ground. This was 
completely covered with a mass of bright 
scarlet blossoms. In the midst.of these 
sat a snow-white ptarmigan, a bird of the 
grouse family. The scarlet blossoms 
amid the dark cliffs and white banks of 
snow formed a picture worthy the brush 
of the painter. 

We continued up Gold Creek for two 
days longer, prospecting every spot that 
looked at all favorable, but found noth- 
ing satisfactory. We managed to killa 
porcupine or two, but found the meat 
anything but savory. 

Owing to the heavy storms the creeks 
were flooded, and we had to make our way 
along the face of the mountain. This 
was very tiresome, and our hands became 
a mass of sores from contact witha prick- 
ly shrub known as “ devil club.”’ 

Mosquitoes, gnats, and’sand flies filled 
the air, and we suffered greatly. from 
their attacks: When we stopped at in- 
tervals to rest we had to build a smudge, 
and sit in a suffocating smoke to escape 
them. 

At length we reached the point on 
Gold Creek where our raft was tied. We 
could save a walk of many weary miles 
by crossing here, but the stream was 
now swollen to a torrent, and it seemed 
foolhardy to attempt a passage. With- 


out food, however, and suffering from 
the stings and bites of our insect ene- 
mies, we were willing to risk even our 
lives to reach our homes. 

We drew the raft ashore, and tied to 
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it two additional logs for greater secur- 
ity. Wenow cooked our last flour, add- 
ing to it a little porcupine soup, put our 
blankets and tools upon the raft, and, 
using our shovels, pushed off into the 
raging stream. 

The current had greater power than 
we imaginéd. It swept us down so 
rapidly that we had not the slightest 
command of our raft. We quickly reali- 
zed our mistake, but it was then too late. 
We could gain neither bank, but were 
swept along at fearful speed. It was 
only 2 question of ;seconds till our raft 
would strike some obstruction, or be 
torn to pieces in the raging waters. 

It did not take long to decide our fate. 
A short distance further on we saw that 
we would strike a small tree that had 
tipped over, but whose roots still held 
fast inthe bank. This tree we all in- 
stinctively clutched as our raft struck it. 
The next instant the raft had upset and 
away went our tools and blankets. My 
poor hunting dog was thrown into the 
water and swept out of sight. 

The tree held us, but our weight caused 
it to bob up and down in the water, and 
as I was at the outer end I was soon 
nearly drowned. The others managed 
to crawl ashore, and this lifted me more 
out of the water, and after a hard strug- 
gle I managed to gain the land. 

Our plight was now pitiful. We were 
soaked to the skin, and had neither food 
nor blankets. Our wet matches were 
useless, and it was a march of nearly 
twenty miles to the nearest habitation. 
It was useless to wait, so we set forward 
at once. 

We all grieved for the poor dog, who 
had been almost a companion to us, and 
when we heard her bark on the bank of 
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the stream it was a most welcome sound. 
The poor.thing had been sadly beaten 
and bruised in the waters, but had es- 
caped with her life. 

We walked as fast as possible under 
the circumstances, but it was many 
weary hours ere we reached any signs 
of civilization. We had long ago given 
up all thoughts of gold mines, and so 
rather laughed at Holmes when he stop- 
ped a moment in crossing a small stream 
— to examine the gravel. 

The next moment he gave a shout, 
and Hill and I ran back to see what was 
the matter. The instant I saw what he 
had in his hand I gave a cry of joy, for 
it was a piece of gold worth several dol- 
lars. Where that came from, others 
must be found. 

We got down upon our knees and made 
a carefulsearch. It took but a few min- 
utes to ascertain that the little stream 
was filled with precious metal. 

We forgot hunger and fatigue. We 
paid no attention to the fast descending 
sun, but dug with our hands and gath- 
ered the lumps of gold till each had 
many hundreds of dollars. Then we set 
forward once more, and by ten o'clock 
that night reached a house, where we 
obtained food and shelter. 

The next morning we bought an out- 
fit from the man who owned the place, 
and hastened back to locate a mine that 
in afew weeks made each of us rich. It 
was worked for years, but after making 
a snug fortune out of it we sold our title, 
and Holmes and I returned to California. 

Though our search for a gold mine 
was a long and hard one, yet we were 
amply rewarded in the end, and never 
had occasion to regret the perils and ad- 
ventures we encountered. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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MRS. GILMORE’S DIAMONDS. 


I WONDER if you have heard the story ? 
If you were a member of the American 
Colony at Paris along the early part of 
1867, I will warrant that you have the 
whole tale, with any number of additions 
and distortions, on the tip of your tongue 
at the present moment, and are itching 
to tell it. Mayhap, even if you did not 
happen to be in Paris that spring, you 
have heard the story or something like 
it, for it was in the papers for months, 
and you might well have seen something 
of it. But, ma foz, when did the papers 
ever get anything right? They madea 
mess of this toa man —for I take it that 
most papers are run by men, though you 
would sometimes think far otherwise. 
Well, well, here I am, getting on back- 
wards, and at this rate you will never 
hear of the beautiful Mrs. Gilmore and 
her handsome husband, the stout Col- 
onel,—let alone knowing anything of 
the diamonds I have started to tell you 
about. So just let me take a fresh sheet 
and begin again. 

The first thing to explain is, how I 
came to be in Paris myself; and I can 
tell it in two words :— The Exposition. 
At the time I speak of I had gotten 
pretty well along in years — having that 
color of hair to my head that made my 
poll look like a soiled cotton-ball — and 
had begun to think of taking life easy. 
With this idea in my noddle, I asked my 
wife how it was to be done. My wife 
had always done pretty well in the ad- 
vising way — barring that there was a 
little too much of it — so when she said 
“Europe” and “the grand Paris Expo- 
sition,” I was well inclined to carry out 
her plan. But this was the time she 
missed it. Lord! if I had only known 


what sort of a place Europe was for tak- 
ing your ease, I would have gone out on 
the road and shoveled sand instead of 





going there. If you think of going away 
from home to take things easy, listen to 
my advice, and Don’t. But all this is 
neither here nor there to the story I was 
going to tell you. Bless me! how the 
pages do spin out, and I begin to think 
I shall never come to the story at all. 

Well, — to cut matters short, — we 
crossed the water and got to Paris safe 
enough, except for being sick as horses 
on the way over— though why horses I 
don’t know, for I never saw horses sick 
at all, let alone being as sick as we were, 
—and were hunting lodgings till we 
dreamed of nothing but climbing unlim- 
ited flights of stairs, and misunderstand- 
ing everything that was said to us. But 
by dint of talking very loud and motion- 
ing with our fingers till I was all out of 
breath and patience too, we found our 
station in life up the third flight, over a 
shop where they sold a little of every 
thing, in a house in the Rue de la Paix, 
where on account of not knowing any 
French we were cheated, to the best of 
my belief, at least ten frongs a week 
on the board, besides the waiting which 
was extra. 

We found the lodgers there mostly 
Americans, though the landlady was 
French with an advertisement that she 
spoke English; but if she didn’t under- 
stand it any better than she spoke it, it 
was small good she got out of our con- 
versations. There were two fat gentle- 
men with a slim wife apiece, and a short 
young man with pop-eyes and a light 
mustache, and a tall man with a hook- 
nose and a quarrelsome wife, besides a 
mother-in-law who lorded it over him 
with a shrill voice to that extent that he 
told me in confidence, the second day I 
was there, that he had a mind to jump 
off the Column Vongdome, which wasn’t 
very far from us, if it was not for the 
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police ; and he solemnly warned me by 
my gray hairs never to travel with his 
mother-in-law. Bless your heart! travel 
with his mother-in-law indeed! I would 
as lief travel with a Bengal tiger whose 
temper had been soured young. Besides 
this Mr. Corbett, with his quarrelsome 
wife and his Bengal-tiger mother-in-law, 
there was an American widow that ought 
by all means to have been French con- 
sidering the way she larded her conver- 
sation with French phrases, till neither 
Frenchman nor American could under- 
stand her without the constant aid of a 
dictionary of the two languages ; also 
there was an Englishman at the pension 
— though why it should be called a pen- 
ston | could never find out, not being up 
to that extent in French logic, for we all 
paid handsomely for our board and lodg- 
ing, — who seemed to feel that he was 
in the wrong boat ; and two Frenchmen 
who pretended to speak English, which 
pretense was very much like the land- 
lady’s advertisement. 

In the course of a week, though much 
put out by the eternal French gabbling 
—of which we could make neither head 
nor tail, though I am sure I studied that 
nonsensical Ollendorff in a manner quite 
wonderful to think of at my age,— we 
got nicely settled down in Madam Bougi- 
val’s pension, and had become the bosom 
friends of everyone there,— notwith- 
standing my suspicions that the two 
Frenchmen were on the lookout for stray 
American valuables, and the English- 
man being rather offish,— when we were 
put on the tiptoe of expectation one eve- 
ning by the arrival of two trunks, a 
veiled lady, and a tall gentleman, who 
immediately sought their rooms. 

Madame told us that they were Amer- 
icans, which put us still more on tiptoe, 
for all Americans were considered as 
godsends, except by the Englishman, 
who, as I will ever believe, looked on us 
as savages on good behavior, but likely 
to come out in war paint at any minute. 
Madame Bougival made such dreadful 
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work of their names that for four-and- 
twenty hours we were under the impres- 
sion that they called themselves Gimlet ; 
which, when Corbett said that it augered 
ill, was like for a time to create some 
unpleasantness, till he begged pardon 
humbly. But on the second day, when 
they came down to the five o'clock din- 
ner and afterwards to the drawing room, 
we found them to be Colonel and Mrs. 
Gilmore, late of the United States army, 
New York Volunteers. 

There wasn’t a man of us at Madame 
Bougival’s that wasn’t in love at first 
sight with the beautiful Mrs. Gilmore, 
nor was there one of us that wasn’t in- 
clined to think the Colonel a conceited 
ass, except in regard #0 choosing a wife, 
and to wonder how he got her. She was 
perhaps a trifle tall for my idea of what 
a woman should be, and her eyes were 
—,though I regret to write it — green; 
but she had such a willowy grace of 
movement, such a brilliant complexion, 
such silky yellow hair, and talked so 
charmingly, that the other women had 
mostly to shift for themselves while she 
was around, for not a man came near 
them except in the way of politeness or 
not being able to get a word with Mrs. 
Gilmore. 

My wife and I had our first quarrel for 
years that night, over that complexion, 
which she persisted in declaring was 
bought at the druggist’s, and got too 
huffy to speak when I laughed at her for 
saying so. Jealousy, bless your hgart! 
It’s born in women, and they can’t help 
showing it. I should have begun to think 
that my wife wasn’t fond of me at all, 
and had repented of her bargain after 
thirty years’ trial of it, if she hadn’t said 
something of the kind. I had a twinge 
of conscience, though, when I looked on 
the gray head beside me that I remem- 
bered when it was brown; but I let it 
twinge to show my dignity, and felt as 
mean as though I was robbing a church 
while we didn’t speak for two days. 

I can tell you the beautiful Mrs. Gil- 
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more got no mercy from the women. 
If she had a shred of reputation left her 
after that first evening in the drawing 
room it wasn’t their fault, I’m sure ; and 
the curtain-lectures that the husbands 
got on heraccount were no doubt enough 
to make one’s hair stand on end, and 
throw Mrs. Caudle in the shade entirely. 

I talked with the Colonel a little, off 
and on, but as he didn’t seem to know 
of anything but horses, and dogs, and 
cards for stakes, while it is as much as I 
can do to tell one from the other, let 
alone being an expert in them, our con- 
versation generally came to an end ina 
minute or two with his chewing his mus- 
tache and looking very military. He 
left all the talking to his wife, and she 
did the honors for the family in fine 
style. 

The drawing room at Madame Bougi- 
val’s livened up wonderfully after her 
coming, and a number of the other Amer- 
icans in Paris got into the habit of drop- 
ping in of an evening. But with allthe 
fine gentlemen that came, she kept her 
sweetest smiles for a lodger at Madame 
Bougival’s, and that lodger —I blush 
even now as I write it — was none other 
than myself. I was the favored one in 
conversation; my jokes received the 
heartiest of her silvery laughs; and when 
she languished her beautiful green eyes 
at me in her most sentimental manner, 
my goose was cooked, if you will excuse 
theslang. I was her willing slave and 
humble adorer. When the young bucks 
that came around began to look at me as 
though they would like to boot me but 
for my gray hairs, my happiness was 
complete, for I knew as well as any phk 
losopher that it was the last sign of a 
complete social success. 

It was my first experience as a lady- 
killer. I had got close on sixty without 
ever thinking of such a thing, being 
wrapped up in business and not in soci- 
ety ; for in my first trial at being agree- 

able, when I courted and won my wife — 
being then an overgrown youth who did- 
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n’t fit well into his collar — I was very 
much in earnest, and not at all deserving 
of the epithet, as I take lady-killing to be 
a frivolous amusement forthe sake of kill- 
ing time, too. 

My success at this time of life made 
me very puffed up indeed, though my 
wife did her best to keep me down by 
some very vigorous speeches that might 
have been a caution to a younger man ; 
but I was old enough to laugh at them, 
which always put her out. There’s noth- 
ing like a laugh in the right place to man- 
age women. They can stand anything 
but that. 

“You're an old fool, Samuel Dobin- 
son,’ she said one night, when she got 
me well night-capped and the lights out. 
“ You're vain enough to think she’s in 
love with your looks or your talk or what 
not. But I know the hussy better. Do 
you think a woman like that would take 
up with a fat old pork-packer like you — 
old enough to be her father — if she did- 
n’t have something to gain by it?” I’m 
not a pork-packer, by the way, though I 
have handled a good deal of it in my day, 
for I had a good shipping and commis- 
sion business. “There’s her husband,ten 
times as handsome as you,’— which was 
putting it rather strong, in my humble 
opinion,— “and if she was wanting a 
good-looking man, she’d stick to him. 
But I can tell you what she zs after ; and 
that’s your money. It’s my opinion 
that there’s a plot between her and her 
husband, for he just leans against the 
wall and watches your carryin’s on, as 
though she was somebody else’s wife 
instead of his’n. You're going to be 
gulled out of a lot of money, and you de- 

serve it, for being such a dratted fool as 
to run after a hussy like that one. The 
idea, at your age!” 

Jealousy again, bless you! the women 
wouldn’t be women without it. I laughed, 
and pretended to go to sleep, but I 
couldn’t help thinking that I was an old 
brute, though I wasn’t going to lower 
my dignity by telling my wife so. Be- 
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sides, I meant no harm by my little at- 
tentions to Mrs. Gilmore, which were 
indeed of a fatherly kind, being old 
enough, as my wife had said, to be her 
father ; and if her husband didn’t object, 
I saw no reason why my wife should 
make life a burden to herself and others 
by taking on in this way, for the Lord 
knows traveling is vexatious enough from 
the distractions of foreigners, without 
your own family turning loose on you 
with an improvised hurricane. And 
having worked myself up into a virtuous 
indignation, with these and a regiment 
of other reasons very like them, until 
my conscience left off twingeing on ac- 
count of being smothered, I suppose, I 
turned over and went to sleep with the 
resolve to be kind but firm with my wife, 
and to pay what attention I pleased to 
Mrs. Gilmore. 

So when Mrs. Gilmore, the next day 
I think it was, asked me out to drive 
with her, I bowed my politest, and said 
I was only too happy. She was good 
enough to invite Mrs. Dobinson, but 
Mrs. D. was indisposed, or said she was, 
and went up stairs, as I verily believe, to 
bury her woes in the bosom of Corbett’s 
mother-in law; for it was all over the 
American colony before nightfall, that 
old Dobinson was playing the fool to 
the beautiful Mrs. Gilmore, and neglect- 
ing his own wife shamefully. O, these 
women, and these women’s tongues ! 
Why is it that they must rattle on 
so? There must be a demon of talk 
in them, that steals away their brains ; 
else why is it that they must bring 
out their family skeleton from the 
closet, where it had far better lie hidden 
forever, and rattle its bones before the 
eyes of any tattling gossip that pretends 
a moment’s ‘friendship? But so it is, 
and why so, it would take a Solomon to 
tell, for Ican’t. But here I am wander- 
ing again, just as though I hadn’t caught 
myself at it before. 

Well, to return to my story, the three 
of us drove out, for the Colonel went 
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along too, and we had a merry time, 
though the Colonel’s part of the conver- 
sation was mostly limited to “haw, 
haw!” when Mrs. Gilmore got off a 
good joke, or my stories had any point 
to them. 

This was only the beginning of a se- 
ries of drives that I took with Mrs. Gii- 
more — sometimes with the Colonel and 
sometimes without, though it made but 
little difference whether he was there or 
not, for an occasional “ haw, haw !” even 
with a fine mustache to set it off, is not 
much missed from such a brilliant con- 
versation as Mrs. Gilmore could carry 
on. We went to see most of the places 
of interest about Paris — which you can 
find described with much inaccuracy in 
any respectable guide book,— and even 
the Emperor of the French ; though he 
was entirely too puffy-faced to make 
much of a show, and waxed his mus- 
tache so stiff that he looked like a toy 
soldier, which indeed, when you come to 
think of it, he was. 

Mrs. Dobinson was almost always 
asked to go along, but she perjured her- 
self to the extent of always being indis- 
posed, which is known as a white lie 
among the ladies; and not to have her 
miss the sights nor neglect her, as you 
might suppose, I took her out to see them 
myself, and sometimes with Corbett’s 
mother-in-law, though you may believe 
not oftener with the latter than I could 
help, and usually getting into difficulties 
from not knowing French except the 
Ollendorff, which is not well adapted for 
conversation unless for a French class 
in America—certainly not in Paris — 
and having an occasional altercation 
with a door-keeper or a cab-driver, car- 
ried on very loud in our respective lan- 
guages, and with much waving of arms 
on account of my being a free-born 
American citizen, and not to be imposed 
on by any chattering foreigner like the 
French. 

One day, — it might have been three 
weeks or more after Mrs. Gilmore had 























done me the honor to prefer my society 
to that of more brilliant and slenderer 
bucks, for such had I begun to regard 
myself,— she did me the further honor 
to ask me out to drive for the twenty- 
somethingth time, and I accepted with 
thanks for the same identical number. 

We three, for the Colonel was along, 
bowled merrily away from Madame Bou- 
gival’s pension in the Rue de la Paix, and 
took our way to the Bullyvard des Ital- 
iens, — though there were no Italians 
on it, but principally Americans and 
English, besides the French who were 
to be expected ; but everythingin France 
goes by contraries, even to pronouncing 
their words one way for the sole reason 
that they are spelled in another, — this 
being a polite thoroughfare and the place 
to see the most Americans, as well as to 
be seen, which last was one of Mrs. Gil- 
more’s weaknesses. 

The Colonel] was inore than garrulous 
on this occasion, and told me a long story 
of a wonderful “dawg” he had owned, 
without any point to it, which I found 
very wearisome to listen to with a well- 
bred smile on my face as politeness de- 
manded; so I was much relieved when 
he decided to stop at the Club, and left 
me in full possession of Mrs. Gilmore 
and the carriage. We had driven ona 
few minutes without speaking, till we 
came to a quieter street, when Mrs. Gil- 
more looked up in my face with her eyes 
brimming with tears and said: 

“You have perhaps wondered, Mr. 
Dobinson, why | have been so silent,” 
which indeed I had not, being taken up 
in the first part of the ride with wonder- 
ing when the Colonel would finish up 
the dog, and after he left with wonder- 
ing why he told it; but I lied so much 
as to say that I had been much concerned 
at her silence. 

“Indeed, Mr. Dobinson,” she contin- 
ued, encouraged by my manner which 
was quite paternal, “it is hard to laugh 
and be merry when one’s heart is full 
of trouble. You would never suspect it 
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from niy husband’s manner, but we are 
in sad difficulties.” And then she burst 
out crying, and shed a number of tears 
on my shoulder. 

I was at a loss what to do, not being 
accustomed to the situation, except in 
early domestic life, which manifestly 
would not apply here; but I assumed 
the paternal air to a greater extent than 
ever, and soon brought her round quite 
calm to tell what her trouble was. 

“ You are so good and kind,” she said, 
“that I hoped I might confide in you. 
But you know how people are about 
other people’s troubles. But you aren’t 
like other people.” And she smiled at 
me through her tears. 

I assured her that. Aer troubles could 
never be a matter of indifference to me; 
whereupon she told me with many sobs 
and sighs that the remittances the Col- 
onel had ordered his New York bankers 
to send to Paris had not come to hand, 
and they were threatened with a French 
prison as swindlers if a certain sum was 
not made by tomorrow. And then she 
went on to explain how a remittance was 
certain to come, at most by return mail, 
as the Colonel had written about it the 
day before, but they might be in terrible 
straits in the meantime. And having 
said this and much more to the same 
purpose, she buried her nose and her 
troubles inascented pocket-hankerchief. 

What could I do? What would you 
have done sir, you who read this, if you 
had been a benevolent old gentleman of 
my years and fortune? I suspect you 
would have done just as I did, had you 
been with the beautiful Mrs. Gilmore at 
that moment; and I asked how much 
she wanted. 

“Vang sang song frong,” was the re- 
ply with a sob, which I was proud to 
know meant nearly five hundred dollars. 

Within fifteen minutes we had driven 
to my bankers in the Rue Lafitte, cashed 
my cheque for that amount, and the mon- 
ey was in Mrs. Gilmore’s hands. Don’t 
blame me too much, good people. Let 
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me do myself the justice to say that I 
never expected to see the money again, 
and then admit that at least I was nota 
fool. If I am to make this confession 
complete, I must say that I felt fully paid 
for the “vang sang song frong”’ when 
Mrs. Gilmore impulsively kissed me 
when I put it into her hands, and then 
begged pardon for it, though I was will- 
ing she should do so as often as she 
pleased. 

You may be sure I said nothing to my 
wife about this incident, for she would 
not only misunderstand my motives — 
not taking kindly even yet to Mrs. Gil- 
more —- but would even say “I told you 
so,” referring to the curtain lecture be- 
fore quoted, which is the one thing in 
life that can spoil my temper, except a 
dinner badly cooked or behind time ; but 
I made up for it as a sort of penance, by 
leaving Mrs. Gilmore to the young fel- 
lows that evening and devoting my at- 
tention to my own wife, which, though 
you may not believe it, was so gratefully 
accepted that she was almost in tears. 
At this my conscience began to twinge 
again, but I was far from wishing Mrs. 
Gilmore to think me offended about the 
“vang sang song frong,” so I was back 
in her train next day. 

The Colonel did marvelously well at pre- 
tending ignorance about that financial 
transaction, which I have no doubt he 
was party to with his engagement at the 
Club for that very purpose ; but I have 
since had reason to suppose that he was 
an old hand at the business, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was called as 
handsome as Apollo, though to my mind 
rather stout for the character, and Apol- 
lo never being represented with a fierce 
black mustache, so far as I have seen. 

And now, my dear sir, or madam, I 
am coming to the part of my story that 
was in the papers, though garbled to that 
extent in most cases that its own mother, 
if it had had one,— would scarce have 
known it except for a few strawberry 
marks, so to speak, but even these final- 
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ly disappeared in the Western papers. 

Everything went on as usual for near- 
ly a week longer, except that at the end 
of that time I overheard the pop-eyed 
young man tell one of the’stout gentle- 
men with the slim wives that if he was 
Gilmore he “ would horsewhip that old 
fool, for all his gray hairs,” from which 
I inferred that he meant me, and felt 
rather uncomfortable in consequence ; 
besides having my Irish raised, in spite 
of my age, at being called an old fool. 
But I stifled my anger, so as not to com- 
promise my dignity, and when Mrs. Gil- 
more asked me to drive out with her that 
afternoon I smiled, and accepted the 
same as ever, not to have my conduct in- 
fluenced by the envious and tattling gos 
sips, male or female. 

The Colonel was indisposed, she told 
me, and would have to keep to his room 
for the day, but she would do her best 
to make up for his absence — bless my 
soul! just as if she wasn’t as entertain- 
ing as twenty of him, talking of horses 
and “dawgs” and cards for stakes all at 
the same time, which was of no more 
interest to me than the gabbling of the 
Frenchmen. 

Mrs. Gilmore had seemed much 
pleased over something, and when we 
got fairly started she told me that their 
remittance had come, and she was ready 
to take up the little pink-scented note 
she had given me, which was much of a 
surprise to me, being something I had 
never expected. She was so elated over 
the arrival that she told me she was go- 
ing to. buy some jewels she had long set 
her heart on, and would I go with her 
while she bought them, unless such 
things could be of no interest toa man? 

“ Nothing that you do could be with- 
out interest for me,” was my gallant re- 
sponse, and she directed the coachman 
to drive to a certain jeweler’s shop in 
the Rue Neuve Saint Augustin, I think 
it was, though I have no head for French 
names, so it might well be another, — 
kept by a Monsieur Auguste Carret, as 
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we were informed by the lettering on 
the window. 

M. Carret received us effusively, was 
enchanted to re-see Madame, whom he 
had evidently had dealings with before, 
and carried on at a rate that no one but 
a Frenchman would think of doing, un- 
less in the bosom of his family. The 
brooch, he was enchanted again to tell 
her, was repaired in a most heavenly 
manner, and he would be happy for the 
remainder of the day if Madame would 
have the extreme condescension to look 
over his stock; whereupon Madame 
smiled most bewitchingly, and said she 
would not only do herself the honor of 
looking over the stock, but had made up 
her mind to buy him out ; at which piece 
of pleasantry M. Carret was enchanted 
for the third time. 

M. Carret’s shop was a modest one in 
size, but as he dealt almost exclusively 
in ornaments set with precious stones, 
which glittered from all the cases in 
magnificent style and any number of 
colors, my eyes were quite dazzled, 
though I do not by any means set my- 
self up as a judge of jewels, being quite 
as likely as not to be taken in with paste 
for the real article. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Gilmore appealed to my judgment on 
every purchase, and I took care to agree 
with her in every instance, which I doubt 
not firmly established her opinion of my 
good sense. 

But the extent of her purchases was 
an astonishment to me, who had loaned 
her a paltry five hundred dollars only 
the week before. There was a single 
bandeau set with diamonds, which alone 
was worth over seventy thousand /rongs, 
though she jewed him down to sixty- 
seven thousand; and a necklace that 
made my eyes pop out as big as saucers, 
for forty thousand frozgs ; a chatelaine 
for twenty-five thousand; and a car- 
canet worth as much as the necklace. 
I began to have a much better idea of 
that remittance. 

She saw my saucer eyes, and said in 
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explanation: “You are surprised, Mr. 
Dobinson, to see me buying so much 
jewelry. But you won’t think me so 
foolish, when I tell you that most of it is 
for friends in New York.” 

I made some gallant answer, but my 
eyes didn’t get much smaller, when I 
thought of the “‘dem’d total” she was 
piling up. 

She was very particular about each 
piece, and examined the jewels and the 
workmanshipof the setting with somuch 
care, that M. Carret pronounced her a 
“ charmante et habile bijoutiére.” She 
had brought with her a small bag of yel- 
low leather, such as ladies were in the 
habit of carrying, and not wishing to be 
burdened with the cases, she placed the 
valuables in there, one by one, as she 
decided to take them. This seemed to 
to make M. Carret a little nervous, and 
he looked anxiously and regretfully at 
each of the jeweled trinkets as they dis- 
appeared ; and well he might, for when 
Mrs. Gilmore announced that she was 
through, and locked the yellow bag, I 
made a rough calculation that there was 
not less than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand frongs in it. 

Mrs. Gilmore laid the bag on the coun- 
ter before her, and began to get her 
head in a muddle with the long column 
of figures she had set down as she made 
each purchase. The more she worked 
over it, the worse muddled she got, till 
at last I came to the rescue with the offer 
to help her out, for I had been head over 
ears in figures ever since I could re- 
member. 

I had scarce started up the first col- 
umn when a man came into the shop and 
asked the price of a pair of sleeve but- 
tons in the window. I thought I had 
heard the voice before, but being very 
methodical in matters of business I 
didn’t look up till I had finished the col- 
umn. His back was turned to me and 
he had on an overcoat — which was quite 
noticeable as the weather was mild — 
but it gave mea start to observe that 
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the back was an exact fac-simile of the 
back of Colonel Gilmore, at that moment 
indisposed in his room at Madame Bou- 
gival’s pension. I suppose I made some 
exclamation, being much startled at the 
coincidence, for the man turned around, 
when I saw that it was not Colonel Gil- 
more at all, but some other person with 
a bristly yellow mustache, and mutton- 
chop whiskers of the same color, instead 
of the Colonel’s shaven face and long 
black mustache. 

I went to work again, and by the time 
I handed the paper back to Mrs. Gil- 
more, the man had gone.out — without 
buying anything, I believe. The total 
amount as I added it up, and as M. Car- 
ret added it up, was 261,320f., tor which 
amount Mrs. Gilmore drew a check and 
tendered it to M. Carret. 

“Pardon, Madame,” said M. Carret 
with a low bow, and a look at the leather 
bag as it lay locked on the counter, “it 
ees one régle of ze établissement zat ve 
nevaire takes ze cheque.” And then 
he went on with the thousand and one 
excuses that a Frenchman always has 
on the tip of his tongue, though I could- 
n’t make out more than the half of them 
on account of his speaking part in 
French and part in English. He was 
desolated ; he knew that the Madame’s 
word was as good as her bond, her cheque 
as good as the cash; but it was a rule 
that could not be infringed, though it 
gave him the most exquisite pain to re- 
fuse anything that Madame offered him. 

“Very well,” says Mrs. Gilmore with 
her sweetest smile. ‘“ Don’t speak of it. 
I'll go and cash the cheque myself.” 
And she started for the door, looking 
her handsomest. 

I was going with her, of course, but 
she stopped me. 

“T’ll have to ask you to wait here for 
me, Mr. Dobinson,” she said, appealing- 
ly. “Iwont be gone longer than I can 
help. And then, M. Carret is such a de- 
ceiver, that I must have some one here 
to see that he does n’t sell my diamonds.” 
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And then with a silvery laugh and a be- 
witching smile, she tripped aut. 

“T’ll draw your vang sang song frong 
at the same time,” she said, as I handed 
her into the carriage, and with a second 
promise not to be gone long she drove 
away. 

As I went back into the shop, M. 
Carret was putting the leather bag into 
his safe, which was a French affair and 
not at all up to the American standard, 
so that I verily believe I would have no 
trouble in “cracking” it myself, though 
having no professional knowledge of the 
business whatever. . 

M. Carret was very voluble in his 
French-English, that he was proud of 
airing for my admiration, I suppose, and 
asked me a thousand questions about the 
“belle Madame,” which I answered to 
the best of my ability, until some other 
customers came in, and M. Carret gave 
me a French newspaper to puzzle over, 
with everything thrown in topsy-turvy 
and the news left out. 

The minutes were ticked away by M. 
Carret’s staring-faced clock, and at last 
got to be an hour; and no signs were to 
be seen of Mrs. Gilmore. M. Carret, 
after mentioning the fact that she was 
a long time gone, took out the yellow 
bag and felt of it, evidently finding the 
valuables there by their shapes, for he 
heaved a sigh of relief, and began to talk 
to me of “les dréles Americains,” wno 
were always doing things that no one 
else would think of. My free-born spirit 
was at once up in arms to think of hav- 
ing such a thing said by a pickaninny 
Frenchman the size of M. Carret; but 
he mollified me immediately by saying, 
“ Mais ze womens Americaines are trés 
belles,” which gave me a much better 
idea of his judgment. 

So the time went on, and I began to 
get nervous as well as M. Carret, and 
between us we were at the door every 
minute, for the hands of the clock had 
long passed the dinner hour at Madame 
Bougival’s, and I knew my wife would 
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be in conniptions, besides having to take 
my dinner at a restaurant, which was 
always a trial to my soul on account of 
the language, and never knowing what 
you are eating. 

At last, sometime near sundown, when 
I had been at least three hours wonder- 
ing what on earth could have happened 
to Mrs. Gilmore, and thinking of my 
wife’s state of mind, which must have 
been dreadful, expecting nothing less 
than an elopement, and in an agony of 
doubt whether to go to the Paris police 
headquarters or to Madame Bougival’s, 
M. Carret cut the Gordian knot by tak- 
ing the leather bag out of the safe and 
slicing it open with a knife. 

“ Mon Dieu! je suis ruiné!”’ 1 heard 
him cry. It is no exaggeration to say 
that his face was white as a sheet, but 
he was standing in that comical attitude 
I never yet saw outside of a theater ex- 
cept here, grasping his hair with both 
hands and staring at the leather bag. 

And well had he cause to stare and 
tear his hair if ever man had yet, for the 
bag contained nothing but wood and 
wire imitations of the jewelry he had 
sold‘to Mrs. Gilmore. ' 

I believe I was as pale as he, and stood 
staring these with my mouth and eyes 
wide open, for it was evident that my 
beautiful Mrs, Gilmore was an accom- 
plished thief and swindler. It came over 
me then like a flash that the man in the 
overcoat was the Colonel after all, in 
disguise, and he had changed the bags 
while M. Carret was getting the sleeve 
buttons from the window. 

I tried to speak a word of consolation 
to M. Carret who had not stirred, but I 
had much better have held my tongue. 

“ A-ha!” he cried, as his attention was 
thus called tome. “ You, az mozns, s’all 
not nevaire escape me. You be one con- 
feder-r-r-ate!”” And before I could say 
Jack Robinson — though I had no call to 
make any such remark — he had called 
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in a gend’arme, and was telling his story 
as fast as he could, jabbering French 
with his tongue and his fingers too. 

I spent that night in a French jail, 
with the privilege of sending a note to 
my. wife to let her know I wasn’t dead or 
eloped, as a relief from anxiety. 

1 won’t weary you by telling how I 
got out of the clutches of the French po- 
lice, but get out I did by having my char- 
acter extensively sworn to, though they 
were very unwilling to let me go, for 
neither word nor wink could they get of 
Colonel Gilmore and his wife. M. Car- 
ret, as they told me, was “desolated,” as 
anyone might well be who had lost a cool 
fifty thousand dollars at one swoop ; but 
he never, so far as I know, heard of his 
jewels, nor of the clever swindler that 
got them. 

When I was rescued from the clutch- 
es of the police, I made a clean breast of 
it to my wife, not omitting the “vang 
sang song frong,” but she cried very 
much and forgave me like an angel, 
whereupon I took to my bed and didn’t 
leave it for three weeks. 

The puffy-faced Emperor opened the 
Exposition with much hallooing and fir- 
ing of guns while I was flat on my back ; 
and as I knew that the American Colony 
in Paris was on the broad grin over my 
being taken in, for even the “ vang sang 
song frong”’ leaked out somehow, I set- 
tled my bill, as soon as I could stand up, 
and posted off to Rome where they 
hadn’t heard of it. And from that day 
to this I have never seen nor heard of 
the beautiful Mrs. Gilmore and her hand- 
some husband, the stout Colonel — who 
was no more of the United States army 
than I am. 

If you want a moral to this tale, and 
my white head seems to demand some 
such thing: add my experience to that 
of Mr. Weller, Sr.,and beware of all wo- 
men, however fascinating, that don’t be- 


long to you. 
wii E. A Walcott. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BLACK AMAZONS. 


“Wuy California?” asked an early 
contributor to this magazine, and the 
question still has its interest to old resi- 
dents as well as to new immigrants. We 
shall not turn in vain to the historian of 
the State for the consideration of this 
subject of so much controversy. The 
graphic Tuthill, writing.in 1865, says (p. 
13), that the meaning of the word “ Cali- 
fornia,” and the circumstances of its ap- 
plication to the land we live in, was not 
to that day a settled matter. Then he 
goes on to state the various theories of 
the origin of the name, mentioning first 
the views of Venegas, the Jesuit histor- 
ian, who thinks that some word of the 
Indians having a similar sound was mis- 
taken by the Spaniards as the designa- 
tion of the country, though investigation 
showed that the Indians did not so call 
it. Attention is then given to the views 
of others, who have supposed or guessed 
that the name was deliberately framed 
by the Spaniards from the Latin Calida 
fornax,a hot furnace. But Tuthill de- 
clares that this is improbable, as the 
Spaniards were not in the habit of manu- 
facturing names by any such classical 
process ; nor, as he suggests, were men 
who were used to the heat of Acapulco 
likely to speak of any portion of Cali- 
fornia as a furnace, in comparison with 
that oven of cities. 

Such pithy criticism has not, however, 
prevented Professor Marcon, ridiculed 
by Bancroft (Vol. 1, p. 67), from insist- 
ing in his pamphlet, issued by the gov- 
ernment as late as 1878, upon this very 
derivation of the name, from the fact 
that Cortez and his companions found 
the land like a fiery furnace, or hot as an 
oven. He pays tribute to the conqueror 
of Mexico, as a man of learning, who 
was at once strongly impressed with the 
singular and striking climatic differ- 





ences, and who appropriately classified 
these Mexican regions according to the 
degrees of heat experienced therein! 
But a different explanation of this deriva- 
tion, of which frequent mention is made, 
is that it was suggested by the sweat- 
houses or hot ovens used by the Indians. 

A variety of other conjectural deriva- 
tions have been founded on the sound 
of the word. Thus, if coming from 
the Spanish or Latin, it might, accord- 
ing to some theories, mean “ vaulted 
cove” or “resin”; if from the Greek, 
“ beautiful woman,” “moonshine,” fer- 
tile land,” “adultery,” or “new coun- 
try,’—a most embarrasing choice of 
etymological riches: if from the In- 
dian tongue, “high hill” or “ mountain,” 
“native land,” or “sandy land beyond 
the water.” More reasonably, it might 
come from the Spanish or Arabic words 
meaning “successor” or “caliph.” Mr. 
Archbold (OVERLAND MonrtTuRLyY, Vol. 2, 
p. 440), suggests Calphurnia, Czsar’s 
wife, which is certainly not above suspi- 
cion. Bancroft (Vol. 1, pp. 66, 67), after 
collecting these suggestions, curtly dis- 
misses the question ot the origin of the 
word as not being an historical subject, 
“nor one of the slightest importance.” 
“ What brilliant etymological theories,” 
he remarks with pungent satire, directed 
at all the tribe of philological gues- 
ses, “might be drawn out by the name 
Calistoga, if it were not known how 
Samuel Brannan built the word from 
California and Saratoga.” Evidently 
the historian wou!d have no patience 
with the extended attention which had 
been given by Cronise, in his “ Natural 
Wealth of California,” to the plausible 
derivation, on the ground of similarity 
of sound from Kallifornium, a familiar 
German name for a species of gum. 
What then shall be said of the fact that 
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it is not many months ago that Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, an old pioneer, de- 
voted a couple of columns in one of the 
daily papers of San Francisco to show- 
ing that the name meant “vaulted cove’’? 
All these views would seem to be now 
superseded by Mr. Hale’s discovery of 
the appearance of the name, as descrip- 
tive of a fabled island in one of the ro- 
mances of the days of chivalry. Tut- 
hill, without taking note of this new 
discovery, which ought at the time he 
wrote to have been generally accredited, 
states that the name first appears in the 
account of one of Cortez’s expeditions, 
written by Bernal Diaz, who applied the 
name only tothe Gulf. From this it 
seems to have spread, he says, to include 
all the region that Spain claimed north- 
ward of Mexico on the Pacific, or west 
of the Gulf of California. According to 
Bancroft, however, this was not even 
the first mention of the name by the 
early discoverers of the land, but was 
preceded by that in Preciado’s diary of 
Ulloa’s voyage down the Coast in 1539. 
Six years earet, Jimenez, who discov- 
ered the peninsula supposed to be an 
island, applied no name, so far as can be 
known ; while Cortez himself, landing 
two years later at this grand place with 
a colony, named the port and the coun- 
try adjoining Santa Cruz from the day 

But in 1862 the source whence the dis- 
coverers obtained the name was found 
by Edward Everett Hale, the accuracy of 
whose theory, according to Bancroft, no 
intelligent man will ever question. The 
latter says (Vol. 1, p. 66) that an old ro- 
mance, the Sergas de Esplandian, by Or 
dofiez de Montalvo, translator of Ama- 
dis of Gaul, and printed in Spanish per- 
haps in 1510, and certainly in editions 
of 1519, 1521, and 1526, mentioned an 
Island of California on the right hand of 
the Indies, very near the terrestrial Para- 
dise,” peopled with black women, griffins, 
and other creatures of the author’s im- 
agination. It is pointed out that the 
number of Spanish editions would indi- 
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cate that the book was popular at the 
time of the discovery, and it is further 
noted that Bernal Diaz often mentions 
the Amadis of Gaul, to which the £s- 
plandian was attached. 

Hittell (Vol 1, p. 51) transcribes a pas- 
sage from the romance, which reads thus 
“Know that on the right hand of the 
Indies there is an Island called Califor- 
nia, very near to the terrestrial para- 
dise, which was peopled with black wo- 
men without any man amongst them, 
because they were accustomed to live 
after the fashion of Amazons. They 
were of strong and hardened bodies, of 
ardent courage and of great force. The 
island was the strongest in the world 
from its steep rocks and great cliffs. 
Their arms were all of gold, and so were 
the caparisons of the wild beasts which 
they rode after having tamed them ; for 
in all the island there is no other metal.” 
The opinion is thereupon expressed that 
this romantic fiction likely gave rise, in 
great part, to the idea of the prevalence 
of gold in California. 

The romance describes a land distant 
ten days’ journey from the province of 
Ciguatan, rich in pearls and gold, and in- 
habited by women only, who, however, 
were visited by men at certain seasons, 
and the resulting female progeny retain- 
ed, while the male offspring were sent 
away. This strange story was brought 
to Mexico from Colima by Gonzalo de 
Sandoval, and transmitted by Cortez to 
the Emperor. Hittell further says (Vol. 
I, p. 52) that the romance and the report, 
together with the supposition that the 
country was an island and not far distant 
from the Indies, doubtless suggested the 
name of California, and rendered its ap- 
plication natural andeasy. He suggests 
that Cortez may have used the attractive 
and romantic name to buoy up the hopes 
of his disappointed adventurers, who had 
not found this the land of promise. He 
concludes that this at least seems, upon 
a fair examination of the imperfect rec- 
ords that have survived, and a careful 
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consideration of all surrounding circum- 
stances, to be the most plausible explana- 
tion of the name of California as applied 
to the country. 

It should be remembered that Edward 
Everett Hale, who has been character- 
ized as “fortunate” in discovering the 
source of the name, is no historian or an- 
tiquarian devoted to dry research, but 
the well known and clever writer of in- 
genious stories in which fiction so close- 
ly follows the form of fact that one is 
even apt to think his discovery an inven- 
tion. It should also be borne in mind 
that Amadis of Gaul is a romance of 
chivalry, the most prominent of the mul- 
titude of those productions against which 
Cervantes’s “ Don Quixote”’ is directed. 

An interesting abstract of the romance 
of the Deeds of Esplandianwas published 
by Mr. Hale in the “ Atlantic Monthly” 
for March, 1864, (Vol. 13, p. 265) under 
the title “The Queen of California.” 
From this delightful account, inter- 
spersed with lively sallies of wit and 
fancy, it appears that in this island called 
California there were griffins which the 
women captured and “ fed with the men 
whom they took prisoners, and with the 
boys to whom they gave birth”; and 
“there reigned in this island of Califor- 
nia a Queen, very large in person, the 
most beautiful of all of them, and in her 
thoughts desirous of achieving great 
things, strong of limb and of great cour- 
age, more than any of those who had 
filled her throne before her.” She heard 
it told that all the greater part of the 
world was moving in an onslaught 
against the Christians at the Siege of 
Constantinople, so she set out with a 
great fleet and five hundred griffins. It 
is stated that this Queen Calafia and her 
women wore their armor of gold, “all 
adorned with the most precious stones, 
— which are to be found in the island. of 
California like stones of the field for their 
abundance.” But when the griffins were 
let loose they seized Turks as well as 
Christians, and flying in the air with 
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them let them fall to destruction. So 
these indiscriminating beasts were caged 
again. Then the Queen sallied forth 
leading her attendants, using her great 
knife of which the blade was more than 
a palm broad, and receiving terrible blows 
from noble knights upon her very strong 
and hard shield. Later Queen Calafia, 
together with the pagan Sultan of Liquia, 
sent a challenge to Amadis of Gaul, King 
of Great Britain, and his son Esplandian, 
Knight of the Great Serpent; but her 
messenger, a black and beautiful damsel, 
richly attired, brought back such a glow- 
ing report of the handsome and elegant 
person of Amadis that the Queen deter- 
mined to see and talk with him before 
fighting him. So she went to the Chris- 
tian camp without arms, and in the dress 
of a woman, all gold and jewels. She 
was adorned witha gorgeous turban, and 
rode on the strangest animal ever imag- 
ined in fable. 

Then the rays of the beauty of Amadis 
entered her eyes and penetrated her 
heart, so that she was broken by her 
amorous passion, “as if she had passed 
between mallets” of iron. 

Yet she resisted, with great pain, the 
feelings which she had subjected to her 
will, and expressed her design to conquer 
Amadis in battle, though at the same 
time praising his great beauty. But he 
made no reply to her, because she was an 
amazon and an infidel. Inthe contest he 
refused to strike her squarely because 
she was a woman, yet finally he overcame 
her, and she and her women, and the 
Sultan and his army, were taken pris- 
oners. When she saw the nuptials of 
Amadis with the Infanta of Greece, she 
had no more hope of him whom she so 
much loved, so she turned Christian and 
accepted the hand of a cousin of Amadis, 
while her sister wedded another Knight, 
and theyall set sail, and met with strange 
adventures too numerous to relate. 

Such is the outline of this yellow- 
covered novel of the day, as drawn from 
the more extended translation of Mr. 
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Hale, who says that his explanation of 
the source of the name has been accept- 
ed by the antiquarians of California. 
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But he has not generally received credit 
for his discovery as he deserves, and the 
story is here retold. 





IN THE PRIME OF THE BUFFALO. 


OF very recent years a great deal has 
been written concerning the rapid dis- 
appearance from the American conti- 
nent of the buffalo. 

Thirty years ago millions of the great 
unwieldy animals existed on this conti- 
nent. Innymerable droves roamed, com- 
paratively undisturbed and unmolested, 
over a vast belt of the public domain, 
both east and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and west of the Missouri river. 
They were scattered in countless battal- 
ions from the sandy, arid steppes of the 
Llano Estacado (staked plains), on the 
south, to the British possessions on the 
north. True, the Indians slaughtered 
thousands annually for their supply of 
winter’s food ; but so rapid was the nat- 
ural increase that the destruction was 
promptly made good. If the buffalo had 
had no enemy besides the red nomads 
of the plains, they would never have be- 
come extinct, as is now literally the case. 
Many thousands have been ruthlessly 
and shamefully slain every season for the 
past twenty years or more by white hunt- 
ers and tourists merely for their robes, 
or in sheer wanton sport, and their huge 
carcasses left to fester and rot, and their 
bleached skeletons to strew the deserts 
and lonely plains. 

So persistent and general has been 
this remorseless slaughter, that but very 
few specimens of these picturesque crea- 
tures have survived. In fact, it is claimed 
that none of the species can be found in 
a native state roaming east or west of the 
precipitous declivities of the Rockies. 
What few now survive will, probably, 
within a few years vanish, and not a sin- 





gle buffalo remain to tell the story of 
complete and total annihilation on Amer- 
ican soil. 

As so much has been said and written 
about “ The Last Buffalo,” a short sketch 
regarding the first of these animals may 
not prove uninteresting to readers who 
feel an interest in the hopeless fate of 
the great American bison. 

My brief sketch is of an immigrant 
train, while accomplishing the long and 
perilous journey from the angry waters 
of the “red Missouri,” to the remote 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. The ex- 
citing incident of which I speak éspec- 
ially, occurred during the early part of 
the summer of 1853. 

After weeks of constant travel, the 
train, numbering some fifty wagons and 
about three hundred souls, had just 
reached the eastern limits of that vast 
stretch of the American plains known 
as the “ Buffalo Range.”” This was near 
the Arkansas river, and after the train 
had been winding along the timberless 
banks of that tortuous and tawny-colored 
stream some days. 

Melting snows in the remote moun- 
tain fastnesses where the Arkansas finds 
its source, had caused that water course 
to become much swollen, in many plac- 
es overflowing its low shelving banks, 
and inundating wide adjoining tracts 
of land. Hence the tawny color which 
has sometimes given it the name of the 
“Nile of America,” as at some seasons 
of the year it rolls its yellow floods over 
sandy beds toward its far away Gulf 
home. 

Buffalo sign had been observed for 
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several days back, and an old trapper and 
prairie guide, who had been employed 
in piloting the train across a portion 
of the journey, said they were liable to 
come in sight of a drove at any turn of 
the route. This sign consisted of buf- 
falo chips, myriads of tracks, and very 
numerous wallows. Readers who are ac- 
quainted with the habits of the Ameri- 
can bison know that he is as fond of roll- 
ing and wallowing in the damp, soft soil 
as swine, especially at certain times of 
the year. This disposition to roll increas- 
es as the weather grows hotter. Follow- 
ing in the wake of an immense drove of 
these nomadic ruminants, one may see 
thousands of these huge wallows, or 
holes, scattered all over the face of the 
plain. 

These wallows and the other unmistak- 
able traces of the presence of buffalo 
had been very frequently encountered 
by the westward bound train. To every 
man, woman and child of the company, 
with the exception of the old guide, the 
buffalo was a strange, wonderful crea- 
ture—an animal revelation. All had 
read about or heard of these prairie rov- 
ers, but none had ever seen a living spec- 
imen. Fancy, then, the curiosity and 
wonder at the prospect not only of catch. 
ing a fugitive glimpse of one, but of see- 
inganalmost countless drove—from one 
thousand toten thousand. The trapper 
pilot assured us that the train was just as 
likely to roll in view of twenty thousand 
as of twenty. In fact, these creatures were 
exceedingly gregarious, and generally 
moved like a vast army in great herds, 
marching and grazing to the northward 
or southward according to the season. 
Herbage of every description and grass 
melt away before such a voracious host, 
which, not unlike a cloud of greedy lo- 
custs, leaves behind only a blackened, 
trampled, and barren plain. 

Expectation had for several days been 
strung to a high tension, and every eye 
swept eagerly the far-off rim of the hor- 
izon whenever the top of an eminence 
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was reached by the slowly moving train, 
in the hope of seeing a herd. Onlya 
treeless expanse of rolling plain, inter- 
spersed here and there with a clump of 
slender, graceful osiers, and scattered 
“mottes ” of timber rewarded each time 
the eager search. 

A sweltering, but not breezeless after- 
noon in June. For two days the old and 
dimmed immigrant road (in fact a mere 
trail) had been along the bank of the Ar- 
kansas, and very near that sand-laden 
stream ; but early on the morning of the 
day in question, it had made an abrupt 
detour, leaving the shallow and sullen 
river to the left or south. 

For some miles the road wound 
through an open stretch of undulating 
country. Luxuriant grass clothed the 
plain like green velvet carpet, and scarce- 
ly a tree rose in view. In many places 


there were great expanses, covered 
thickly with flowering plants. They 


looked wonderfully like enormous flower 
gardens, cultivated and trained by the 
hand of man. Millions of brilliant flowers 
—scarlet, pink, vermilion, purple, and 
yellow — blossomed in wild profusion, 
and the air was full of intoxicating fra- 
grance, as they waved gently to and fro 
in the soft afternoon wind. Thousands 
of large butterflies with gorgeously col- 
ored wings hovered over the moving sea 
of verdure, and the ear was soothed by 
the droning hum of unnumbered bees 
and other insects. The delighted eye, 
so long accustomed to the weary monot- 
ony of sandy plains, sterile rocks, and 
sere prairies, roved with restless delight 
over the enchanting scene, and the 
fragrant and delicious summer wind 
made every breath an inspiration indeed. 

Through this lovely sea of verdure and 
flowers the immigrant road passed, wind- 
ing around and over occasional swells 
of ground, ascending and descending 
the gentle slopes. 

Just ahead of the moving train rose a 
prolonged hill, higher than any yet 
crossed by the road, and shutting out 
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from view the limitless sweep of the 
country beyond. The old guide had 
pressed forward and reached the crest of 
the ridge, several hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the train. Suddenly he was 
seen to rein in his tall, rawboned nag, 
and gaze for a few moments in an oppo- 
site direction, and then, turning his face 
toward the approaching train, to swing 
his old, greasy, coon-skin cap above his 
head ; at the same moment he gave sev- 
eral lusty cheers, waving his hand sig- 
nificantly toward the west. 

Although much jaded, the teams were 
urged forward to the summit. Mean- 
time, those on horseback and on foot 
hurried forward. All these on reaching 
the crest joined the guide in cheering 
and making other joyful demonstrations. 
Soon the mystery was explained, for a 
loud cry of “the buffaloes” passed rap- 
idly from lip to lip. 

Stretching away for many miles from 
the western base of the hill was a plain, 
as level and unbroken as a sleeping lake. 
Far, far as the limit of human vision ex- 
tended was scattered a vast drove of the 
long and eagerly expected buffaloes. 
To count such a herd, or even to guess 
approximately their number, was a task 
about as hopeless as to compute the 
leaves of a great forest. The ground 
was literally swarming with them, and 
their dusky, shaggy, grotesque bodies, 
thickly mingling and blending, scattered 
away indefinitely into the misty dis 
tance, until like a black cloud they faded 
away into earth and sky at the remote 
line of the horizon. 

Each huge creature was in restless 
motion ; some browsed on the luxuriant 
herbage; some wallowed in the moist 
earth ; some gamboled, or engaged in 
playful contests. A subdued, continual 
roar was heard arising from the moan- 
like bellowing of the countless drove. 
The hoof-strokes of myriads of feet also 
produced a dull, heavy sound, which, 
combining with the other noise, re- 
minded one of the distant lash of the 
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surf on a rock-bound coast ; only there 
was no ebb and flow—the sound was 
unbroken. The endless movements of 
the herd were as kaleidoscopic as the 
tossing of the troubled deep. 

On both sides of the road this mighty 
host grazed, browzed, wallowed, and 
played, totally unconscious that human 
eyes were gazing on the scene. It was 
a spectacle that filled every breast with 
varied emotions — wonder, surprise, 
curiosity, apprehension (for all had read 
about or heard of the fearful stampedes 
of buffaloes), not unmingled with awe. 

For nearly an hour the train halted, 
while all gazed on the never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight. At length the sloping 
shadows warned the immigrants that 
the hours were fleeting, and the after- 
noon far advanced. There was neither 
wood nor water in sight, and some miles 
must be traveled before a suitable camp- 
ing place (so necessary in making the 
great pilgrimage to the West), could be 
reached. 

Headed by the guide and a party of 
mounted men the train moved forward, 
and passing down the western slope 
of the hill resumed the journey. The 
wagons and loose horses and cattle were 
driven as compactly as possible, while 
mounted men rode along each side a 
short distance from the line of the wag- 
ons. A _ strong mounted guard also 
brought up the rear. 

Slowly the train moved onward, like 
a gigantic serpent winding across the 
plain. Half a mile was passed, and still 
the vast herd played and fed unmindful 
of the approaching enemy. The nearest 
outpost of the herd was still half a mile 
distant. 

A gentle breeze was blowing westward, 
and very soon the train was “winded” 
by the nearest buffaloes. These quickly 
tossed up their wild, shaggy heads, 
sniffed the air suspiciously, uttered a 
peculiar snort and bellow, and, after tak- 
ing one glance at the wagons, wheeled 
around and beat a retreat. 
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Scarcely a minute passed before the 
alarm spread with the rapidity of wild- 
fire. Seeing those farthest east run- 
ning, thousands of the buffaloes turned 
their shaggy frontlets in that direction, 
only to smell the enemy, and instinct- 
ively catch the spirit of the panic. As 
the road led amidst the drove, the fright- 
ened animals pressed to the right and 
left, leaving a wide open space, remind- 
ing one of the swinging asunder of a 
mighty portal. 

Now the panic became general, and 
rout and confusion prevailed. The scene 
was one baffling description. Like the 
ebbing of a tremendous tide, the count- 
less throng receded. Nothing could be 
seen as far as the eye could reach but 
one surging mass, black as night, mov- 
ing like gigantic billows ; while the loud- 
est peal of thunder seemed insignificant 
in comparison to the confused trampling 
of numberless hoofs. Even the contin- 
uous roll of heavy ordnance was not 
more deafening. Earth trembled as it 
smitten with the throes of a volcanic 
eruption, while the very air seemed to 
quiver from the tumultuous tread and 
trampling of the vast drove in its wild, 
disordered flight. 

As the panic spread it grew each in- 
stant more impetuous and intense, until 
no human power could have checked or 
turned aside the animals in their precip- 
itous and fearful stampede. 

During this time the train continued 
to advance very slowly. Strange to say, 
none of the loose stock attempted to 
make their escape and join in the stam- 
pede. 

The rear line of the retreating herd 
moved farther and farther away. Final- 


ly, only a somber line, that each minute 
was growing dimmer, could be perceived 
low down on the horizon ; the tumult of 
the thundering hoofs was dying away on 
the air, and was like the voice of the 
sea breaking on a rocky coast. 

Ten minutes later the receding dark 
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streak had faded from view, and the dull 
rumbling had mellowed down to an al- 
most inaudible murmur, and soon died 
away inthe distance. That mighty host 
of creatures had apparently vanished 
into thin air. 

Onward the train moved silently across 
the somber and trampled plain, which 
now looked like a newly plowed field of 
boundless expanse. The blue shadows 
crept slowly toward the east, magnify- 
ing the wagons and teams into gigantic 
proportions of shade. Not more than 
two hours of daylight remained. The 
sun’s fiery disc was near the great tree- 
less and shrubless horizon, while purple 
shadows could be seen gradually rising 
far off, and obscuring the glory of the 
summer’s sunlight. Darkness would 
soon settle down over the vast solitudes 
of the plains. With voice, and more 
cogent whip, the teams were urged for- 
ward, for as yet no welcome camping- 
place hove in sight. 

Suddenly a very small drove of buffa- 
loes, (probably not more than twenty in 
number,) were seen bounding with their 
unwieldy, uncouth movements over the 
prairie. They were advancing at the 
top of theirspeed. They came from the 
south, and had doubtless swum the swol- 
len Arkansas but a short time before, as 
their woolly hides glistened wet in the 
red rays of the low June sun. 

When first seen, they were heading 
directly for the moving train, which 
stretched more than two hundred yards 
along the road. But suddenly, perceiv- 
ing the white canvas tilts and singular 
vehicles, they came to a summary halt, 
tossed up their grostesque heads, sniffed 
the air suspiciously, uttered a sort of 
moan and bellow, and swerving to the 
eastward resumed their wild, heedless 
gallop, passing to the rear of the train. 
This herd was composed principally of 
cows and yearlings. 

To a number of young, impulsive 
Nimrods, the temptation proved too 
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strong to be resisted. Being well 
mounted and well armed, several gave 
a spirited chase. 

By running at an angle, they were able 
to partially head off the animals, and 
soon came within easy riflerange. Loud 
above the sound of shouts and clattering 
hoof-strokes, the keen, whip-like detona- 
tions —spang, spang, spang,—of the 
American rifle were heard. The weap- 
ons were handled. by skilled hunters. 
Before a dozen shots were discharged, 
four young buffaloes were seen to drop 
in their tracks. The rest of the drove 
plunged forward with accelerated speed 
and sullen bellows, and in a few minutes 
had passed beyond the range of the 
enemy’s guns. 

A brief halt was called. <A feast of 
fat steaks was too delicious a prospect 
to be postponed by people whose meat 
diet had consisted solely of bacon ( Old 
Ned) for weeks past. The _ buffalo 
meat was such a novel dainty, too, that 
it was not within the power of human 
nature to resist the temptation. 

Matters were speedily arranged. One 
of the wagons was quickly emptied of 
its contents, and two stalwart and “firm” 
mules were exchanged for the plod- 
ding, patient ox team. Half a dozen of 
the young men were detailed to re- 
main behind, to skin and cut up the car- 
casses of the dead animals, load the 
wagon, and then press on and overtake 
the team. 

With these instructions and arrange- 
ments the signal was given, and the train 
once more took up-its westward line of 
march. An hour’s steady travel, and 
soon the glint of water — which proved 
to be no mirage of the plains — flashed 


in the rays of the setting sun. Presently , 


the yellow flood of the Arkansas was 
descried a few miles to the southwest. 
Toward that stream, now doubly wel- 
come, the course was directed. The 
silvery reflection was a most gratifying 
vision to the hungry, thirsty, and travel- 
worn band of immigrants. 
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Just as the sun was disappearing be- 
hind the range of mountains that now 
rose to view far, far to the west, and the 
gloaming was rapidly falling over the 
prairie world, a dark line was perceived, ° 
for the first time, a few hundred yards 
ahead, bisecting the road nearly at right 
angles. On a near approach it proved 
to be a narrow belt of timber, densely 
skirting the banks of a small arroyo. 

This stream, only a few yards in width, 
was swift, rolling over a bed of white 
pebbles and sand, and its waters were 
clear as crystal and almost ice-cold. Its 
source was in a range of low, heavily 
timbered hills that trended away some 
miles to the northward. A quarter of a 
mile south of where the road crossed the 
beautiful brook rolled the sullen and 
turbid Arkansas, into which the little 
tributary poured ceaselessly its limpid 
waters. 

Here, then, was the wearied traveler’s 
oasis — plenty of wood, pure water in 
abundance, and qa profusion of nutritious 
grass for the jaded beasts. 

Bright fires were soon blazing along 
the border of the timber, spreading a 
cheerful glow and warmth on the cool 
evening air, and casting fantastic shad- 
ows where the flickering light of the 
flames was thrown far back and lost in 
the depths of the heavy foliage. The 
hungry and thirsty cattle were turned 
loose to drink and graze, horses and 
mules tethered, and sentinels posted to 
prevent surprise from some chance rov- 
ing bands of red men, and to keep the 
stock from what was always to be feared 
—astampede. To the immigrant, con- 
stantly surrounded by seen and invisible 
perils, caution becomes an instinctive 
habit. 

Preparations for the evening meal had 
been begun, when the party left behind 
with the wagon reached the camp. Their 
arrival was hailed with loud cheers and 
general rejoicing. 

What a season of feasting followed ! 
How the fires roared, and sent out broad 
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streaks of flame into the deepening dark- 
ness of night. How the men sang, chat- 
ted, and laughed over the prospect of a 
glorious feast. How huge rib-roasts, to 
say nothing of juicy porter-house, sirloin 
and round steaks, melted away and dis- 
appeared down the voracious throats of 
the travelers. It was a real oasis in the 
great desert march across the continent, 
keenly enjoyed, and vividly remembered 
for long years by the participants in that 
camp feast. 

Midnight had come before the banquet 
was ended, and the fatigued immigrant 
ready to seek repose in slumber. Less 
than an hour later every soul, except the 
vigilant sentinels, was locked in the 
strong but tender embraces of slumber. 

Midnight bivouac on the great Amer- 
ican plains thirty-five years ago! The 
full June moon had risen soon after the 
sun had sunk behind the distant moun- 
tain edge, and from her station high in 
the eastern heavens was pouring forth 
a flood of soft, silvery light. The vast 
expanse of prairie solitude was bathed 
with the unreal radiance, and slept tran- 
quilly under the all-embracing night. A 
sense of mysterious loneliness brooded 
over Nature, which did not fail to impart 
its weird coloring to the rapt dreams of 
the sleeping and the thoughts of the 
waking. 

How strong were these nocturnal in- 
fluences, and yet how indefinable and 
subtle! Thenight wind toyed with the 


deep green foliage; the arroyo murmured 
plaintively over its white, gravelly chan- 
nel, fretted by the many abrupt turns of 
its winding bed ; from far over the ghost- 
ly plains came the mournful hoot of the 
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ground owl, mingled with the distant 
howl of the coyote, and the sharp bark 
of the ever watchful prairie dog ; the 
shrill chirp of the night cricket, the 
cry of some startled bird from the leafy 
depths of the woods skirting the rivulet 
near the sleeping camp, were heard at 
brief intervals, blending with other 
sounds, softened bydistance. Nocturnal 
voices, known only to regions remote 
from civilized life and isolated from hu- 
man habitation, filled with strange whis- 
perings the dull ear of the night. 

’ Under the moon’s light the Arkansas 
river looked like a broad ribbon of bur- 
nished steel, while its subdued voice 
fell gently on the sense of hearing as it 
rolled turbulently over its sandy bed, or 
chafed against its low, shelving banks. 
To complete the picture, the distant 
summits of the Spanish Peaks were 
plainly visible, their snow-capped crests 
gleaming with a pale, spectral light, and 
coldly reflecting the midnight moon- 
beams. 

All in that camp slept soundly, oblivi- 
ous of the lonely surroundings —of 
moon, prairie, brook, river, mountain, 
grove, beast, or bird; all enjoyed the 
brief, sweet repose that followed the 
first, but by no means last, feast on buf- 
falo humps and steaks. 

By sunrise the next morning the camp 
was astir; breakfast was hurriedly pre- 
pared and quickly dispatched, and soon 
after the train was stretching like a 
great winding snake across the plains — 
moving towards the Golden West, so 
rich to the weary, plodding immigrant 
in hope and promise that were yet to 


be fulfilled. 
J. M. Baltimore. 
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ARE THE FRENCH CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT? 


THE political condition of France in 
recent years has been contemplated in 
this country with serious concern. It 
is perhaps merely a sentiment that leads 
us to look with unusual sympathy upon 
the efforts of the French to establish 
in the heart of monarchical Europe a 
permanent and prosperous republic, but 
it is a sentiment that moves us some- 
what deeply. We feel a certain pro- 
prietary interest in the republican idea, 
and with a reversal of our attitude 
regarding commercial and _ industrial 
ideas, we desire to see other nations 
adopt it and profit by it. There is 
abroad in this country a conviction —an 
eminently patriotic and almost justifiable 
conviction —that the republican form of 
government approaches perfection so 
closely as to present the best possible 
form for all countries and all peoples. 
Familiarity with our own government is 
apt to blind us to the demands that such 
political institutions make upon the mass 
of the people, and we forget that a peo- 
ple must attain a certain degree of devel- 
opment before they are capable of self- 
government. 

Are the French capable of conducting 
democratic institutions? The establish- 
ment by their own free choice of a re- 
public upon the ruins of the empire by 
no meanssufficesto justify an affirmative 
answer. The continuance of the repub- 
lic in apparent prosperity for fourteen 
years ' is no more conclusive on the sub- 
ject. The recent history of France has 
shown that the French are dangerously 
near the border line ; that it is even yet 
an open question whether the republic 
has been built upon a firm foundation. 
The Latin impetuosity of the French 
people, and in no less degree their sur- 
viving monarchical ideas and traditions, 
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area constant menace to the permanence 
of existing institutions. The genius of 
their history during the last century 
has fostered in them the idea of a one- 
man power, than which nothing could be 
more antagonistic to republican institu- 
tions. 

We should always bear in mind that 
the republic was established by its ene- 
mies ; that they framed-the constitution, 
and with the single idea of facilitating a 
return to a monarchy or an empire. 

Throughout the brief period of the 
republic’s existence they have formed 
an active faction openly devoted to its 
overthrow. They might at one time per- 
haps have won the day, had they not been 
so hopelessly divided among the various 
monarchical and imperial pretenders. 
Menaced as it has been by the so-called 
Conservatives on one side, and by the 
socialists on the other, it is surprising 
and gratifying that the republic has not 
only continued to exist, but has even 
grown in strength. But the mistakes of 
its enemies have protected the republic 
not less than the mistakes of its friends 
have menaced it. The elevation of 
Thiers to the presidency was the first 
serious mistake of the reactionists. They 
counted on his support when the time 
came to return to a monarchy, and were 
disappointed in it. His efforts, supported 
by the party of the Left Center — at that 
time representing the intellectual ele- 
ment in French political life — estab- 
lished the republic upon a foundation 
which has hitherto proved too solid for 
them to undermine. 

The reactionist group has seen politi- 
cal France steadily drifting away from 
them. They were on the verge of des- 
pair, when a new element came into the 
field to give them hope. The errors of 
the Republicans had steadily weakened 
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their hold upon’ the country ; their ina- 
bility to satisfy the extravagant prom- 
ises that they had made, and the still 
more extravagant expectations of their 
supporters, had raised a discontent that 
only lacked opportunity for its expres- 
sion. Boulanger furnished that oppor- 
tunity, and about his standard the forces 
of discontent rallied. The dissatisfac- 
tion was supplemented by the one-man 
idea ; the long expected savior of the 
country had appeared. The reactionists 
— united now in opposition to the re- 
public, calling themselves the Constrva- 
tive Union, with a strange inability to 
perceive the humor involved in the name 
— joined with the new enemies of the 
republic. For a time the existence of 
the government was seriously threaten- 
ed. “Dissolution, revision” was the 
cry of the day, and the government was 
forced to submit a plan of revision of its 
own. 

Floquet was then head of the ministry, 
and presented a scheme for revision 
which showed a singular lack of appre- 
ciation of the essential demands of the 
situation. The overthrow of Grévy had 
completed the movement that had been 
continuing for some time, and placed the 
supreme legislative power in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. _ The popular house of 
the legislature is always the emotional 
branch of the government. It is al- 
ways carried away by the passions of the 
moment, and needs the steadying influ- 
ence of the upper house and the execu- 
tive veto. The executive veto in France 
was merely a suspensive veto, and there- 
fore at best but an inefficient check ; 
but the overthrow of Grévy removed 
even this restraint. Sincethat time the 
Chamber of Deputies has had full sway 
and has runriot. The personal element 


has asserted itself ; ministries have been 
overturned on unimportant questions to 
be succeeded by new ministries differing 
from them only in their personnel, and 
destined to be in their turn overthrown 
The dig- 


after a few weeks or months. 
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nity of the government has been thrown 
away ; the respect of the people has 
been destroyed. 

It was to remedy this state of affairs 
that the Floquet scheme of revision was 
proposed in October of last year. The 
provisions of the scheme that would af- 
fect the difficulty were as follows: The 
presidential powers were to be left un- 
disturbed, except that the power to dis- 
solve the chamber, now resting in the 
President and the Senate, was to be abol- 
ished; the Chamber, instead of being 
renewed entirely every four years, was 
to be a continuous body, one-third being 
renewed every two years, and senators 
were to be elected at the same times and 
for the same term ; the legislative power 
of the Senate was to be limited to a sus- 
pensive veto; any bill passed by the 
Chamber in which the Senate refused to 
concur was to be referred to vote of the 
people at the next biennial election. The 
provision removing the Chamber some- 
what from the influence of passing pop- 
ular excitement by making it a continu- 
ous body was the only one calculated to 
remedy the evils complained of in any 
way ; theother provisions were certain to 
aggravate them by giving the power more. 
exclusively to the Chamber. The scheme 
was defeated, and Boulanger was placed 
in a stronger position before the country 
than before. The necessity for revision 
had been admitted by his opponents ; 
their inability to prepare a suitable plan 
had been proved. 

The prospects of Boulanger were most 
flattering, the outlook for the Republic 
was correspondingly dark, when the 
High Court of Justice commenced its 
examination into the charges against the 
General. But the developments of the 
trial were unexpectedly damaging ; his 
own conduct disgusted the French sense 
of dramatic proportion, and bombastic 
manifestoes from Brussels and London 
could not throw a heroic glamor over the 
details of his flight. The people had sup- 
ported Boulangism rather than Boulang- 
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er, and they dropped away from him now 
the moreeasily onthisaccount. The local 
elections for Councillors General came, 
and Boulangist candidates were nomin- 
ated in eighty districts chosen solely with 
reference to their supposed friendly atti- 
tude toward the General. Only one- 
eighth of these candidates were elected ; 
the Conservatives gained 489 members, 
the Republicans, 949. Boulanger was 
disastrously defeated, the danger had 
passed away, and the approaching gen- 
eral elections were contemplated with 
much more equanimity. 

Still the political atmosphere was not 
entirely cleared. The monarchists were 
still active, the Boulangists were yet in 
the field. The issues in the local elec- 
tions were different from those involved 
in the election of deputies. The Mon- 
archists, despite the evident discredit 
into which Boulanger had fallen, contin- 
ued to act with him. The Comte de Paris 
issued a manifesto calling on all friends 
of good government to support the coali- 
tion candidates and overthrow the repub- 
lic, and Prince Victor issued a similar 
address. The manifesto of the Comte 
de Paris really made clear to the looker- 
on how far France has advanced in the 
last few years. Its tone, which would 
have been accepted as perfectly natural 
and proper a short time ago, now had 
a forced and almost humorous effect in 
its confident assumption that the people 
only awaited an opportunity to return to 
the monarchy. Indeed, the monarchists 
seem to have felt the indifference with 
which the utterances of their leader were 
received, for just before the election 
Paul de Cassagnac, the inveterate foe of 
the republic, announced in the Aztorite 
that the monarchists were not fighting 
for a change in the form of government, 
all they desire is “a change of men who 
hold the reins of government, and to 
make the policy of the republic a more 
conservative policy.” Other leaders of 
the anti-republican coalition followed 
with similar utterances ; it was evident 
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that they were experiencing an incipi- 
ent panic. 

With matters thus pointing so strong- 
ly in their direction, the government 
would not have been Frenchmen if they 
had not madea mistake. Boulanger had 
been found guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices, and a decree of banishment had 
been entered against him. In spite of 
this the government, in the exercise of 
a rather doubtful authority, granted him 
permission to stand for election in the 
Montmartre district. They supposed 
that he had been so discredited that an 
election was impossible, and the permis- 
sion was intended as an expression of 
contempt. But to the surprise of the 
government he was elected, and they 
were placed ina rather serious dilemma. 
To permit him to take his seat with the 
decree of banishment hanging over his 
head was manifestly impossible ; to with- 
draw their permission at that late day 
was equally impossible, and would, more- 
over, render them ridiculous. In this 
difficulty they shifted the responsibility 
to the bureau of revision, and that body 
declared that the general was not prop- 
erly elected. Had the popularity of 
Boulanger not been so effectually extin- 
guished he would have been looked upon 
as a martyr, and the republicans would 
have lost considerably by the mistake. 

The general result of the elections, 
however, has been most gratifying to 
the friends of the republic. The indica- 
tions of the local elections were more 
than carried out in the general elections 
that followed. The old Chamber was 
composed of 170 Conservatives, 25 Bou- 
langists, and 389 Republicans. The Re- 
publicans were however divided into a 
number of groups, which acted in oppo- 
sition to each other on nearly every 
important question. The Opportunists 
and Radicals, the two strongest factions, 
were almost equal in strength, but the 
members of the former group were again 
divided among themselves, and thus no 
ministry could count on the support of an 
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effective majority. In the general elect- 
ions 215 Republicans and 159 Monarch- 
ists and Boulangists were elected, while 
186 re-ballotings were necessary. These 
re-ballotings are necessary because of 
the provision of the French election law 
which requires a candidate to receive an 
absolute majority of the votes cast before 
he can be elected. In case he receives 
only a plurality, a new election must be 
held on the second Sunday succeeding 
the announcement of theresult. It isa 
peculiar illustration of the thrift of the 
French people, that the ‘election law re- 
quires all elections to be held on a Sun- 
day, in order to avoid devoting a working 
day to that purpose. 

The striking feature of these first elec- 
tions was the number of prominent men 
who failed to gain an election. Jules 
Ferry, the leader of the Opportunists, 
was absolutely defeated ; three members 
of the ministry, including Floquet him- 
self, were either defeated or failed to 
gain the necessary majority. Among 
the Republican leaders, Goblet, Maillard, 
Joubert, Constans, Yves Guyot, and 
Lockroy failed of election. On the oth- 
er hand, the Republicans gained in the 
election of Leon Say, who resigned his 
seat in the Senate to stand for the 
Chamber. 

Another result of these elections was 
the weakening of the Radicals, who had 
formed the most prominent faction in the 
Chamber during its last days. They 
were expected to have gained more than 
any other faction, owing to the fact that 
they held the administration in their 
own hands, and this counts for more in 
France than it does in England or in 
this country. But the elections showed 
a gain rather among the conservative 
Republicans. 

In the re-ballotings the Republican 
candidates who had received a small vote 
at the first balloting were withdrawn, 
and stronger candidates took their plac- 
es, the law permitting the new balloting 
to include new candidates as well as the 
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old ones. By this means the Republicans 
gained 134 in these second elections, 
while theanti-republican coalition gained 
only 52. Thecolonial deputies, who are 
in reality only nominees of the adminis- 
tration number 16, and therefore the new 
chamber will contain 365 Republicans 
and 211 Anti-republicans, 50 of the latter 
being Boulangists. Rochefort and Bou- 
langer are both among the defeated can- 
ditates, however, and therefore in spite 
of the gain in numbers but little activity 
may be expected from this group thus 
deprived of its head. 

The Republican’s have lost in numbers, 
but this is only an apparent loss, for they 
have gained in compactness and unity. 
By separating into factions they may 
continue the present unstable condition 
of the government, but the determined 
opposition that they have met and over- 
come in the recent elections renders this 
more improbable in the future. 

The most promising incident of the 
campaign is the election of Leon Say. 
He is the best financier in French pub- 
lic life, and the financial management of 
French political affairs has been the weak 
point. He is also a statesman of ability 
and conservatism, and devoted to the 
welfare of the republic. Already there 
are indications that the more influential 
members among the Republicans will 
gather around him in the formation of a 
Liberal Union party, and in such an or- 
ganization there is great hope for the 
Republic. 

It is even yet too early to answer the 
question with which we started out. The 
French people are learning to govern 
themselves, and their advance must nec- . 
essarily be slow. But the manner in 
which the recent elections were con- 
ducted, the order and quiet which pre- 
sented such a contrast to some of the 
earlier elections in France, the decided 
support that the Republic has received 
from the people, the drift of power from 
the Radical to the Conservative wing of 
the Republican party, the rejection of 
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the demand for revision, and the ac- French Republic, and are gratifying to 
quiescence in the defeat of Boulanger all sympathizers in an honest effort for 
—these things are full of promise for good government by the people of any 


the permanence and prosperity of the country. 
F. I. Vassault. 





THE INLY LIGHT. 


TRANSPARENT not, yet is this flesh 
Translucent ; ’tis a veil, 
Not cowl. ; 

Or like a tent’s thin mesh 
(Not monastery’s wail) the hale, 
Sweet thought it veils, lest, nude, 
Love lose her chastity; 
But darkens not in solitude — 
Love hath humanity. 





In hushéd inward quietude, 
Thou, in thy pilgrim’s tent, 
In sacrifice of self, or “unhewed”’ 
Altar, low wast bent 
Alone. 

One— lost in outer night — 
Beheld, through thy thin clay 
Soft shining, thine inly altar-light ; — 
Went, saved! on her love-lit way. 
| William H. McDougall. 
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MR. BODLEY AND THE DRAGON. 


“ CRYSTAL CREEK!” said the brakeman, 
with startling distinctiveness, and Mr. 
Bodley and his friend, Professor Biddle, 
alighted. Hardly had they glanced at 
the surrounding mountains, covered with 
tall firs and redwood trees, when a polite 
driver called their attention to his car- 
riage. They entered the neat vehicle 
and were whirled away across a bridge, 
where they caught a glimpse of water 
flashing white among the rocks, and up 
a slight ascent to the Crystal Creek 
House. 

Here, just as Bodley was alighting, he 
was shot through and through by a 
glance from a pair of dark eyes on the 
piazza. She was a very pretty young 
lady, and her eyes were masked, as it 
were, beneath a large summer hat, which 
when raised permitted the witching fire 
to be delivered with bewildering effect. 
Bodley was thirty-nine years of age, and 
his heart was incased in armor of proof, 
but it gave way disastrously before this 
bright artillery. 

“Heavens! I wonder who she is, Bid- 
dle,” he said, in a low tone. 

“Who? Where ?” said the Professor, 
nervously getting out his glasses, for he 
was near-sighted, and could not recog- 
nize his dearest friend a rod away with- 
out them. 

“ Never mind,” said Bodley, hurriedly. 
“Wait till we get on the veranda, and 
then notice the dark-eyed young lady 
with the broad hat.” 

The Professor occasionally displayed 
a lamentable want of tact, and now he 
canspicuously adjusted his glasses, and 
swept the piazza with a broad and be- 
nignant gaze. Bodley flushed with vex- 
ation as he saw the young lady rise and 


vanish into the hotel. It seemed as if 
she had heard him speak of her, and had 
resented it; but that was impossible, 
for the distance was too great. 

Bodley and the Professor entered the 
hotel, scrawled their names in the regis- 
ter, and were shown their rooms. No 
sooner had they gone than three or four 
office loungers were poring over the book. 
They read : 

T. M. Bodley, San Francisco. 
A. J. Biddle, “ ss 

“Which was Bodley ?” asked one. 

“ The one with the mustache and gray 
suit,” replied the clerk. “He’s well off. 
Owns a big foundry down there. I’ve 
seen him before.” 

“ And who’s the tall, slim old fellow 
in black?” 

“Don’t know. 
I reckon.” 

When our friends appeared again, the 
dust of the journey had been removed 
from their apparel. In fact, Bodley had 
carefully donned fresh habiliments, but 
the Professor still wore his rather rusty 
black. 

“ Now, Biddle,” said Bodley, anxious- 
ly, “just look about and see if you know 
that goddess who was on the veranda 
when we arrived :—a perfect grace, —a 
Diana, —a—” 

“ What were her personal characteris- 
tics ?”’ asked the Professor. 

“ A face like morning, fresh and sweet. 
Wonderful dark eyes. Marvelous beauty 
of form and grace of manner. Herdress 
was simple and elegant, and she wore a 
large hat trimmed with white — some- 
thing.” 

“T do not know her,” said the Profes- 
sor, soberly and positively. “I never 
saw anybody like that.” The Professor 
was single and sixty. 

“They emerged on the piazza, where 


Preacher or professor, 
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a great many people were sitting, and 
Bodley looked eagerly up and down, but 
did not see the lady who had made such 
a deep impression upon him. 

The piazza extended around three sides 
of the building. “Say, Biddle,” mur- 
mured Bodley, “you stroll round that 
side, and I'll go this way, and we'll see 
if the lady is out here at all.” 

“Very well,” said Biddle, sympatheti- 
cally, “I should like to see such a re- 
markable person, I’m sure.” 

They parted, and the Professor walked 
ungracefully along the piazza, with his 
glasses on his angular nose, and as he 
went he gazed about with great interest 
for the peerless lady described by Bod- 
ley. Presently he reached the corner, 
and with his chin in the air looked down 
the other side. It was not so pleasant 
as the front of the house, but one person 
was sitting there in a rustic chair. She 
was a pretty, dark-eyed young lady, at- 
tired in alight summer dress. She wore 
a broad hat trimmed simply with some 
white material. The Professor ap- 
proached without the least emotion, but 
as he drew near the lady looked up with 
a rather roguish expression, and he gave 
a start of recognition. 

“Why,—Sally! Is this you?” he 
said, with genuine pleasure, extending 
his bony fingers. 

“Yes, indeed, Professor,” said the 
young lady, jumping upand shaking the 
proffered hand merrily. “I’m so glad 
to see you.” 

“Well, this is a pleasant surprise,” 
said the Professor, beaming through his 
glasses. ‘ How is your papa, and your 
mamma? I trust they are quite well.” 

“Yes, quite well. Mamma is here 
with me, but papa never leaves San José 
except Sundays, when he comes over 
and goes back the same evening on a 
horrid excursion ticket,—just like a 
boomerang, I tell him. Why have you 
not been to see us? We saw the an- 
nouncement of your return in the paper, 
and certainly expected to see you at San 
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José before this. Papa has complained 
a great deal about it, I assure you.” 

“Well, had I simply consulted my. 
own pleasure, I should have gone to San 
José immediately. upon my return from 
Europe ; but a great many professional 
duties have occupied my time, and the 
moment I felt at liberty to leave, my 
‘friend Bodley urged me to accompany 
him here for a few days. You are stay- 
ing here during vacation, I presume.” 

“ Yes,— storing up energy for the 
next term.” 

“ You must have about finished at the 
Normal school, I think.” 

“ Finished school! Why, I graduated 
ages ago. Iam teaching now.” 

“Ts it possible! Dear me, how time 
slips away. I thought — Why how old 
are you?” 

“ Professor! The idea of asking a 
lady her age. I’m shocked!” 

“ Well, well, dear me,” sighed the Pro- 
fessor, slightly confused, “it seems but 
yesterday that you were a little girl in 
pinafores sitting on my knee.” 

“ T remember it well, Professor Biddle, 
although I amaged now. I was twenty- 
three last April.” 

“Ts it possible 
fessor again. 

At that moment Bodley appeared at 

*the corner of the piazza, and glanced 
eagerly down. His face lighted up; he 
took a step forward, and then paused 
and flushed awkwardly. The Professor 
saw him, and seemed to recollect some 
important business. He turned to the 
young lady. 

“Sally,” he said, with a mysterious 
air, “you do not know a remarkably 
beautiful lady who is staying at the hotel 
at present? From the description given 
me, she is marvelously beautiful and 
graceful, and evidently a very distin- 
guished person. If I mistake not, her- 
eyes were mentioned as being wonder- 
fully brilliant and captivating. Her 
dress, I believe, was marked by extraor- 
dinary elegance. It is my private con- 


'”? 


ejaculated the Pro- 
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jecture that she is a foreigner, but still 
no dependence can be placed upon that 
hypothesis. Perhaps you know this re- 
markable person ?”’ 

“No, I do not,” said the young lady 
with a mystified expression. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Professor, 
musingly. “Jn appearance and man- 
ners she would be so far superior to or- 
dinary people that she would instantly 
attract the admiring attention of every 
one.” 

“She must be a new arrival,” sug- 
gested the young lady. 

“T think not. She was sitting on the 
front piazza when we alighted from the 
carriage half an hourago. My friend 
Bodley saw her, but she rose and dis- 
appeared before I could get my glasses 
adjusted. I never knew Bodley to really 
compliment a lady before, and I was 
greatly surprised to hear him express 
the deepest and most unqualified ad- 
miration on this occasion. Hence you 
can understand my seeming impatience 
to see this extraordinary person. But I 
forget myself. Excuse me, Sally, for 
going on in this absent-minded and ver- 
bose manner. But I am _ concerned 
about this affair, for Bodley is an old 
friend of mine, and is preéminently 
steadfast in his impressions and opin- 
ions.” 

The young lady was gazing down. 
She had suddenly colored deeply. She 
stole a look along the piazza and saw 
Bodley looking towards them. Then 
she glanced brightly at the preoccupied 
Professor. 

“JT must go and tell mamma you are 
here,” she said. ‘She will be delighted 
to meet you—and your friend.” So 
saying, she disappeared with a light step 
through a doorway near by. The Pro- 


fessor gazed after her a moment, and 
then walked back to Bodley. 

“T did not succeed in discovering the 
lady,” he said, mildly, “but I found a 
little Sally Palmer,—though I err in 
saying ‘little’ now. 


She is the daugh- 
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ter of my friend Palmer of San José, 
one of the best men in the State. She 
and her mother are staying here, and 
will make it very pleasant for us, I know. 
Sally was a schoolgirl when I went to 


Europe, and now sheisteaching. I can 
hardly believe it, 1am sure. But have 
you seen the lady, Bodley?”’ he asked 


‘with eager interest touched with awe. 


“T have,” replied Bodley, in a tremu- 
lous voice. “You were talking with 
her there at the door just now.” 

The Professor’s jaw dropped ; his eyes 
widened into amazed circles ; he caught 
at his glasses as they fell off. Bodley 
gazed at him with deep agitation, and 
the attention of some of the loungers on 
the piazza was attracted to this interest- 
ing spectacle. 

A short time after the Professor and 
Bodley met Mrs. Palmer and her daugh- 
ter in the parlor of the hotel. The Pro- 
fessor wore a look of serene gravity, 
which was occasionally brightened by 
gleams of cheerful satisfaction. Mrs. 
Palmer, a pleasant, courteous lady, 
greeted him most cordially as an old 
friend, and he then introduced Mr. Bod- 
ley. When the Professorspokethe young 
lady’s name, he gave it in an amus- 
ingly precise way as, “ Miss Sarah Grace 
Palmer.” 

“Do you remember our former dis 
putes about Grace’s name, Professor 
Biddle?” asked Mrs. Palmer, smiling. 
Mr. Palmer has at last surrendered at 
discretion, and has relinquished his fav 
orite name, ‘ Sally,’ and adopted themore 
euphonious ‘Grace.’ ” 

“ Ah, I remember the merry contro- 
versy well,” said the Professor. “He 
should have held out to the last. I am 
an old man, and ‘Sally’ has become 
dear to me, but let it be ‘Grace’; noth- 
ing could be more suitable and fitting.” 

“What a pretty speech, Professor !” 
said Grace, brightly. “You certainly 
discovered the Fountain of Youth in the 
Old World.” It may here be explained 
that Grace’s sudden departure from the 
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hotel piazza, when she observed the 
Professor’s arrival, was caused by the 
fear that her father’s old friend would 
recognize her, and call her “Sally” before 
all the assembled guests. 

Mrs. Palmer conversed with Mr. Bod- 
ley, andfound him an agreeable, educated 
gentleman, with perhaps the slightest 
flavor of eccentricity. The Professor 
was unusually silent. He looked again 
and again at Grace, who had retired toa 
window seat, and each time ejaculated 
to himself, “ Bless my soul!” 


II. 


The days passed swiftly and delight- 
tully at the Crystal Creek House. Mr. 
Bodley, with his own peculiar faithful- 
ness, became more and more an admirer. 
In addition to beauty and grace, Miss 
Palmer possessed qualities and accom- 
plishments that made her society doubly 
charming, and Bodley was conscious of 
a subtle attraction, which he had no 
desire to resist. 

Mrs. Palmer suspected at orfce how 
itwas. She learned from the Professor 
all about Mr. Bodley, and then calmly 
waited, politely observant. In fact ali 
the guests at the hotel suspected how it 
was, and were either amused, sympa- 
thetic, envious, or jealous. 

Bodley did not make himself in the 
least ridiculous; but a man of his stamp, 
so far advanced towards old-bachelor- 
hood, cannot experience such a vicissi- 
tude unmoved. The romance in his 
character, so long hidden beneath prac- 
tical business ideas, came forth in its 
second youth. He breathed oxygen, as 
it were, and lived a delightfully intense 
existence. Still it was a time of fearful 
anxiety to him. He dared not think 
that Grace cared for him. The dread 
of a prior attachment struck dismay to 
his soul. She was a sweet but perplex- 
ing mystery. He swung like a pendu- 
lum between hope and fear. The Pro- 
fessor was helpless; it was a new and 
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unfathomed science to him. Thus a 
palpitating fortnight passed away. 

A terrifying report reached the hotel 
one morning. On Crystal Creek, about 
three miles above the hotel, there was a 
large circular field set in the midst of 
the dense redwood forest. No one lived 
there, but it was used as a pasture for 
cattle. It was called Round Potréro. 
On this eventful morning, a_ hirsute 
mountaineer brought the startling news 
that a huge grizzly bear had come down 
from the wilder mountains and killed a 
cow at the Round Potréro. After de- 
vouring part of the unfortunate animal, 
the monster had buried the remainder 
in the earth to save for another meal. 
The mountaineer said that the grizzly 
was undoubtedly “ Old Clubfoot,” a well- 
known bear of ferocious temper, who 
generally lived on,the high chaparral 
ridges, and who had already killed or 
hideously mutilated two or three hunt- 
ers that had attempted to slay him. 

These tidings almost created a panic 
at the hotel, and a state of seige was 
declared at once. The landlord endeav- 
ored to calm the fears of his guests, fo1 
Crystal Creek had just begun to attract 
attention as a summer resort, and he 
feared the effect of a stampede from his. 
house, as he expressed it. He met with 
but slight success, however, and an exo- 
dus seemed imminent. 

Mrs. Palmer declared her intention of 
returning instantly to San José. 

“I’m so sorry we are to go,” said 
Grace to Bodley, ina regretful tone. “I 
like this place very much, and we were 
to stay two weeks longer. But mamma 
is greatly alarmed, and I don’t suppose 
she would permit me to venture out’ 
again on horseback if we did stay. I 
wish that horrid old grizzly had stayed 
in his den. Why does not some bold 
hunter go out and shoot him?” 

Then her mother called her. There 
was evidently energetic packing going 
on upstairs. 


Bodley became meditative. He could 
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not endure the thought of Grace’s de- 
parture. His existence since his arrival 
had been so roseate and delightful that 
he felt a sort of rage at a disturbing ele- 
ment, especially in the form of a grizzly 
bear. No moreexhilarating gallops over 
wild mountain roads. No more picnics 
in romantic gorges. No more walks and 
talks in forest paths. No more songs in 
the twilight. 

“ Say —er —see here,” he said to the 
landlord, “ why don’t you hire half a doz- 
en men to go out and kill that bear?” 

“It’s hard to get anybody,” replied 
the host. “Old Clubfoot has eaten 
two or three men already, and most of 
the people round here say they have n’t 
lost any grizzly. However, I 've just put 
up an offer outside there of a reward for 
his hide.” 

Bodley became silent again. He 
thought deeply for fifteen minutes. 
Suddenly he asked : 

“ How many of the guests are leaving 
on account of this bear panic?” 

“Five today, and more tomorrow,” 
replied the landlord. “It’s too bad. 
There’s no danger. The grizzly will 
gorge himself with beef for a few days 
and then go back to the high mountains ; 
but they expect him to call ’most any 
time.” 

“Tell them all to wait,” said Bodley, 
firmly. “I shall kill that bear myself. 
I will telegraph immediately to San 
Francisco for what I need, and if my 
man arrives with it on the afternoon 
train, I shall go out tomorrow morning 
and kill the grizzly, if I find him. Tell 
them all to wait.” 

He wrote a telegram and dispatched 
it at once. 

The news was instantly spread that a 
hunter was to attack the grizzly on the 
following day, and the guests were per- 
suaded to suspend their preparations for 
departure. Bodley had requested the 


landlord to conceal his name as connect- 
ed with the affair, and no one knew who 


the daring man was. 
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Grace met him with a radiant face. 

“We are saved, Mr. Bodley! A brave 
hunter has been found who will slay the 
dragon. They say he is going out sin- 
gle-handed. I hope he is skillful as well 
as brave, and will look out for his own 
safety. It would be dreadful to have 
anyone hurt. Do you know who it is?” 

Her dark eyes were on him. He hes- 
itated, and then said, in an embarrassed 
tone: 

“Yes, I was with the landlord when 
the offer was made; but it is a secret, 
and I hope you will excuse me.” 

He wondered if she suspected him. 
All day he thought to himself: “I will 
tell her that I killed the grizzly so that 
she might not be driven away from this 
place that she takes pleasure in.” He 
even dared to think that he might say 
something more. 

The thought of the desperate combat 
he was about to engage in did not dis- 
turb him. It hardly occured to him that 
the grizzly was as yet most savagely 
alive. 

When the carriage arrived from the 
afternoon train, it brought a sturdy 
young Irishman, who had in his charge 
asmalltrunk. The trunk was taken up 
to Bodley’s room, and that gentleman 
was afterward seen in close conversation 
with the Irishman. Then they both 
drove away in a buggy, and were absent 
about two hours. Bodley had gone to 
see where Old Clubfoot had buried his 
game. 

Grace did not sleep well that night. 
A suspicion and fear haunted her, and 
became more tangible and real each 
hour. She tossed uneasily,.and every 
sudden sound jarred painfully on her 
nerves. The ticking of an insect in the 
wall impressed her gloomily, though she 
was no more superstitious than most 
persons. The screech of a night-bird 
brought her to a sitting posture with 
terrified suddenness. She listened in 
the dark, with parted lips and throbbing 
heart, and then lay down and repeated 
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aprayer. At last a slight slumber closed 
her weary eyes. 

She awoke with a frightened start. It 
was still dark. Her strained senses 
caught a slight stir in the house. Pres- 
ently stealthy steps passed along the cor- 
ridor, and died away. She sprang from 
her bed to the window and peeped out 
between the curtains. The first light of 
dawn penetrated the darkness, and she 
watched and listened, shivering in the 
chilly air. 

In a few moments two men left the 
hotel carrying seemingly heavy burdens, 
and one of them held a gun in his hand. 
She felt certain that they were Mr. Bod- 
ley and the Irishman. They took the 
road to the Round Potréro. 

A spasm of terror almost took away 
her breath. She knew that Bodley was 
going to attack the grizzly, and her one 
thought was that she must stop him. 
Her horrified imagination pictured him 
already mangled by the monster. 

In a moment she was dressing, hastily 
but quietly. She donned her riding 
habit, confined her hair beneath her 
jaunty hat, and caught alight whip from 
the wall. Though she did all this with 
haste, yet she did it with care, and even 
put her face close to the mirror, trying 
to see in the darkness if her costume was 
as it should be. Then she opened her 
door noiselessly, passed out, and glided 
down the staircase like an apparition. 

There was alight in the office, and she 
went forward tothe doorway. The night- 
watchman was there, with his face ludi- 
crously distorted and illuminated as he 
relighted the stump of his cigar with a 
match. Hestarted, and stared at her in 
astonishment. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said pleas- 
antly. “I have taken a fancy to try an 
early morning ride, and see the sun rise 
for once in my life. Will you have the 


kindness to speak to the man at the sta- 
bles and have him saddle my horse? I 
will see that he is well paid for so much 
oxtra trouble.” 
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“Certainly, certainly, miss,” replied 
the man, with a gratified air. “Or, if 
it’s all the same, I’ll saddle the horse 
myself. I know all about the stables.” 

“Very well,— thank you.” 

In a few moments the horse was led up 
to the door. She mounted froma block, 
and rode away toward the Round Potré- 
ro. The watchman called after her: 

“ The grizzly is on that road, miss.” 

“Thank you ; I will look out for him,” 
she said. 

The great forest was shadowy and dim 
in the early morning.. The gigantic 
trunks of redwoods and firs towered 
grandly aloft. High in the dusky air 
they solemnly stretched forth their long 
arms, wrapped in mantles of dark green 
foliage. Oaks and grotesque madrofias, 
interspersed among the wood-giants, 
seemed awed by their majestic neigh- 
bors. The little valley and the ridges 
that rose gentiy on each side were green 
with a luxuriant growth of hazel bushes, 
through which the gray road wound. 
The trees stood thickly, and in the un- 
certain light gave surprising impressions 
of vast temples and colonnades over- 
grown with verdure. A huge blackened 
stump, with sharp pinnacles pointing 
skyward, told of the devastation of forest 
fires. Crystal Creek rushed and danced 
among bowlders and logs, or spread out 
in quiet pools over a sandy bottom, re- 
flecting the overhanging laurels and 
alders, and the broad pointed leaves of 
the sycamore. In the night a fog had 
drifted up the valley from the sea, and 
drops pattered down from the burdened 
leaves as they were shaken by some bird 
or small animal. 

Grace reached a point where the road 
forked, and after hesitating a moment 
took the right-hand one. She went on 
for a considerable distance, and arrived 
at a large wood-pile, —the terminus of 
the road. She had lost much time, and 
hurried back, fearful that she would not 
overtake the adventurous Bodley before 
he met the enemy. 
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When she reached the main road 
again, the light had increased very per- 
ceptibly. The woodpecker tribe in the 
lofty treetops began their fitful, queru- 
lous complaints. A gray squirrel barked 
sleepily. An azure sprite of a blue-jay 
nodded knowingly on a twig, and then 
flew away with a harsh clatter. High 
above the creek the sharp, wild cries of 
the widgeons were heard as they passed 
swiftly. 

She rode on at a sharp pace for about 
fifteen minutes, and ‘then a large open- 
ing appeared in the woods ahead. She 
checked her horse, and advanced cau- 
tiously, with fast beating heart. It was 
the Round Potréro. 

As she reached the corner of the 
picket fence that separated the field 
from the road, her horse suddenly be- 
came terrified, and whirling about, at- 
tempted to rush away. While she was 
trying to master the frightened animal, 
a loud shot sounded in the field, fol- 
lowed by a cry. A moment after, a man 
came rushing through the bushes from 
the opening, and cleared the fence at one 
desperate bound. It was the Irishman. 
He darted on, pitched headlong over a 
root, sprang up again, and vanished 
down the dusty road with astonishing 
speed. 

Another sharp dang came from the 
field, followed bya horrible brutish snarl 
or roar. The horse became wild with 
terror. Grace was thrown from the sad- 
dle, and fell on her hands and knees in 
the road, and the animal rushed away 
after the Irishman. 

She sprang to her feet and ran along 
the fence to a point from whence she 
could survey the opening. There she 
witnessed a scene that froze her young 
blood. The morning was still dusky, 
but she saw a man standing motionless 
in the field. A monstrous grizzly bear 
was in the act of rushing upon him, with 
horrid roars. The man was coolly firing 
shot after shot. She saw the red flame 


dart from the ‘muzzle of his rifle, but 
the bear still charged on. 
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At last the man retreated backwards, 
still firing. He stumbled and went 
down. With frightful growls the bear 
sprang upon him. 

“O mercy !O mercy!” moaned Grace, 
covering her face with her hands and 
crouching behind the fence. 

It seemed to her that she lay there for 
hours. She heard the hideous snarlings 
of the monster in the field, but she was 
powerless to escape. At last there was 
silence,— grisly, awful, deathly. She 
rose and looked over the field. The bear 
was gone. Far upon the ridge she saw 
him climb and disappear. A deadly 
faintness oppressed her. O, that help 
would come! 

Suddenly a voice came from the field, 
— strong, full, but strangely muffled. 

“Dennis!” it cried. “O Dennis! 
Come up here.” 

She recognized Bodley’s voice. A 
great wave of gratitude swept over her 
soul. She began to cry, and fell upon 
her knees with incoherent sentences of 
thanksgiving. 

The voice went on calling, in a more 
energetic and peremptory manner; but 
Dennis was far away. She sprang up, 
fearlessly climbed the fence, and ran 
swiftly across the field. 

“Dennis!” cried the voice, angrily, 
“ Darn it all, hurry up, can’t you!” 

She went forward andsaw a man lying 
on the ground clad in a complete suit of 
ancient steel armor, which was covered 
with daubs of foam, and marked with 
powerful teeth. He was lying in a little 
hollow, with his head down hill, and was 
so jammed against a large rock that it 
was impossible for him to rise without 
assistance. ‘Old Clubfoot” had found 
Mr. Bodley a very hard nut to crack. 

“QO, Mr. Bodley, are you badly hurt ?” 
asked Grace, tremulously, as she knelt 
beside him. 

“Grace !—er—a— Miss Palmer!” 
cried Bodley, in frightenedtones. “ The 
bear may come back !”’ 

“No,” said Grace, helping him to rise, 
“he has gone over the ridge.” 
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«“ Show me the exact spot,” said Bod- 


ley, firmly, as he clumsily stooped and 
picked up his repeating rifle. “TI shall 
pursue him to the death. Dennis has 
run away, I suppose, and will soon re- 
turn with assistance. Go to yonder 
tree, Miss Palmer, and wait their arrival, 
It has low branches that you can easily 
climb if any danger threatens. I shall 
kill that bear, or — Goodbye.” 

“ Don’t go,” cried Grace, clasping his 
steel arm. 

“You found me in a ridiculous situa- 
tion, but I shall redeem myself.” 

“Don’t go,” sobbed Grace, weeping 
afresh. “Take me home. I shall die 
to be left alone here.” 

“Gracious heavens !”” murmured Bod- 
ley in his helmet, as his tremendous 
hunting ardor gave place to a delightful 
exhilaration. “Do not be frightened,” 
he said, gently. “Let us go home.” 

They silently left the field, and reach- 
ed the road through a gap in the fence. 

“ Will you help me to take off my ar- 
mor?” asked Bodley. “It is too heavy 
for comfort. I will leave it here and 
send for it.” 

The armor was removed and piled by 
the roadside, and Bodley appeared ina 
picturesque suit, consisting of brown 
velveteen knee-breeches, heavy black 
hose,anda maroon shirt He worea black 
silk skull-cap on his head, and a blue 
silk handkerchief about his neék. Em- 
erged from his armor, he saw that Grace 
was very pale, and trembling violently. 

“My horse threw me off and ran 
away,” she explained, abruptly. 

“ Are you hurt ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“No,” she replied, “but frightened 
almost to death.” 

“Do you feel able to walk home ?” 

“O yes. Let us go.” 

She took his offered arm, and they 
turned homeward. A piece of paper in 
the road attracted their attention. Bod- 
ley picked it up. It was the telegram, 
which the Irishman had dropped in his 
flight. It contained these words: 


Mr. Bodley and the Dragon. 
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** DENNIS LANDY. 
No.——vVan Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 
Bring suit armor that I wore at Author’s Carnival. 


Immediately. 
T. M. Bop.ey.” 


They walked on slowly. The air was 
fresh and cool. There was a sweet bal- 
samy odor in the woods. The sun was 
gilding the tops of the tall trees, and a 
chorus of birds was piping and trilling 
melodiously. It was Arcadia to Bodley, 
but that did not prevent him from be- 
coming more and more agitated every 
moment. He saw the magic Opportun- 
ity within reach. Should he seize it? 
It was delightful, yet terrifying. Grace 
had regained her color. There was even 
a blush on her cheek, and she trembled 
no longer. 

“ Let us rest amoment,” said Bodley, 
after they had walked some distance al- 
most in silence. 

They sat down on a bank of ferns and 
wild violets, beneath a magnificent oak 
tree. 

“You must, indeed, be weary after 
such a frightful experience,” said Grace. 
“ You were very rash.” 

“Not in the least,” said Bodley. “I 
only regret twothings : the severe fright 
you suffered, and my failure to kill the 
bear. My object was to relieve your 
mother’s apprehensions, so that your 
stay at Crystal Creek might not be cut 
short. I have failed this time, but to- 
morrow —” 

“ Donot attempt it again,” cried Grace, 
turning pale. “Promise me you will 
not.” 

“Tf you do not wish it, of course I will 
not. But your mother will leave this 
dangerous locality at once.” 

“Neither my mother nor I wish to 
jeopardize any one’s life that we may 
enjoy selfish pleasure.” 

“T fear I have been far from unselfish 
in this,” said Bodley, earnestly. “If I 
sought to prolong your stay here, I only 
sought to lengthen the happiest period 
of my life. And now youare going away, 
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you must grant me permission to see 
you again. You must tell me that I may 
come to your home in San José. It is 
all I ask now; you cannot refuse me 
that.” 

Grace felt his firm grasp upon her 
hand, and listened with a happy tremor 
to his rather stately wooing. Her mur- 
mured reply came to Bodley’s ears like 
sweet music: 

“We shall be very happy to see you.” 

A noise as of a heavy body moving in 
the tree over their heads startled them. 
Bodley caught up his rifle, and they 
sprang down into the road and looked 
fearfully up into the thick foliage. An 
active form came sliding down the trunk 
of the tree, and paused on a huge limb 
about fifteen feet from the ground. It 
peered down upon them with a broad 
smile. 

“ Ah, Misther Bodley, is it yerilf or 
yer ghost,now? Shure, I’m dyin’ of joy 
to see yez alive again.” 

“Dennis!” roared Bodley. “What in 
— time are you doing up that tree?” 

“Ah, Misther Bodley, it was so tall 
an’ convanient, ye see,” said Dennis flu- 
ently, “Shure, I was comin’ along the 


Song. 
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road jist beyant, an’ I heard the ould 
divil av a grizzly comin’ afther me like 
a—like a steam-injin, an’ the tree was 
handy, and I clim up jist as he r-r-rushed 
by snortin’ like a dhrove o’ pigs. He 
was as big as an elephant, Misther Bod- 
ley, an’ I niver stopped to cross mesilf 
till I got to th’ top, an’ that’s the truth.” 

“Fudge, man, ‘twas the lady’s horse 
that passed you.” 

“The horse? I didn’t see the horse 
pass, Misther Bodley.” 

“Nor the bear, either,” said Bodley. 
“Come down, now, and go back to the 
hotel, and tell them we are coming and 
are safe.” 

“ Ay, sir.” 

“You may go back to Van Ness Ave- 
nue tomorrow,” continued Bodley. “I 
like you best there, Dennis. The next 
time we go into the country together, 
I'll stay at home.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Dennis; and he smil- 
ingly descended and went his way. 

Bodley and Grace looked at each other 
and laughed. I think each was wonder- 
ing how much the agile Dennis had seen 
or heard from his lofty perch. Then 
they strolled on through Arcadia. 

C. E. B. 





SONG. 


Wuat’s to live? The poet saith, 
“Life is loving; else is death.” 


Ask the sage. 


He makes reply, 


“Halting place of things that die.” 


Ask the warrior. 


Not a word 


Shows the empty question heard : 
For he lives and puts to test 

Love and honor and the rest ; 

Burst the bubbles, fails the breath,— 
Brave lies he in the arms of Death. 





E. C. Sanford. 

















Poverty and Charity in San Francetsco. 


POVERTY AND CHARITY IN SAN FRANCISCO. I. 


“No one who observes the modern 
{American world can doubt that there is 
money enough, unselfishness enough, 
effort enough, honestly consecrated tothe 
warfare against evil. But as Evangeline 
and her lover, each seeking the other 
with fervent devotion, met and passed 
unknowingly on the bosom of the Great 
River, so the need and the remedy con- 
stantly fail of connection, through the ill- 
guided zeal of the ministering hand.” 
The quotation is from a paper read two 
or three years ago before the New York 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, by 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, one of the 
earlier graduates of Vassar College, now 
president of the general organization of 
college-bred women of which this New 
York association is a branch. The or- 
ganization is made up of women holding 
degrees from Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
and Oberlin Colleges, Boston, Cornell, 


Michigan, and California Universities, ° 


and half a dozen more colleges of equal or 
nearly equal rank; and the president of 
this same New York branch is the young 
astronomer who took last year with spe- 
cial honor a doctor’s degree, the first de- 
gree Columbia ever gave a woman — 
Miss Winifred Edgerton, now Mrs. Mer- 
rill. Inthe paper I have quoted, Mrs. 
Backus is pointing out the place of these 
college women in philanthropic work. 
She deprecates their taking hold at once 
as “workers” on this or that charity ; 
seeing that there is already more default 
of knowledge than of zeal in beneficence, 
she holds it peculiarly the province of 
college women to £now,— to familiarize 
themselves first, that is, with the ques- 
tions raised by foul streets and tene- 
mentsand city misgovernment, bad feed- 
ing and inherited alcoholism, misuse of 
schools, worship of wealth and display, 
which underlie questions of relieving the 





resultant miseries ; and then, after com 
ing to a fuller understanding of the ills 
there are needing their help, and the 
means possible to help them, they may 
see where and how to take hold. 

The advice is of wider application. 
For others besides college women the 
first need is to know, before they can 
lend a hand intelligently in beneficent 
work. For others besides those seeking 
to lend a hand, the first need is to know, 
for in all matters of social importance 
there is need of a correct public opinion 
in the many that are not doing the actual 
work, to back up the few that are doing it. 
And one who is ignorant of what is af- 
fecting the lives of other classes in his 
own community is pretty certain to do 
worse than leave unbacked the efforts to 
help them; he is pretty certain to be 
heedlessly doing something that serious- 
ly hinders, 

Doubtless this knowledge of what 
need and what means of relief exist in 
one’s own community, is pretty sorely 
wanting everywhere; doubtless every- 
where most of those who are working in 
charities have been drawn into the ser- 
vice of this or that one without much 
deliberate choice, and know little about 
the other things they might be doing 
instead, or might be utilizing for the aid 
of their own work; while the general 
public is impartially ignorant of them 
all. But I think that there is less knowl- 
edge and interest about its own poverty 
and relief in San Francisco than in other 
communities; for elsewhere there are 
books, and pamphlets,and magazine arti- 
cles, and sermons, and addresses easily 
to be found, keeping people informed of 
what is the condition of the poor in their 
midst, what means of relief are in oper- 
ation, and what others are needed, and 
urging the far more important means of 
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prevention. It is easier fora San Fran- 
ciscan to get good general information 
about poverty and help in London, Bos- 
ton, New York, or Baltimore, than to 
get the like knowledge about San Fran- 
cisco. The shelves of any large library 
or the pages of any reference index will 
confirm this. 

No doubt it is largely because the 
poverty of San Francisco is not very 
great or distressing, that it does not get 
studied, and talked and written about 
as much as that of other cities. We 
have to admit that people are senti- 
mental, and take more interest in a good, 
thorough, picturesque case of destitution 
than in a dozen milder cases. Very hor- 
rible slums, mothers and babies starving 
upon a heap of straw, haggard seam- 
stresses in garrets, make a dramatic 
appeal to imaginations that are apathetic 
to sufferings less ghastly, though per- 
haps_ greater. 

And again, the accomplished fact of 
misery to be relieved is comprehended 
by a simpler order of minds, — and there- 
fore by a far greater number of minds, 
—than the danger of misery to be 
averted. Jt is perfectly well known to 
thoughtful people, that there are in 
active operation in every city many 
forces producing want faster than chari- 
ty can relieve it; yet it is nowhere pos- 
sible to get anything like the amount of 
work and money for prevention as for 
relief. 

Nor is this because people are indiffer- 
ent to the idea of so improving society as 
to prevent poverty, instead of mending it 
once made ; on the contrary, the hearing 
that all forms of socialism get, and the 
sympathy with labor unions, show that 
the idea has taken a deep root, and is fast 
displacing the old church idea of the poor 
as a fixed class, whose divinely appoint- 
ed lot is perpetually to receive alms, 
which the rich are perpetually to bestow. 
But when people once begin to think of 
the causes of poverty and to wonder if 
it cannot be prevented beforehand, they 
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are pretty sure to desire some beau- 
tiful, complete, swift-acting plan: Uto- 
pias and milleniums fascinate the imagi- 
nation far more than toilsome, inch-by- 

inch improvements of drainage, and 

public schools, and city governments, 

and license laws, and training of neglect-, 
ed children, and the like. And they not 

only fascinate the imagination more; 

they tax the mind and judgment less. 

The more prosaic and unambitious meth- 
ods of prevention call first for an amount 

of study that few will give, of investiga- 

tion that requires an expert, before one 

even knows what is the best thing to do, 

and then a weary amount of work before 

he gets it done. Still again, the preven- 
tion of the ills of poverty and vice gen- 

erally means a conflict with some ene’s 

interests, often backed by money and 

political power; while no one has the 

least objection to having the wrecks he 

has made picked up and mended by 

soft-hearted ladies. 

As a consequence, out of many people 
who are more or less moved with the idea 
of preventing poverty and raising the 
condition of the unfortunate, most will 
go no farther than to some Utopia. 
“ Looking Backward ”’ is far easier read- 
ing than Mr. Dugdalt’s “ The Jukes,” or 
Mr. McCullough’s “The Tribe of Ish- 
mael,”’ — and how infinitely much more 
it promises! If Mr. Bellamy were to lec- 
ture in San Francisco, how much larger 
audiences he would get than the experts 
of the Charity Conference did! But it 
is exactly in these difficult directions, of 
seeking out and attacking the roots of 
crime and misery, that the most valuable 
literature of charities is produced: and 
for the reason that to get far in them 
requires not only kindness, zeal, and 
administrative ability, but something of 
the quality and training of the scholar, 
and by a process of natural selection 
those who do get far in them are likely 
to be writers of important sociological 
studies. We have not yet produced a 
group of this sort in California. 
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The local branch of the College Alum- 
nz Association, moved by Mrs. Backus’s 
paper, tried last year to inform itself of 
the conditions of charity in our own 
community. We found the inquiry not 
at all simple. There was one who knew 
all about the kindergartens, and another 
who knew all about the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and another who knew 
all about the Aid Societies. There were 
a number of excellent reports, that gave 
avery clear idea of the condition and 
aimseach of some one charity. But there 
were no generalizations, no statistics, no 
connecting links. The Associated Char- 
ities had not yet brought about as much 
co-operation as now exists ; so-far as the 
societies affiliated therein are concerned, 
it would now be possible to find a center 
where reports could be procured, and 
managers communicated with, and out- 
line information obtained. The list 
in the directories was then the only 
guide, and remains so as to all the organ- 
izations not yet affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Charities. We did not get any 
very deep or exhaustive knowledge of 
our subject ; but the reports presented 
in the alumnz association are perhaps 
the only place in which the facts they 
record can be found all together, and 
may therefore be worth producing in 
substance here. 

Probably the inexperienced every- 
where, even in a community where 
benevolent work is far more completely 
organized and discussed then here, are 
a good deal baffled and confused in be- 
ginning any such inquiry. The list of 
topics runs vaguely in their heads:— 
child-saving, manual training, physical 
education, heredity, the temperance 
question, the tenement house question, 
hospitals, cooking schools, sanitary re- 
forms, the growth of cities, co-opera- 
tion and profit-sharing, child-labor, fac- 
tory and poor laws, socialism, the care 
of the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
blind and deaf, penology,— each topic 
running into the others, so that whoever 
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will take hold of one finds half a dozen 


more pulled out of the pile with it. Is 
it a question of sick babies ? one is con- 
fronted with the impossibility of doing 
much for them till sanitary reform has 
taken hold of the drainage ; till physical 
education hastaught their mothers some- 
thing of decent care ; till temperance 
reform has saved the fathers’ earnings 
for proper food, and clothes, and lodging ; 
till a better heredity has rectified their 
antecedents for generations back. And 
there is much in all this that seems to 
be met by no established charity, nor 
by any new one that could be devised. 
Outside of a few fixed methods of re- 
lief, one is baffled by a sense of distance 
and separation from the people he would 
help, sees no place where he can get hold 
of them and know their needs. Nor is 
this only the result of inexperience ; I 
judge that even an experienced person, 
as soon as he steps outside the lines of 
established institutions, finds the same 
difficulty in getting hold of the poor. 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, in “ Prisoners of 
Poverty,” speaks of the years of persist- 
ent effort by which she edged, step by 
step, as opportunity opened,-into a 
knowledge of the lives of the working 
girls of New York. 

It lessens the confusion somewhat to 
discriminate at the outset between the 
poor who have in some way come under 
the charge of the more fortunate—asked 
for aid, or fallen into the hands of the law 
—and those who still stand toward would- 
be helpers in the position of any other 
strangers who may be in trouble, but 
whom it is not easy to approach. That 
is, no one must confuse the poor as a 
whole with what students of charity call 
“the dependent and delinquent classes,” 
—into which, indeed, a rich man may fall 
by crime or mental defect, though they 
are chiefly made up from the poor. 

It is for these classes that most of 
what is properly called charity exists, as 
well as the whole equipment of penology. 
But as long as the most destitute and 
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invertebrate poor man, trembling on the 
verge of dependence, does not fall over 
it, he remains in the class far more dif- 
ficult to reach, of those who may need 
help yet are objects neither of charity 
nor of authority ; in the same class with 
all, whether poor or not, that are so far 
exposed to, dangers and ills as to have a 
claim on their fellow-beings for aid and 
sympathy. Kindergartens, free lectures 
and reading rooms, women’s unions and 
Christian Associations, Toynbee Halls 
and coffee-houses, offer this sort of aid, 
— not, strictly speaking, charities, but 
only benevolent helps. And far beyond 
what any benevolent institutions can do 
for people who are neither dependents 
nor delinquents, extend complex ques- 
tions of the cause and prevention of 
most of the evils that exist in society,— 
a field for reforms rather than for chari- 
ties. So that at the outset the student 
of society, desiring to vow before he 
tries to do, may find that his interest 
is rather with reforms than with chari- 
ities, and perhaps outside the range of 
any organized benevolences whatever. 

But even within the lines of what is 
strictly charity, it is impossible to go far 
without reference to the wider questions 
of cause and prevention. For most char- 
ities should not only relieve present suf- 
fering, but also guard against future 
evil, as our Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society 
aims not only to rescue little ones from 
neglect and abuse for their own sakes, 
but also to bring them up to decent 
lives for society’s sake. And lately what 
is called “the new charity ” tells us that 
almost no charity can exist to itself 
alone ; that almost no recipient of help 
is so cut off from affecting society in 
any way that his needs alone must be 
considered in helping him ; the giver of 
alms must become also a student of so- 
cial questions, or run the risk of bring- 
ing about indirect consequences that he 
by no means reackoned on. 

Now of this “new charity” we are as 
yet only beginning to hear in San Fran- 
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cisco. It is pretty well understood 
already that its keynote is the pro- 
test against indiscriminate almsgiving. 
Scarcely any one is ignorant that to the 
doles of the medizeval Church and the 
English poor-laws is now credited in a 
large part the growth of a great desti- 
tute class, weak in energy and capability, 
dragging upon the skirts of modern civ- 
ilization, and producing, by heredity, 
deterioration of the human race, just as 
we are flattering ourselves it is progress- 
ing phenomenally, “changed from glory 
into glory.” 

But this general impression that “in- 
discriminate giving” is bad, is a differ- 
ent thing from the clear and practical 
conviction on this point that the “ new 
charity”’ expresses. The phrase is on 
the lips of most givers here; but the 
fact that a number of San Francisco 
charities, especially the church ones, 
still hold aloof from the Associated 
Charities, shows that they have no very 
potent sense of the dangers of alms, or 
the need of co-operation to avert them. 
It is, indeed, necessary not merely to be 
told the conclusion of charity experts 
about this matter of giving, in order to 
catch their conviction about it. One 
has to review in some degree the data 
on which their conviction is based; to 
know the history of the English poor 
laws, of Chalmers’s Edinburgh experi- 
ment of diminishing poverty in his par- 
ish by stopping public alms; of the 
strict systems of the Continent, and their 
effect in lessening pauperism. One has 
to read the strong statements of the ex- 
perts to realize the emphasis of their as- 
sertion on this point. As I have said, 
there is almost no literature of the sort 
here ; for these generalizations we must 
go to the charity officials of Eastern 
cities. Let me give some idea of what 
the force of these expressions is : —— 


Fortunately for England, a spirit of independence 
still remains among the peasantry. The poor laws 


are thoroughly calculated to eradicate this spirit. 
They have succeeded in part . . 


. Even when they 
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have the oppostunity of saving, they seldom exercise 
it ; but all that they earn beyond their present neces- 
sities goes, generally speaking, to the ale house. 
The poor laws may therefore be said to diminish 
both the power and the will to save among the com- 
mon people, and thus weaken one of the strongest 
incentives to sobriety and industry.? 


England was brought nearer to the brink of ruin 
by the old poor law than she ever was by a hostile 
army.? 

The parish actually supports and pays for the 
drunken excesses of the laborers. The character 
and habits of the laborers have . . . beencompletely 
changed. Industry fails, moral character is annihi- 
lated, and the poor man of twenty years ago, who 
tried to earn his money and was thankful for it, is 
now converted into an insolent, discontented, surly, 
thoughtless pauper, who talks of right and ipcome, and 
who will soon fight for these supposed rights and in- 
come. 





Able-bodied men prefer a small sum in idleness 
to a larger sum in wages, attended with the condi- 
tion of earning those wages by labor. We have in 
one place a young man saying: ‘‘I have 3s 6d a 
week from the parish. I do no work. . . . I 
would rather have my 3s 6d without working than 
toil to get 10s or 12s a week.” . . But are these 
people only idle ? These persons are making 
the parish pay 3s 6d a week out of the honest labor- 
er’s hard earnings, to maintain the constant pro- 
moters of crime, the greatest workers of mischief in 
the country. Again: All shame of begging 
is utterly banished. . . . Nay, instances are to 
be found of the shame being turned the other way ; 
and the solitary exception to the rule of parish relief 
under which a whole hamlet lived “‘ being shamed 
out of her singularity and forced by her neighbors to 
take the dole like themselves.” 4 





By far the most demoralizing influence of our time 
and country is poor law outdoor relief.5 





It is the greatest wrong that can be done to him 
to undermine the character of a poor man. ‘ 

Thus, while it is thought to be a good thing to 
drive a hard bargain with the widow who does the 


1 Malthus, quoted by Mrs, J. S. Lowell, of the New 
York State Board of Charities, in ‘‘ Public Relief and 
Private Charity,” G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

2 Fawcett, /déd. 


’ Parliamentary report of 1834, /did. 
+ Lord Brougham, /did. 
> Sir Charles Trevelyan, /déd. 
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family washing, and to make her earn her dollar 
by a hard day’s work, it is also thought to be a good 
thing to give a dollar, without inquiry or equivalent, 
to the widow who passes her days in idleness and 
her nights in debauchery. The fact that the first 
widow may in time come to contrast her lot with that 
of the second widow, and may prefer the latter, sel- 
dom occurs to the almsgiver, nor does he know how 
desperate a temptation he is presenting daily to his 
fellow-men. 

Better leave people to the hard working 
of natural laws, than to run the risk of interfering 
with these laws in a mischievous manner ® 





If anything of social and economic value has been 
demonstrated in this century, it is that giving food, 
coal, and money to the poor from public funds, or 
even by private charities, pauperizes and degrades 
them. Henry George says that ‘‘ the poor are grow- 
ing poorer.”’ If so, to nothing is it more attributable 
than the multiplication of charities. 7 





Pauperism is a disease far more baneful and fatal 
in its tendency than we are apt to realize, and is fas- 
tened upon the community much more seriously and 
dangerously than we know. Mr. R. L. 
Dugdale of New York has carried with 
great pains and accuracy his study of hereditary pau- 
perism through six generations and gives 
as the scientific conclusion therefrom that pauperism 
involves greater incapacity to sustain social relations 
than crime. That is, the condition of physical and 
mental inaptitude that is found in the sixth generation 
of the pauper is lower than that found in the sixth 
generation of the criminal § 


These are a few from a multitude 
of expressions with which a very slight 
reading will overwhelm one. I have 
somewhat digressed to quote, because it 
is the only way to give any idea of the 
insistence with which the point is made. 
To return to San Francisco conditions : 

I have spoken of the poverty in San 
Francisco as much less than in other 
large cities. We made a good deal 
of effort to get at some clear knowledge 
as to how far true this very general im- 
pression is. It might be supposed that 
any intelligent citizen could tell whether 


‘*Public Relief and Private Charity.” 
7 Chas. W. Smiley, Address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


6 Mrs. Lowell : 


8 Mr. Slocum, in a tract of the Baltimore Charity Or- 
ganization Society. 
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there was much poverty in his city; and 
I suppose no such wide areas of wretch- 
edness as we read about in New York 
and London could be here, without every 
one’s knowing at least vaguely of their 
existence. But we do know that there 
is a “ Tar Flat” and a “ Barbary Coast” 
in San Francisco, and most of us have 
but a vague idea of what sort of life goes 
on in these regions. And it is to be re- 
membered that until the most startling 
appeals had been addressed to the re- 
spectable public of the older cities, no 
one there knew more than vaguely what 
sort of life went on in their low quarters ; 
no one knew the extent or the intensity 
of the degradation ; it was out of sight, 
cut off from the consciousness of the re- 
spectable quarters as if in another world, 
— “The Nether World,” Canon Farrar 
calls it in a late article. 

It can never be easy to find out just 
what is the extent of poverty and degra- 
dation lying outside the rolls of those who 
are actually in the hands of charity and 
correction. Nevertheless, in England, 
and still more on the Continent, there 
seem to be usually means of finding out 
exact facts, through municipal govern- 
ments, or through a class of accom- 
plished investigators, such as we do not 
begin to have. The Royal Statistical 
Society of London is carrying on a piece 
of work of amazing thoroughness; a 
full house-to-house canvass, through the 
school board visitors, of that city of four 
million souls, with reference to poverty 
and its causes. East London and Hack- 
ney, including about one quarter of the 
population of the city, —a district three 
or four times as large as San Francisco— 
was reported on to the Society last year, 
by Mr. Charles Booth; and the whole can- 
vass may be complete by this time, but I 
have seen no report of the rest of it. It 
divides the population intoeight grades, 
according to their income. The first 





four grades are of the poor, the other 
four of the well-to-do and rich. Of the 
four grades of poor, the lowest is the 
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class of loafers and semi-criminals, about 
one per cent of the population ; a small 
per cent, but reckoned on a million it 
makes ten thousand people,— an army 
of vicious vagabondage. The next low- 
est class is that of the wretchedly poor, 
living irregularly on chance jobs, and un- 
derbidding the class just above them, in 
their perpetual struggle to find work and 
live, where there are already enough with- 
out them to do the work. They are asur- 
plus population, forwhom no place exists; 
and their competition it is that makes 
the worst handicap of those just above 
them. Without this abject, starving 
horde, willing to underbid anything, to do 
anything, the rest would get along fairly 
well. In this classare thedock laborers of 
the recent strike; here are the wretched 
tenement populations, the husbands out 
of work, the starving wives sewing at 
any price, that we read about. To the 
rich, Mr. Booth says, they are “a senti- 
mental interest; to the poor they are 
a crushing load” ; and adds, “The en- 
tire removal of this class out of the daily 
struggle for existence I believe to be the 
only solution of the problem of poverty.” 
If he suggests any way in which thiscan 
be done, the summary of his report that 
I have seen does not quote it. The re- 
port also gives the causes of poverty in 
the individual cases: setting aside the 
loafers, 55 per cent destitute because of 
irregular work, 27 per cent because of 
illness or large family, 14 per cent be- 
cause of drink, in the wretchedly poor 
class; and so on for the other classes. 
This census represents an almost 
ideally exhaustive and exact knowledge, 
such as we cannot hope to get here. We 
have no statistical society competent to 
take charge of it, no means by which it 
could be carried out. But it suggests a 
useful discrimination to be kept in our 
minds for our own more superficial in- 
quiries, between the “poor,” and the 
“abjectly poor.” Of course, there are 
poor in San Francisco: people living up- 
on very small incomes, in a good deal 
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of privation, and liable by quite ordi- 
nary misfortunes to be thrown into abso- 
lute destitution,— the third class of Mr. 
Booth’s London census; and there must 
always bea certain number of individual 
cases in which the misfortune has oc- 
curred, and the family is in consequent 
distress. But whether there is anything 
that could properly be called a fixed 
“class,” living in a perpetual condition 
of destitution, is another question. 

I think we may be satisfied that there 
is no such class. When we read the 
descriptions in “ The Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London,” or in Mrs. Campbell’s 
books about New York, we need not 
think of such scenes as having any con- 
stant place in San Francisco. There is 
some approach to it among the foreign- 
ers; and the stream of incidental cases 
of need from accident, or sickness, or 
the bad behavior of husband or wife, is 
enough to tax the charities ; sometimes, 
though rarely, the distress in these cases 
may reach an abject degree; but there 
is no class settled into helpless want, no 
constant excess of workers over work to 
be done, no tenement system, nor region 
of swarming courts and alleys of the 
poor. To the inquiry about this, made 
of several women active in charity work, 
the answer was practically unanimous. 
One answered decidedly that there was 
a depraved class rather than a poor class, 
—that living is cheaper here than in the 
East, food being cheaper and in more 
variety, so that there is less sickness,— 
though fuel is higher, less is needed, 
and though rents are higher, accommo- 
dations are better; another, that after 
many years of work in San Francisco, 
she was very thoroughly convinced that 
noreally honest, industrious, capable per- 
son need lack work or seek charity here, 
— that the trouble with all who apply to 
her is a certain inveterate, inherent help- 
lessness and shiftlessness, when it is not 
drunkenness,— drunkenness and _lazi- 
ness are the real causes of all poverty in 
San Francisco, and drunkenness aside, 
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it exists almost entirely among foreign- 
ers. Inquiries at the police court had 
the same answer : that there need be no 
destitution here; there is not one per 
cent of the abject poverty here that there 
is in the East, and ninety-nine per cent 
of what there is, is due to crime; the 
poverty in the low quarters comes main- | 
ly from the thirty-three hundred “ gin- 
shops” of the city —corner groceries — 
and from opium, the use of which the 
police found to be very prevalent among 
the lower classes. 

Miss Nora Smith, of the Silver Street 
Kindergarten Association, thought de- 
cidedly that there need be no extreme 
poverty here among steady, self-respect- 
ing people, except such as ‘came from 
the usual mistortunes of life—sickness, 
accident, fire, etc. The worst that she 
had ever found was one family in two 
rooms, without proper food or clothing. 
Much of the poverty she saw was in fam- 
ilies where the father or mother was in 
prison, and almost all came from the 
vices and crimes of the breadwinner. It 
is almost absolutely confined to the for- 
eign element. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
confirmed this. She said that the worst 
case she had ever found, in her years of 
acquaintance with the poor here, was 
one family in two rooms, a sick mother 
and children upon beds of dirty straw 
and rags. She believed that she must 
know the worst there is in the city, for 
she goes everywhere, and added that she 
would not fear to walk alone at any hour 
if duty called her in the worst alleys of 
the Barbary Coast or Tar Flat. (I asked 
one or two men who know the city pretty 
well if they believed she could do so safe- 
ly ; and they answered that they did ; that 
the report would go from one to another, 
through every saloon and der, that Mrs. 
Cooper was there, and though there 
be individuals willing to molest her, they 
would not dare, for fear of the others.) 
She considered “Tar Flat ” — the region 
from the water front west to Beale Street 
and north to Folsom Street, and the lo- 
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cality known as “Old Butchertown,’— 
the worst quarter; “ Barbary Coast” is 
inhabited by French, Italians, and other 
Southern races, and there is more crime 
there, but less degradation. Their chief 
drink is whisky, and it does not deprave 
like the “beer” (apparently, in fact, a 
sort of adulterated gin) used by the Irish 
and other races on Tar Flat. These hot- 
blooded Southern races may abuse or ne- 
glect their children in drink or passion ; 
but, when themselves they really care for 
them; and the children, when taken 
young and brought up decently, have no 
bad ancestral taint—their bodies are 
sound and their minds bright, and they 
make attractive kindergarten classes. 
On Tar Flat, on the contrary, the life 
is sodden and aimless; the children are 
often born of drunken mothers, and show 
deformities, and mental deficiency, and 
inherited disease. The kindergarten 
teachers in their visiting sometimes find 
mothers helpless with drink and prone 
on the floor. The lowest poverty of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Cooper thought, may be 
said to belong to its foreign class; and 
aside from drink and vice, and the ordin- 
ary calamities of vice, there is no deep 
poverty here. 

I need not go on to transcribe more 
of the testimonies on this point that we 
gathered from people likely to know the 
poverty of the city. Every one was sub- 
stantially the same, with two exceptions, 
—and these were perhaps exceptions 
mainly in the way of putting views not 
essentially different. 

The Mother Superior of the Sisters 
of Mercy while agreeing with others that 
drink and vice caused most of the pov- 
erty here, and that the poor class is 
mostly coincident with the depraved, 
and also that it is largely composed of 
foreigners, thought that their expres- 
sions underrated the poverty ; it;was a 
mistake to suppose that when poverty 
did exist here, it was not as abject as 
anywhere. She believed that the Sis- 


ters of Mercy penetrated to places no 
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other charitable women reached; and 
said that there were Sisters in St. Mary’s 
who had ministered to the poor in Irish 
cities in the worst days of the famine, 
and had never seen anything worse than 
some sights in the nooks and corners 
fringing parts of Rincon Hill; of course 
such extreme cases, abundant there,were 
very rare here. She thought it by no 
means true that every one who really 
wanted could find work, but that, on the 
contrary, lack of work caused much of 
the trouble, and attributed this a good 
deal to the Chinese. 

Mr. Leo Eloesser, the most experi- 
enced manager of charity work among 
the Hebrews in the city, said much that 
seemed to me suggestive and instructive 
enough to be repeated pretty fully. 

“ Of course it is the foreigners,” he 
said ; “ how should it not be the foreign- 
ers? Iama foreigner myself but I know 
that they are your problem. In San 
Francisco I should say that the worst, so 
far as I know, are the Polish and Rus- 
sian Jews, along Clementina and Jessie 
Streets.” 

It was a new idea to me that there 
were many Polish or Russian Jews here 
—I had supposed by their names that 
they were German. 

“ No,” he said, “ there are few Ger- 
man Jews, and they are thrifty. Why 
should not their names be German ? 
All Polish and Russian Jews are Ger- 
man Jews originally. I will explain.” 

He summarized in a few words the 
history of successive expulsions of Jews 
from German duchies, throwing them 
more and more into Poland. “They 
were emigrants, destitute, bewildered, 
in a new country ; the strongest pros- 
pered, the weakest sank; they were 
brought into competition with people 
already there, settled, needing no immi- 
gration. It was a terrible handicap to 
prosperity. There were too many— 
some fad to be poor. Those who were 
crowded out passed over into Russia; 
but Russia did not want them, and 
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forced them back. You will notice, ex- 
cept when it is to conquer a new coun- 
try under great hardships, it is not the 
strong, it is the weak, the defeated, who 
emigrate. Why not? One moves to 
better his condition. At home, in Po- 
land, there are eminent Jews, wealthy, 
learned, energetic, respected. Is it those 
who will come here ? The defeated come 
— those who have more than once been 
stripped of all they had earned, and made 
to begin life again, against the chances, 
in acountry, new to them, already crowd- 
ed till what you Americans think any one 
ought to have, — pluck to conquer all 
obstacles—could not be in them. They 
are the siftings of generations, left after 
once and again the strongest have es- 
tablished themselves. 

“Very well; they come here. They 
do not know the language ; everywhere 
some one is wanted to work who knows 
the language. There is work enough 
for a handy, active man, quick and able 
to pick up chances and go from one 
thing to another; or for a good me- 
chanic who knows his trade. But these 
people, even if they know a trade, can- 
not understand the foreman,— cannot 
follow instructions,— they are of no use 
in the factories ; and for the other kind 
of work, the fluctuating jobs, no one 
without the language and the knack is 
useful. 

“There is need of workmen in the coun- 
try, itistrue; but how long? My son 
is a hop-grower, and last year he wanted 
three hundred men; the intelligence 
offices could not find him enough. It is 
easy work,—any one can learn it with- 
out special knowledge; he will pay $1.50 
aday. Very well; it lasts perhaps thirty 
days ; and when a man has paid his fare 
to the country and back, and lived 
meantime, he has, perhaps, $25. Can 
he live the rest of the year on that? So 
with all these works, where the farmers 
need so many men. When they want 
aman for steady work, they ask, ‘Can 
he plow? Canhe graft? Is he used to 
horses ?’ 


“Sothe girls. It is truethat kitchen 
girls are needed ; but for one thing, the 
dislike to be a servant is a sentiment of 
honest independence,— it is not alto- 
gether to be opposed ; for another, the 
housewife does not wish girls that can- 
not cook and that are not clean. House 
service is skilled labor; there are few 
the careful wife will have. That zs their 
poverty, madam,—their ignorance of 
the language, their timidity in the push 
ing American competition, their dull- 
ness of mind and inefficiency, their want 
of any special skill.” 

This struck me as an unanswerable 
expression of a truth we must not over- 
look when we agree that drink, shiftless- 
ness, laziness, and a sort of inherent 
incapacity are the causes of most of the 
poverty. 

“Tt is not lack of work,” said Mr. Elo- 
esser; “it is lack of work at the time 
and place and in the form that is needed. 
It is sentiment that poverty can ever be 
done away with. There will always be 
people who are not quick and energetic, 
and able to follow work around and find 
it. There is always lack of work for 
those who try hard and are very willing, 
if they are not keen and ready. But it 
betters. Their children are just like 
Americans. They pick up American 
virtues and American vices. You never 
heard of a Jew’s committing murder at 
home; here they murder just like Amer- 
icans. But it is well—it is all part of 
amalgamation, and that is best. TZhey 
are keen, they prosper, they become 
Americans.” 

Mr. Eloesser speaks chiefly of the 
Jews. As to other classes of foreigners, 
I am doubtful about the children bur- 
dening the public less than the parents 
did. I tried to find what was the pro- 
portion of American-born children of 
foreign parents who were helped by the 
charities of the city; but few of them 
have kept record of nationalities at all, 
and still fewer distinguish between chil- 
dren born here of foreign, and those born 
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of American parents. But I have re- 
peatedly read that in Eastern cities the 
statistics, whenever gathered, have 
seemed to show that the bulk of the pris- 
on and pauper population was composed 
of neither Americans nor foreigners, but 
the American children of foreigners. 
Nor is it entirely a question of ignorance 
of the language, for that would not affect 
Irish, who do not play a smaller part in 
the reports of charities and penal insti- 
tutions than foreigners from the conti- 
nent. 

It is to be remembered, in speaking of 
the share foreigners have in the poverty 
of the city, that San Francisco is not an 
American city. Of its 233,959 popula- 
tion by the last census, 129,715 were 
native, and 104,244 foreign born. The 
children of these foreigners easily give 
the foreign stock a majority over the 
American,— much of which is itself only 
of the second generation. More strik- 
ing yet: the school census of ’88 gives 
48,082 children of foreign parents, and 
11,615 of half foreign, to 19,739 of 
American parents; 73 per cent of the 
whole body with foreign parents. 

The House of Correction reports for 
1888, 341 inmates of American birth, and 
327 of foreign,—100 of whom were Irish, 
40 German, 23 English, and 38 Chinese. 
The city hospital had 1004 Americans to 
1910 foreigners, 797 Irish, 283 Germans, 
8 Chinese, 167 English. The almshouse 
had 173 Americans to 666 foreigners,— 
291 Irish, 57 German, 35 English, 1 Chi- 
nese. The foreigners, constituting 443 
of the population thus constitute 51 per 
cent in the House of Correction, about 
66 per cent in the hospital, and 79 per 
cent in the almshouse. Of the whole 
foreign population, something over 29 
per cent were in 1880 Irish, about 20 per 
cent Chinese, something over 19 per cent 
German, and 7 per cent English ; of the 
foreign contingent in the House of Cor- 
rection in 1888 30 per cent were Irish, 
11.8 per cent German, 17 percent Eng- 
lish, 11 per cent Chinese; in the hospi- 
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tal, 41.7 per cent Irish, 15 per cent 
German, 9 per cent English, Chinese 
about .4 per cent; in the almshouse, 
43 per cent Irish, 9 per cent German, 
nearly 6 per cent Chinese. How much 
the race element: of the population 
had changed in proportion in the seven 
years I have no idea, but see no reason 
why they should not have remained rela- 
tively much the same, except for the 
considerable decrease in Chinese. The 
disproportionatenumber of Irish in these 
institutions is to be partly accounted for 
by the fact that they have not separate 
benevolent institutions of their own, as 
the other peoples have. It is probable 
that if ever the drain of Irish money 
home for political purposes ceases, we 
shall see them doing more in such mat- 
ters. It further confirms this, that, al- 
though, according to Mr. Eloesser, the 
Polish and Russian Jews are about the 
most poverty-stricken class of the city, 
and in need of much charity, no appre- 
ciable number are recorded as natives of 
Poland or Russia in the reports of the 
municipal charities and corrections ; an 
absence that seems undoubtedly due to 
the completeness of the Hebrew private 
charities. On the other hand, the Irish 
must be the chief beneficiaries of the 
Catholic charities. 

To return from the question of the 
distribution of poverty in San Francisco 
to that of its actual amount : a few more 
indications may be added. According 
to the report of the labor bureau, wage 
workers earn here from $1.50 to $5.00 a 
day. Those whom the census classes as 
“laborers,” as distinct from the wage- 
workers in the manufacturing industries 
or in personal service,—the mere un- 
skilled men of muscle, I take it — may 
be estimated at 8700, if their ratio of 1880 
to the population has been preserved. 
This is the class that stands always near- 
est to the edge of destitution, working 
at the lowest grade of wages, unable to 
save, devoid of any special knowledge of 
any kind of work. The work men and 
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women in the 1300 factories of the city, 
— iron-mills, cigar factories, clothing es- 
tablishments, — were by the assessor’s 
report of ’88, 31,394. Of course in bad 
years some of these are thrown out of 
work, but in reasonably good years there 
is no need of any steady workman of this 
number standing in danger of destitu- 
tion except through unusual misfortune. 
For sickness or small interruptions of 
work, workmen of this class generally 
have some provision through savings, 
if only in the shape of dues paid their 
trades union. !t will be seen that the 
proportion of working-people who might 
be expected to live near to danger of 
destitution is small. 

Of one class of the working people 
we have especially full statement in the 
State labor commissioner’s report of 
last year, in which working women are 
an especial topic. According to this 
report, there are over 20,000 girls and 
women engaged as wage-earners in San 
Francisco. This must include the 800 
or so public teachers and a great many 
private teachers ; stenographers, clerks, 
telegraph operators, etc. Putting these 
occupations out of consideration, we find 
the wages in the trades running from 
about $40 a week, the highest amount 
earned by a skillful dressmaker on piece- 
work, down to $1.00 a week, the lowest 
earned at type-setting and basket-mak- 
ing — probably by girls who did not give 
full time. The average wages run $8a 
week in book-binding ; $7 or $8 in shoe- 
making ; average perhaps $7 in dress- 
making ; $6 or $7 in canning and pack- 
ing ; ironing in laundries, about $9; mil- 
linery, $5; type-setting, perhaps $5.50; 
saleswork, $7 or $8; upholstering, $10; 
and soon. Of over four hundred girls, 
from twenty trades, from whom full in- 
dividual reports were obtained, about 
twenty complain of unwholesome work- 
rooms,—all the rest are in bright, healthy 
rooms ; most of them report good health, 
some “fair,” almost none “poor.” The 
great majority are young, from sixteen 
VoL, XIV.—35. 
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to twenty-five, unmarried ; nine-tenths ef 
them live at home, and of those who 
board, all but a dozen are in private 
families. These four hundred girls re- 
port with great unanimity either that 
they give their wages to their mothers 
to go into the family stock, or that they 
have it all for dress and pin money ; that 
they have pleasant homes and good par- 
ents; and are reported by the commis- 
sioners as well-dressed, well-mannered, 
and cheerful. Now and then there is a 
drunken father, or parents are dead ; 
then there is evident hardshipin making 
ends meet, and plain or even shabby 
dress. With very few exceptions, there 
are no savings; even where the girls 
handle their own money, they are unable 
to give an account of it; they only know 
it is always gone at the end of the year. 
A few, usually Scotch or Yankee, have 
savings to report,— $50, $60, one Scotch 
woman, a fruit-packer, $195, a young 
French laundry woman $144, an Irish 
salesgirl of twenty-two $192; these all 
lived at home. Most of them have been 
through the public schools; a few 
through the high school. When they 
lodge and live at restaurants, they can get 
an excellent meal, at a tidy, respectable 
restaurant for fifteen cents. 

This is the cheerful side. It must be 
remembered that these well-dressed, 
cheerful girls, living at home and work- 
ing for pin money, cut down wages for 
those that really have to work. Not all 
can command the good prices. The ave- 
rage are good, but the lowest prices fall 
to $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, even $1.00 a week. 
Undoubtedly, especially in the less 
skilled trades, there is much pinching 
and sorrow, especially where girls are 
dull and inefficient. The “sweater” is 
occasionally caught at work here. The 
“sweater” is one who takes work,— 
usually making up garments, — by con- 
tract from some house, and gets it done 
wherever he can. A favorite. device is 
to advertise for girls to learn the trade, 
to have no wages, or something like fifty 
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cents a’ week, till they have learned. 
Before they have come to a rise in wages, 
they are dismissed on some pretext, and 
new gratuitous laborers fill their places. 
In New York frauds of this sort are ex- 
tensively carried on; and some of Mrs. 
Campbell’s bitterest chapters deal with 
them. Protective unions have been 
formed to meet them, and there is no 
more righteous charity. Several influen- 
tial and determined men and women 
stand at the head of these unions, good 
lawyers give their services, and frauds 
are prosecuted and wages recovered 
without cost to the poor girl. The New 
York association has been very success- 
ful. The Women’s Industrial and Edu- 
cational Union of San Francisco has a 
branch of this sort in its work. Some 
of the trades unions have also tried to 
Start one. 

Still one more indication of the amount 
of poverty in San Francisco may be 
found in the amount of demand on the 
charities. It is a very rough indication, 
for there seems to be plenty of evidence 
that the demand for alms follows the 
supply, and will rise to almost any 
amount that this will permit. The fol- 
lowing citations testify pretty strongly 
to this: 


When once a family has received relief, it is to 
be expected that their descendants, for some gener- 
ations, will receive it also. The change made in 
the character and habits of the poor by once receiv- 
ing parochial relief is quite remarkable ; they are 
demoralized ever afterwards . . . If once a young lad 
gets a pair of shoes given him by the parish he never 
afterwards lays by sufficient to buy hima pair. . . The 
disease is hereditary, and when once a family has 
#pplied for relief, they are pressed down forever .. . 
All the tricks and deceptions of which man is capa- 
ble are resorted to; the vilest and most barefaced 
falsehoods are uttered, and the worst characteristics 
of human nature are called into exercise . . . their 


hildren are eye-and-ear witnesses to all this) 





The very profusion of charities [in Italy] is, then 
one of the principal causes of the spread of mendi- 
city in our country. A man may beget 


children without taking the trouble to reflect wheth- 


1 [Evidence before parliamentary commission. Quoted 
by Mrs. Lowell. 
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er he can feed them, because an asylum and a main- 
tenance will be found for them. When 
Napoleon abolished the convent alms at 
Rome, 15,000 of the beggars thus cut off from their 
support declined to be taken into a workhouse.? 





Wherever [in Switzerland] the greatest communal 
advantages exist, there the greatest indolence and 
dislike to work are to be found.® 





There is a mistaken and dangerous impression that 
in every community there exists a given and constant 
number of individuals who are absolutely 
helpless, and whom it is somebody’s duty to feed, 
clothe, and generally care for. As a fact, 
we have the miserable company of hopeless pau- 
pers that is imagined by the common mind, but 
it is most unfortunately not fixed in quantity ; it 
is perpetually being augmented by the weak, and 
foolish, and wicked, who have watched the course 
of benevolent persons and societies, and who can no 
longer resist the temptation constantly held out to 
them to give up the unpleasant struggle, and accept 
the gift so freely offered of a living without labor.‘ 

But for what it is worth as an indica- 
tion, I give some imperfect estimates of 
the amount of charity now distributed in 
the city. There are over sixty charitable 
and benevolent institutions here. Twen- 
ty-four of them—all from which we could 
get the figures—own a total value of 
over $1,000,000 in fixed property; the 
expenditure in charity of thirty-two, with 
the estimated charities of the churches 
of the city, were over a half million dol- 
lars in 1887. Most of those I could not 
include in this count were small and in- 
significant, but as the large Catholic 
parochial charities were excluded, and 
no estimate made of private charities, I 
should say that a million dollars is not 
an improbable guess at the total annual 
alms of the city. Twenty-one of the 
charities either had recorded or could 
estimate approximately the number of 
people helped in various ways : the total 
number was 23,000. But this includes 
beneficiaries by slight and passing ser- 
vices, such as consultations at the free 
clinics, or gifts of cast-off clothing, and 
— what makes the list of little use for 

2 Signor Fano, /d#d. 

3. Emminghaus, /déd, 

4 Mrs. Lowell. ‘ Public Relief and Private Charity. 
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the present purpose — the same persons 
are counted over and over without dis- 
tinction from new cases. The Associ- 
ated Charities have enrolled on their 
register, representing sixteen months’ 
work, and twenty charities, over 3,200 
different names. One may conjecture 
wildly at 3,000 as the number of cases of 
real need likely to occur here in a year. 

In London, with about twelve times 
our population, there were at the time of 
the foundation of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, in 1869, 900 endowed char- 
ities, and $25,000,000 a year was distrib- 
uted there in private alms, besides the 
vast amounts given by the rates. I do 
not find how much they amounted to-at 
this time ; before the amendments of 
the law, in 1834, they distributed about 
$40,000,000 a year in the whole country, 
and required 2,000 justices, 15,000 ves- 
tries, and 15,000 sets of overseers to 
handle the money. Even now, in a sin- 
gle day lately, 105,000 paupers were re- 
lieved in London. I have not at hand 
statistics for American cities, but I have 
seen some, and they do not support the 
general impression that San Francisco 
is exceedingly lavish with her charities. 
Probably we spend no more in propor- 
tion to the demand than other cities. 
But it seems clear that, as I have said, 
the need here is not greater than the 
charities can meet. After all modifica- 
tions are made, it remains true that there 
is no great or unmanageable poverty 
here. It would seem as if, starting thus 
with the advantage of the situation, we 
might prevent the creation of slums 
among us. 

On the other hand: With a popula- 
tion more than half foreign ; with more 
saloons and open vice of every sort — so 
the students of such things tell us — 
than any other city in the Union, San 
Francisco is building up a hoodlumism 
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that may yet prove terrific. In our 
shiftless, discouraged Polish Jews, Irish, 
or Italians, there is the making of a 
slum population bad as in any city, as 
time goes on. Whenever there comes 
to be a horde of incapables for whom 
there is no place, two men for every 
piece of work, there will not be much 
help in mild climate and cheaper food 
products. And then there are degrees of 
poverty short of actual suffering, which 
we certainly wish to relieve, if there is 
any right way. Lives that are dull, mea- 
gre, having little interest but in cheap 
and vapid pleasures, in dangerfrom temp- 
tation, and bequeathing to descendants 
little to meet the increasing fierceness 
of the struggle, call for help and im- 
provement. These working girls, who 
dress so wellon $5, $7, $9 a week ; whose 
parents allow them to spend to the last 
cent on their finery, and to stroll about 
all the evening with young men,— what 
are the chances of their influence and 
that of their sons and daughters in our 
population? There are figures im the 
same report that tells of their wages 
and hours, which show some of the 
grave dangers that beset dress-loving 
girls under such conditions. At best, 
there is little that is in a high sense 
womanly, strong, sensible, refined, 
about the life most of these girls seem 
to be leading. It is not because of the 
conditions of their work; it is because 
of the social conditions of thie city where 
they live, and the easy indulgence of 
their homes. If there is less need in 
our city than in others for large expendi- 
ture and numerous workers in those 
charities that merely relieve suffering, 
it would seem that there may be more 
need here than elsewhere for those be- 
nevolences that help to make life safer 
and more worthy for many with whom 
the charities proper have nothing to do. 
M. W. Shinn. 
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“AND THEY SANG AS IT WERE A NEW SONG.” 


As the voice of many waters 

That comes up from the sea, 

As the sound from the far-off sand wastes 
When the desert winds sweep free 
Through the loneness of the midnight, 
They sang triumphantly. 


They sang, with the harpers harping ; 
And the song rose with a swell 

That spread to the deepest heavens : 
And lo, the wondrous spell 

Was resting upon the nations ; 

But the song no man could tell. 


The thrill of a mighty gladness 
Like a subtle current ran 

Through the measures of the music, 
That hushed and then began, 

And swelled to the farthest heavens 
As the sweep of the hurricane. 


And the hearts of the nations hungered 
That the voicing they might know, 
And the harping of the harpers, 

That ever to and fro 

Through the ages swelled and echoed, 
As the ages come and go. 


And the harpers kept a harping, 

And still the singers sang, 

Till the arches of the heavens 

With the mighty music rang. 

But the song—no man could learn it; 
Nor the words the singers sang. 


J. P. Widney. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE! 


Mr. STEDMAN’s and Miss Hutchinson's 
“Library of American Literature”’ falls 
naturally into two great divisions, the 
first of which is already complete in five 
volumes, while the other still lacks two 
of that number. This first group of vol- 
umes brings us down to the opening of 
our great literary period —that of Emer- 
son, and Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 
and Holmes, and Lowell; while the other 
covers the half-century since. To find 
material enough for the five volumes in 
more than two centuries next following 
the settlement of the country, not only 
literature proper, but still more sermons, 
journals, letters, political speeches, and 
theologic controversies, have been drawn 
on; while even with the exclusion of all 
such matter, the last half-century not 
only fills its five, but will overflow into 
a supplementary one now announced by 
the publishers. 

This supplementary volume is also to 
contain biographical notes. The scheme 
of the “ Library,” as most of our readers 
probably know, does not include any bio- 
graphical or critical matter,— only selec- 
tions from American authors “ from the 
earliest settlement to the present time,” 
chronologically grouped, so as to give 
without comment a sort of panoramic 
view of the rise and growth of American 
literature. Especially in the early vol- 
umes, the scheme has involved the bring- 
ing to light of a good many forgotten 
names and quaint, unheard-of books; so 
that the curiosity of subscribers, as they 
received one after another the install- 
ments of the “ Library” has rather de- 
manded this biographical supplement. 

The chronological arrangement is not 


1A Library of American Literature. Compi'ed and 
edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson. Vols. I-V. New York: Charles L. Web- 


ster & Co, 
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rigid. The first volume, for instance, 
nominally covers the period 1607-1675 ; 
the second, 1676-1764; but in fact the 
accounts of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 — 
the latest of them not published until 
1705—are in the first volume; while 
Wigglesworth’s “ Day of Doom,” dated 
1662, opens the second. The distinc- 
tion between the periods and phases of 
thought covered by each volume is kept 
the clearer, for- Wigglesworth’s poem 
properly belongs to the second epoch of 
New England religious thought, though 
somewhat antedating it ; and the account 
of Bacon’s Rebellion is a belated portion 
of the history of planting the colonies, 
which together with the record of the 
earliest epoch of religious thought there, 
is the subject of the first volume. 

The book is, indeed, divided distinctly 
into two sections; one devoted to the 
adventurous tales of the Virginia voy- 
agers, the other chiefly to the religious 
life of New England. The voyagers’ 
tales are entertaining, few of them writ- 
ten with much skill, but all witha frank, 
direct English, showing the influence of 
the Elizabethan period. And indeed, 
throughout the whole five volumes here 
under review, this honesty and distinct- 
ness of expression is surprisingly pre- 
dominant. Either it has been a condi- 
tion of selection, or early American liter- 
ature was consistently free from any 
serious taint of affectation. 

Colonel Norwood tells by far the best 
story of shipwreck and sojourn among 
the Indians,—a story that boys ought to 
take abiding satisfaction in, now that it 
has been resurrected to modern form by 
Mr. Stedman. There is much historic 
value in the descriptions of Indian life 
and character before it had been affect- 
ed by conquest. Captain John Smith, 
though obviously no skilled writer, has 
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about the best touch from a purely lit- 
erary point of view. There is real elo- 
quence in this, and the passage deserves 
to live: 


What so truly sutes with honour and honestie as 
the discovering things unknowne? erecting Townes, 
peopling countries, and informing the ignorant, re- 
forming things unjust, teaching virtue ; and gaine to 
our Native mother-countrie a kingdom to attend her; 
finde employment for those that are idle, because 
they know not what to doe; so far from wronging 
any, as to cause Posterite to remember thee. 

Then who would live at home idly (or think in him 
selfe any worth to live) only toeate, drink, and sleepe, 
and so die? Or by consuming that carelessly his 
friends got worthily ? Or for being descend- 
ed nobly, pine with the vaine vaunt of great kindred, 
in penurie? Or to maintaine a silly show of bravery, 
toyle out thy heart, soule, and time basely by shifts, 
tricks, cards, and dice. Or by relating news of others’ 
actions, sharke here or there for a dinner or supper ; 
deceive thy friends by faire promises and dissimula- 
tion in borrowing where thou never intendesi to pay 

» * and then couzen thy kindred, yea, even 
thine own brother, and wish thy parents death, (I 
will not say damnation) to have their estates ? though 
thou seest what honours and rewards the world yet 
hath for them that will seeke them and worthily de- 
serve them, 


How early in our history is struck this 
note,— the free West and manly toil 
there, rather than to accept an ignoble 
part in the drama of the complexer civ- 
ilization! It runs through all the books, 
culminating in the faith and joy of the 
early republicans in the sturdy princi- 
ples of their new nation. It is most 
impressive — and possibly pathetic — to 
see how from the first America has been 
the hope of the world ; how much it was 
from the first in the minds of all that 
they were building for great futures. 
And it is curious to see how from the 
first a sort of writing now known in this 
State as “boom literature” has been at 
its time-honored work of drawing west- 
ward the Aryan race. Smith goes on to 
Say : 





What pleasure can be more then — being tired with 
any occasion ashore in planting Vines, Fruits, or 
Herbs, in contriving their owne Grounds to the 
pleasure of their owne mindes, their Fields, Gardens, 
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Orchards, Buildings, Ships, and other works, etc., — 
to recreate themselves before their owne doores, in 
their owne boates upon the Sea. And is it 
not pretty sport, to pull up two pence, sixpence, and 
twelvepence, as fast as you can hale and veare a line ? 
He is a very bad fisher cannot kill in one day with 
his hooke and line one, two, or three hundred Cods, 

If a man worke but three dayes in seaven, 
he may get more than hee can spend, unless he will 
be excessive. 


Even of Plymouth Colony, in its first 
half dozen years of struggle and hard- 
ship, William Morrell writes : 


O happie planter if you knew the height 

Of planter’s honuurs where there’s such delight ; 
There nature’s bounties, though not planted are, 
Great store and sorts of berries great and faire : 
The filberd, cherry, and the fruitful vine, 

Which cheares the heart and makes it more divine. 


The fowles that in those bays and harbours feede 

Though in their seasons they do elsewhcre breede, 

Are swans, and geese, herne, pheasants, duck and 
crane, 

Culvers and divers all along the maine. 


The costly codd doth march with his rich traine : 

With which the sea-man fraughts his weary ship ; 
With which the merchant doth much riches get : 

With which plantations richly may subsist 

And pay their merchants’ debt and interest. 


And Francis Higginson writes of the 
“ Masathulets Bay” plantation : 


It is scarce to be believed how our kine and goats, 
horses and hogs, do thrive and prosper here, and like 
well of this country. But the abundant in- 
crease of corn proves this country to be a wonder- 
ment. ‘Thirty, forty, fifty, sixty are ordinary here. 

And all this while I am within compass ; 
what will you say of two hundred fold and upwards ? 
It is almost incredible what great gain some of our 
English planters have had by our Indian corn. Cred- 
ible persons have assured me, and the party himself 
avouched the truth of it to me, that of the setting of 
thirteen gallons of corn he hath had increase of it 
fifty-two hogsheads, every hogshead holding seven 
bushels of London measure, and every bushel was 
by him sold and trusted to the Indians for so much 
beaver as was worth eighteen shillings ; and so of 
this thirteen gallons of corn, which was worth six 
shillings eight pence, he made about £327 of it the 
year following, as by reckoning will appear ; where 
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you may see how God blesseth husbandry in this 
land. Little children here, by setting of 
corn, may earn much more than their own mainte- 
nance. 


And so on of root-crops, “ pumpions,” 
“cowcumbers,” vineyards, fruits, timber, 
dye-stuffs, “resources ” innumerable, — 
climate and heathfulness in especial : it 
has a wonderfully familiar sound. So 
too of the New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware region, Daniel Denton, after 
pages about the material resources, the 
crops and cattle, writes : 


But that which adds happiness to all the rest is 
the healthfulness of the place, where they look upon 
it as a great mortality if two or three die out of a 
town in a year’s time. What shall I say more? 
You shall scarce see a house but the south side is 
begirt with hives of bees, which increase after an 
incredible manner: That I must needs say that if 
there be any terrestrial Canaan, ’tis surely here, 
where the land floweth with milk and honey. 


The editors have prefixed to the sec- 
tion that contains most of these enticing 
descriptions Drayton’s comment from 
home: 


You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy your country’s name, 
That honcur still pursue, 

Whilst loit’ring hind 

Lurk here at home, with shame, 
Go, and subdue. 


Where nature hath in store 

Fowl, venison, ancdfish, 
And the fruitful’st soil, 
Without your toil, 

Three harvests more, 
All greater than you wish. 


The ambitious vine 

Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 

The cypress, pine, 

And useful sassafras. 


But though the narratives and descrip- 
tions may be more readable, we cannot 
but find a deeper interest in the sermons 
and other writings that record the devel- 
opment of New Englandthought. Here, 
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as we have intimated, a plain distinction 
occurs between the first and the second 
period. One is reminded of Horace 
Bushnell’s words, in his Appeal for the 
College of California, speaking of the 
importance of a university to a new peo- 
ple: “It was so even in New England, 
as any one may see who will only look 
into the public records of the courts and 
towns and churches of the early times. 
The founders came over as a people 
strictly homogeneous ; their leaders, in 
church and state, were men of the high- 
est personal accomplishments; they 
planted the university, as we may say, 
the next day after they landed ; and yet, 
before it could attain to its legitimate 
power, a generation appeared who com- 
pared with their fathers, were as daws 
to eagles.” It is not among these first 
founders that we find the awful — the 
almost insane — strain of religious aus- 
terity, the lurid preaching, the monot- 
ony of grave thought, the superstitious 
streak with its one great outbreak in the 
witchcraft craze. Most of the earliest 
literature is cheerful, sane, reasonable ; 
within the Plymouth limits it is tolerant 
and by no means without humor. The 
tone of Winslow and Bradford is most 
attractive : earnest and uplifted, as men 
who have no abiding city here, yet sunny, 
as not despising meanwhile to take an 
interest in even minor affairs of the 
place of their sojourn. The Bay colo- 
nists are of a sterner stuff; but even 
from their more strenuous divines there 
is nothing equal to the sombre fervor of 
the next generation. 

Moreover, the fervors and the terrors 
are more spiritual. The most terrific of 
the elder generation, Shepard, threatens 
with the “ fire of the wrath of God” : but 
Wigglesworth says in as plain terms as 
Dante or a modern circuit rider: 


Where God’s fierce ire kindleth the fire, 
and vengeance feeds the flame 

With piles of wood and brimstone flood, 
that none can quench the same. 
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With iron bands they bind their hands, 
and cursed feet together, 

And cast them all, both great and small, 
into that lake forever, 

Where day and night, without respite, 
they wail, and cry, and howl, 

For tort’ring pain which they sustain 
in body and in soul. 


The least degree of misery 
there felt ’s incomparable, 

The lightest pain they there sustain 
more than intolerable. 

But God's great pow’r from hour to hour 
upholds them in the fire, 

That they shall not consume a jot, 
nor by its force expire. 


Of how much higher a grade is this: 


When the Judgment Day is done, then the fearful 
wrath of God shall be poured out and piled upon 
their bodies and souls. Now this wrath of 
God consists in these things : 

1. Thy Soul shall be banished from the Face and 
blessed sweet Presence of God and Christ, and thou 
shalt never see the Face of God more. It is said 
that they wept sore because they should see Paul’s 
face no more. Oh, thou shalt never see the Face of 
God, Christ, saints and angels more. . 

2. God shall set himself like a consuming, infin- 
ite Fire against thee, and tread thee under his Feet, 
who has by sin trod him and his Glory under Foot 
all thy Life I had rather have all the world 
burning about my ears than to have one blasting 
frown from the blessed Face of an infinite and dread- 
fulGod . .. 

3. The never-dying Worm of a guilty Conscience 
suall torment thee, as if thou hast swallowed down a 
living, poisonful Snake. ...And this Worm shall tor- 
ment by showing the Cause of thy misery; that is 
that thou didst never care for him that would have 
saved thee. ‘ 

4. Thou shalt take up thy lodging forever with 
the Devils, and they shall be thy companions 

5. Thou shalt be filled with final Despair 
Oh, to think, when thou hast been millions of years 
in thy sorrows, when thou art no nearer thy end of 
bearing thy misery than at the first coming in, ‘‘ Oh, 
I might once have had Mercy and Christ, but no 
hope now ever to have a glimpse of his Face, or one 
good look from him any more ! ” 

6. Thou shalt vomit out blasphemous oaths and 


curses in the Face of God the Father forever 

Thus (I say) thou shalt lie biaspheming, with God’s 
wrath like a Pile of Fire on thy Soul burning, and 
Floods, nay Seas, nay more, Seas of Tears (for thou 
shalt forever lie weeping) shall never quench it. 
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This (like the Prometheus of A®schy- 
lus) may be very bad as religion, but it 
is fine regarded as tragic literature — 
this passion of love and terror. Forone 
must read the Puritan sermons very un- 
sympathetically to see in them a harsh 
or cold religious spirit ; no mystic ever 
burned with an intenser love. A love 
ringed around with flame and terrors, 
but perhaps the more passionate for that. 
Jonathan Edwards, who has some threats 
of eternal tortures as material as Wig- 
glesworth’s, as spiritual as Shepard's, 
and perhaps more vivid and soul-shak- 
ing than any one else’s, has also this: 


An inward, sweet sense of these things, at times 
came into my heart ; and my soul was led away in 
pleasant views and contemplations of them ...This 
I know not how to express otherwise than by a calm, 
sweet abstraction of soul from all the concerns of this 
world ; and sometimes a kind of vision, or fixed ideas 
and imaginations, of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt and swal- 
lowed up in God. The sense I had of divine things 
would often of a sudden kindle up, as it were, a 
sweet burning in my heart ; an ardor of soul that I 
know not how to express....And as I was walking 
there and looking upon the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God as I know not how to ex- 
press. I seemed to see them both in a sweet con- 
junction ; majesty and meekness joined together : 
it was a sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty ; and 
also a majestic meekness ; an awful sweetness; a 
high, and great, and holy gentleness. 

After this my sense of divine things gradually in- 
creased, and became more and more lively, and had 
more of that inward sweetness. The appearance of 
every thing was altered ; there seemed to be, as it 
were, a calm, sweet cast or appearance of divine 
glory in almost everything. ... 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness ; to 
be with God, and to spend my eternity in divine love, 
and holy communion with Christ....And it used at 
that time to appear a great part of the happiness of 
heaven that there the saints could express their love 
to Christ. It appeared to mea great clog and bur- 
den that what I felt within I could not express as I 
desired. ... Heaven appeared exceedingly delightful 
as a world of love; and that all happiness consisted 
in living in pure, humble, heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts I used then to have of 
holiness. . .. It appeared to me that there wes nothing 
in it but what was ravishingly lovely ; the highest 
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beauty and amiableness — a divine beauty .... The 
soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote my medita- 
tions, appeared like such a little white flower as we 
see in the spring of the year; low and humble on 
the ground, opening its bosom to receive the pleas- 
ant beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, as it were, 
in a calm rapture, diffusing around a sweet fragrancy ; 
standing peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other 
flowers round about ; ailin like manner opening their 
bosoms to drink in the light of the sun. There was 
no part of creature-holiness that I had so great a 
sense of its loveliness as humility, brokenness of heart 
and poverty of spirit....My heart panted after this 
— to lie low before God, as in the dust ; that I might 
be nothing, and that God might be ALL. 


Jonathan Edwards raises the standard 
of thought and writing in this later colo- 
nial period. But however inferior it is 
— putting him out of account — to the 
earlier one, there is a gain in purely lit- 
erary expression. In early colonial times 
there is such literary merit as is insep- 
arable from simple and lively narration, 
or honest record of strong human feeling 
and experience; Bradford’s and Wins- 
low’s accounts of the Pilgrims rise at 
important or pathetic points to an un- 
conscious excellence that fixes the pas- 
sages in memory ; and the love-letters of 
the Winthrops are exquisite. But there 
is no essay whatever at pure literature 
save Anne Bradstreet’s poems, and a few 
attempts at verse by graver writers. 
(The “ Bay Psalm Book” we put out of 
account, for its intention was not liter- 
ary.) Roger Williams, for instance, ven- 
tured as follows: 


When Sun doth rise the stars do set, 
Yet there ’s no need of Light, 

God shines a Sun most glorious, 
When creatures all are Night. 


The very Indian Boys can give 
To many Stars their name, 

And know their Course and therein do 
Excel the English tame. 


English and Indians none inquire, 
Whose hand these Candles hold, 

Who gives these stars their Names, himself 
More bright ten thousandfold. 


The “Tenth Muse” did better than 
this, but the fact that her poems were 
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the American high water mark for the 
period of Milton and Dryden and Her- 
rick, says in one word all that there is to 
be said of the poetic status of America 
at that date. There are one or two of 
her love poems to her husband, that in 
our judgment are much better than eith- 
er of the examples of her work included 
in this collection, and are really very 
worthy verse,—more perhaps for its ten- 
der and transparently sincere feeling 
than for strictly poetic merit. 

In the later colonial literature, how- 
ever, there is quite a sprinkling of poe- 
try, some of it of reasonable merit. This 
bit from an anonymous poem is pretty : 


Whilst Celia sings, let no intruding breath 
Deform the air ; ye winds grow calm as death. 
On silken wings, ye whispering zephyrs fly, 
And in soft murmurs steal along the sky, 

Soft as the murmurs of a virgin’s sigh. 

Close in the deep recesses of my breast, 

Those deep recesses where she reigns contest. 
Let every traitor passion be confined ; 

Let Love himself seem banished from my mind. 


Joseph Green’s irreverent parodies on 
the somewhat stilted elegance of the 
Reverend Mather Byles would pass as 
good today; and it is pleasant to find 
that people cou/d be irreverent in New 
England in those days. There is evi- 
dence enough, however, that there was 
no time when a “remnant” of sane and 
independent spirits was wanting, to hold 
back against any prevalent extravagance, 
or to urge minority yiews. We have not 
only Roger Williams’s well-known pleas 
for toleration, but some blunt lines from 
Peter Folger, to the effect that rulers 
should 

keep bound 
And meddle not with God’s worship, 
for which they have no ground ; 


And I am not alone herein 
there ’s many hundreds more, 

That have for many years ago 
spake much upon that score. 


Cotton Mather’s treatise on witchcraft 
was promptly answered by Robert Ca- 
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lef, a level-headed merchant of Boston, 
with a bold and plain condemnation of 
the action of the clergy, and a clear, effi- 
cient analysis of the evidence and review 
of the proceedings in the matter,— of 
the utmost historic value. Judge Sew- 
all’s anti-slavery tract is well known. 
When a revivalist style of preaching, 
based on the terrors of hell, began to be 
prevalent, Charles Chauncy came out 
with a sharp and sensible condemnation 
of all such methods, and evidently had 
many with him. 

In the next period, the revolutionary, 
1765-1787, a very visible reaction from 
the Puritanism of the second generation 
has taken place: the more orthodox men 
have regained the mental poise of the 
first settlers, while a fair number of dis- 
tinctly heterodox thinkers are on the 
scene, and express their views as plainly 
as they would today. Paine and Jeffer- 
son did so at greater cost of reprobation 
than they would incur now ; but the dip- 
lomatic Franklin managed to retain his 
place in the esteem,— even the personal 
friendship, — of devout men, and that 
without concealing his views. He an- 
swered to Whitefield,—who had said 
that if his offered hospitality was for 
Christ’s sake he should not miss a re- 
ward, —“ Don’t let me be mistaken ; it 
was not for Christ’s sake, but for your 
sake.” He answered frankly the good 
old ministers who inquired about his 
beliefs. 

Indeed, at about the time Franklin 
comes on the stage, the theologic inter- 
est yields place to the political in the 
history of American thought that these 
earlier volumes of American “literature” 
really constitute. The third and fourth 
volumes, devoted to the revolutionary 
period, 1765-1787, and the early republi- 
can period, 1788-1820, are largely made 
up of the patriotic addresses and papers 
of the time, discussions in Congress, nar- 
rations of important historic events, and 
the like. The average of good sense and 
patriotic spirit is high ; and there is very 
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little inflated rhetoric or cumbrous argu- 
ment. Yet there is less of general lite- 
rary interest in the political writings of 
these volumes than in the religious writ- 
ings of the earlier ones. Hereand there 
one shines out that would hold by its 
mere vigor and eloquence a reader who 
took no previous interest in its subject. 
Patrick Henry’s sentences, spoiled to 
our ears by repetition, regain force read 
with their context and in their place 
among other papers of the time, and the 
reader realizes what wonderful talk it 
really was. Otis’s “Letter toa Noble 
Lord” is a most vigorous and telling 
piece of writing. The Declaration of 
Independence has an abiding eloquence. 
The speeches of Tecumseh and Red 
Jacket, preserved in the later volume, 
are of striking quality. And we might 
name a number of other eloquent civic 
writings, especially during the Revolu- 
tionary period. But on the whole, the 
chief interest is the historic. 

At the same time, directly literary 
effort increases. Franklin and John 
Woolman come on the stage. Private 
journals become more interesting, and 
there is much good letter writing, espec- 
ially by women. There was a crop of pop- 
ular songsand ballads during the Revo- 
lution, of which Yankee Doodle is about 
the only one that has lived, or had much 
claim to live. For the rest, there is an 
occasional poem, or prose tale, or episode, 
that has permanent literary value, and a 
very respectable average throughout all 
that the editors have here selected ; but 
no author, besides Franklin and Wool- 
man, who adds much directly to the 
world’s literary possessions. Indirectly, 
they added greatly, for they were largely 
the creators of their greater successors. 
Their work was of honest merit, and all 
its influence and tendency was toward 
better standards of excellence. The men 
of great power, who came later to ex- 
press themselves through our literature, 
did not have false and affected ideals to 
overcome, but had only to infuse their 
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own stronger thought and imagination 
into the medium of honest and excellent 
expression they and their readers were 
already used to. There is much in the 
literary methods of a hundred years ago 
that the critic is often moved to recom- 
mend to the younger writers of today; 
and there is a touch of praise in saying 
a writer’s style is “ old-fashioned.” 
Perhaps the most impressive thing in 
looking through a chronological collec- 
tion like this, where one gets a con- 
nected perspective view of a whole line 
of authors, extending over hundreds of 
years, is the irresistible conviction it 
brings of the justice of the world’s ver- 
dict in literature. The statesman of a 
hundred years ago, or a thousand years 
ago, may still be idealized from a com- 
mon bully into a hero of romance, or 
remain a “misunderstood” man, under 
cruelly undeserved odium, in spite of all 
the efforts of historians. Mary Stuart 
persistently remains an innocent saint, 
and it is doubtful if the antiquarians will 
ever persuade people that Nero did not 
wantonly set Rome on fire. But no suc- 
cess of the literary charlatan need dis- 
compose the lover of justice; ten years 
or a hundred will surely seal his fate: 
and surely, sooner or later, the obscure 
great author will go upon the world’s 
roll of fame. Even the writer who is 
great, with a streak of charlatanry, pays 
the penalty, as Byron and Poe are year 
by year more surely paying it ; or the one 
whose greatness was half not pure min- 
istering to permanent human needs, but 
to the passing need of his day, shall 
surely live half to his own day alone, and 
to the future world only half. We who 
do not know —as only a few delvers can 
know— what the mass of thewriting was 
early in the eighteenth century, may eas- 
ily think that Jonathan Edwards was 
overrated by the whim of religionists, till 
we see him in a collection like this, sur- 
rounded by his contemporaries: and 
Franklin towers like a Titan,— for intel- 
lectual force andsu btlety, for versatility, 
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and wit, and shrewdness, for understand- 
ing of the use of language, and for all 
that we call literary power,—over his fel- 
lows. Of course he pretends to nothing 
imaginative or moving: but within the 
range he takes — and it is a considerable 
one —he looms larger the better perspec- 
tive one gets. John Woolman is placed 
by many book-lovers as the one abiding 
literary gift of America in the eighteenth 
century. Woolman stands apart from 
and outside of comparison with all his 
time,—a mystic in a day when with 
thought, and speech, and musket people 
were grappling with immediate realities. 
He does not make a great impression by 
the extracts of this collection, and these 
are all of him that we have here to do 
with. 

There is visible the same descent from 
the revolutionary to the post-revolution- 
ary period, as from the early to the later 
colonial period. There is more literary 
effort, a better average comprehension 
of method and choice of subject : but 
there are no Franklins or Woolmans,— 
no, nor Patrick Henrys or Otises. We 
must believe that power of delivery and 
the circumstances of his time made Web- 
ster’s speeches their reputation : they are 
not eloquent on the page, nor as true 
and direct and free from inflation in style 
as many others. Joel Barlow, Charles 
Brockden Brown and James Kirke Pauld- 
ing are the chief names, putting civic 
achievement out of account. Fiction 
begins here, and verse steadily improves. 
“You’d scarce expect one of my age,” 
“Hail Columbia,” “Peter Rugg, the 
Mining Man,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” date from this period. 

As literature increases, and the periods 
into which the editors divide their work 
become shorter, the chronological divis- 
ion becomes harder. Channing, for in- 
stance, opens the fifth volume, the sec- 
ond of the “Literature of the Republic,” 
dated 1821-1834; yet in the volume on 
Literature of the Revolution, 1765-1787, 
to which Jefferson is assigned, reference 
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is made to him as already a great influ- 
ence; for while Jefferson’s prime be- 
longed to the revolutionary period, his 
latest letters fell within the dates of this 
fifth volume. Bryant is placed here, 
though he was still a power almost into 
the present decade. 

All up to this point,— in spite of a few 
really eminent names, — has been a re- 
view by sample of the work that prepared 
the way for an American literature. Here 
it begins, with Bryant, and Irving, and 
Cooper. There are still public speeches, 
and sermons, and matter of chiefly his- 
torical or biographical interest, among 
the extracts ; but the poets and novelists 
and essayists have the foreground. The 
growth in the comprehension of poetry 
and fiction is immeasurable; the expan- 
sion of the mind to the graces and enter- 
tainments of life in these prosperous 
years and with the sense of nationality, 
is no less than surprising. 

Here are R. H. Dana, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Sedgwick, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, James Gates Per- 
cival, William Ware. Here belongs John 
Pierpont’s hymns and poems — notably 
the elegy: 

I cannot make him dead! 


His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair,— 


Here are single poems that, — whether 
by real merit or by a certain popular 
touch, — have fixed themselves in the 
memories of two generations: Wood- 
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worth’s “The Bucket,” Emma Willard’s 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” 
Hannah Gould’s “The Name in the 
Sand,” Charles Sprague’s “The Fam- 
ily Meeting,” Payne’s “Home, Sweet 
Home,” Muhlenberg’s “I Would Not 
Live Alway.” Audubon and Morse 
in science; Channing and Everett in 
thought ; Prescott and Sparks in histo- 
ry, are assigned to this period. It did 
not merely usher in a worthy literature ; 
it had a worthy literature of its own. 
Just before Irving’s Sketchbook and 
Cooper’s Spy had made themselves 
known,— in 1820,— Sydney Smith said, 
“Who reads an American book?”; and 
the stricture, perfectly just at the time, 
was quoted as English opinion long after 
it had been followed by a cordial recog- 
nition of the new literature from other 
critics. The editors prefix it, followed 
by half a dozen or more of the later crit- 
icisms, to this volume: “ The names of 
CoorER, CHANNING, and WASHINGTON 
IRVING, indeed, amply demonstrate that 
the American soil is not wanting in gen- 
ius of the most elevated and fascinating 
character,” said Sir Archibald Alison 
in 1842; and as early as 1824 the Refro- 
spective Review of London said, “ The 
verses of Bryant come as assuredly from 
‘the well of English undefiled’ as the 
finer compositions" of Mr. Wordsworth 
: It is quite idle to set up for 
America the benefit of a young language ; 
she does not require it. She can stand 
upon her own ground even now.” 
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THE rivalry between Chicago and New York for 
the World’s Fair is a matter of some interest, of a 
dispassionate sort, to people at this distance. The 
mere fact that Chicago is willing to pay so much more 
for the privilege, and really desires it much more 
earnestly than New York, gives her a sort of right to 
it. The other plea, that the visitors to the country 
ought to be obliged to go to its center and see what 
it really is as a whole, instead of on a sea-board 
strip, seems sound at first thought ; but it is not really 
so. For in fact, though in the center of the country, 
Chicago is not in any true sense an epitome of our 
national life. If she were, she would not have to 
tell people so : the eyes of the nation would instinct- 
ively turn to her. New York had no official stamp 
of metropolitanism upon her; Boston and Philadel- 
phia had the lead in civic and intellectual import- 
ance, and Washington the nominal headship. The 
truth is that Chicago represents only one portion of 
American activity, — the commercial and industrial. 
It may be that these are our chief distinction ; that 
our intellectual achievements are not only insignifi- 
cant as compared with our own material activities, 
but also small us compared with the intellectual 
achievements of other civilized nations. Doubtless 
Boston would be an inappropriate place to hold the 
Fair. But Chicago falls as far short of the represen- 
tative quality on the one side as Boston on the other. 
New York, on the contrary, is a-true epitome of our 
activities ; the New Yorker comes nearer to being the 
typical American, with the Country’s real ratios of 
materialistic and civic and intellectual activities in 
him, than any other city man. In one sense, the 
true national types are not to be found in any city, 
but in the rural regions: but these the visitor to the 
Fair will not see in any case. He will see, should it 
be held at Chicago, a great deal more of the extent of 
the country in area, and will be given a perfectly ad- 
equate sense of its business activities ; but he will be 
led to infer there is little else but business going on. 
Should it be held in New York, he will not be al- 
lowed to underrate our material activities, and these 
will still lead and overshadow all others ; but he will 
also be where he is forced to realize something about 
our literary production, our journals, our universities, 
our fashion and social arrangements, our ferment of 
reforms and hobbies. It is useless to say that these 


things will be represented at the Fair wherever 
it is: they may or may not make as good exhibits in 
Chicago as in New York; but they cannot enter into 
the life of the community about, for the visitor to 
feel in the middle West as in the metropolis. 


THE first testimony that the new ballot laws have 
worked admirably in the fall elections, seems to be 
followed by some minor complaints, and hitches have 
occurred in various places. In Kentucky and else- 
where the laws have been declared unconstitutional, 
as they practically disfranchise illiterates, and will 
have to be amended. In Montana they say that it 
took people too long to prepare their ballots, and 
that they got muddled and made mistakes, so that 
ballots had to be thrownout. These Montana com- 
plaints may not mean anything more than the op- 
position of politicians to a reform that so effectively 
cuts the ground from under the feet of their worst 
devices for controlling elections. It seems on the 
face of it surprising that Montana people, who have 
never been understood to be exceptionally stupid, 
should find difficulties in arranging their ballots that 
have not been found in the other States ; certainly, 
as has been already remarked in print, one might 
suppose that a system which had been practiced with- 
out the least trouble for years by Australians, Eng- 
lish and Canadians, need not be too perplexing for 
the brains of Americans. 


But it is to be added, in modification of this, that 
there are elements of American population doubtless 
duller than Australian, English, or Canadian voters, 
—that is, the representatives from the most igno- 
rant classes of Europe. It seems as if it ought to be 
superfluous to point out that men whose dense igno- 
rance and slowness makes the marking of the right 
name on a ballot and getting it into the right box 
an insuperable difficulty, are not fit to be trusted with 
the more difficult task of selecting what names to 
vote. It will be one of the greatest benefits of these 
ballot reforms if they help to make people realize the 
utter impropriety and un-Americanism of illiterate 
voting. The difficulty about illiterates will always be 
the most vulnerable point of such laws, and there is 
but one just, and thorough, and beneficial way out 
of it, and that is to cut it like the Gordian knot,—to 
abolish it. The States that have to amend their 
laws now to avoid it, should make the amendment 
in the form of a restriction of the franchise to those 
who can read and write the English language. 
There is little meaning in the constant phrase that 
this is “impracticable ” ; all such things are practi- 
cable whenever people enough believe that they are ; 
and when everyone says that a step is “‘ desirable 
but impracticable,” it is perfectly possible that it 
might prove easily achieved. Reformers had been 
saying for years that the Australian ballot law was 
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a necessary reform, but probably for the present im- 
practicable ; and ne one was more astonished than 
they to see thirteen laws pass thirteen legislatures in 
rapid succession Jast winter, without any of the long, 
slow fight they had looked for. Of course, politicians 
would detest the educational qualification ; they de- 
tested the ballot laws ; but the only places in which 
they were able to make any stand against them were 
in New York and Connecticut, where they had con- 
trol of the veto power. The exclusion of men from 
a share in the government of an American State 
until they had showed that they valued it highly 
enough to acquire an elementary preparation for it, 
is the natural remedy for several of the most serious 
ills of our system, perfectly republican in principle, 
equitable, and moreover popular among the people. 
It is quite possible that legislatures would be willing 
to follow up the ballot laws with this great reform. 


EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND : 

The Argonaut of August 14th has robbed the 
‘*Pope’s Irish ” of a broadside and generously given 
the same to me. The whole tone and tenor of the 
page devoted to me in that paper seems to be based 
on the hypothesis that I have presumptuously rushed 
into print, in my article in the OVERLAND of Octo- 
ber, entitled ‘‘ An estimate of the life and character 
of David S. Terry,” to antagonize a popular senti- 
ment. To show how ill-founded is this supposition, 
it is proper for me to say that I never had any liking 
or wish to become in any sense a biographer or apol- 
ogist for Mr. Terry, and only consented to fil] a space 
in the OVERLAND at the invitation of its editor, who 
desired something upon the subject. I do not men- 
tion this to apologize, for I have no apologies to 
make, but to show that in this instance I was no 
knight errant hunting for unpopular contests. I am 
accused of not giving a true estimate of the subject 


of my sketch, but in no instance has any variance’ 


from the truth been shown, I said of Mr. Terry that 
he was a man of massive frame, of violence, accus- 
tomed to the use of deadly weapons, a duelist, of 
strong hates, ungovernable passions, his judgment 
warped by a belief in human slavery, not a great law- 
yer or jurist, that his temperament and mind were 
not judicial, etc. I also said, “ judged by the stand- 
ard of his class he was the soul of honor.” I, at the 
same time, showed the characteristics of the class so 
as not to be misunderstood. It is on record that 
Henry Edgerton and others have said that ‘‘ Terry 
was the soul of honor,” without any qualifying clause. 
But they said it when there was no popular clamor, 
and escaped a scolding for so doing. 

I also said of Terry that he intended to be honest 
in his convictions, that he was an incorruptible 
judge, honest in his dealings with his fellow men, 
true to his clients, never a sycophant in the pres- 
ence of wealth or pawer, generous to friends,— true 
and pure in his domestic relations, social and com- 


panionable in his best estate, etc. Does any one 
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deny that he had these qualities? My article in the 
OVERLAND has been much commented on, and I 
have yet to hear a denial. Men who knew him bet- 
ter than [ did say he had many other good qualities, 
but I did not undertake at a sitting to give a com- 
plete analysis of the man, but only the merits and 
demerits I knew of, or that occurred to me at the 
moment. 

I said, ‘*It is too soon to analyze the life of Judge 
Terry for the popular mind.” My reviewer says that 
in saying this I simply admit that I have not the 
courage to do it honestly. My statement meant that 
to do it at this time would be to stir the intolerance 
of the sort who will not admit that the man they hate 
has a single redeeming trait, and the broadside in the 
Argonaut is proof of the obstacles Isawahead. There 
is a species of the human animal which cannot hunt 
except in packs. With them a violent popular howl 
is the only standard to follow. The Argonaut asserts 
that the only time to write truthfully of men is when 
the popular clamor is in the air,—that then is just 
the time to get correct impressions. If this be true, 
it may be safely said the world has made a wofully 
bad use of its opportunities. So much has this been 
the case, that the impression is strong that most his- 
tory is false. 

In regard to the accusation that the statement I 
made of Judge Terry’s anger at the proposal made to 
him to sell the state scrip he had on hand when he 
had declared the state debt unconstitutional, was not 
true, I have this to say,—that the one who made the 
proposal was in just the place to know what the deci- 
sion would be, and I find others besides myself heard 
Joseph L. Beard, then Clerk of the Supreme Court, tell 
with circumstantial detail, about the ‘‘ set back ” he 
got from Judge Terry ; and the whole facts in the 
case can, I think, be verified. It will have to stand 
as history. 

It is a well known fact that many decisions of 
court have been made serviceable to friends before 
they were given to the public. Abraham Lincoln 
accused the leaders of the Democratic party of know- 
ing what the celebrated Dred Scott decision would 
be in advance of its publication, and parts of Buchan- 
an’s message seemed to indicate his foreknowledge 
of it. One would not have to go far to find cases 
where friends had profited by intimations of what 
court decisions would be. 

In regard tothe Archey case, my accuser says I do 
Terry injustice, in leaving the impression that his 
judgment was warped by his belief in African Slav- 
ery ; for if so, Terry was a dishonest judge, for an 
honest one will be governed by the law alone, what- 
But, a few lines before Terry is pro- 
nounced an honest judge. Well, as the decision 
declared there was no law or comity by which Archey 
could be held a slave, I suspect the Argonaut will be 
troubled to find what was the governing motive in 
the case, if not the bias of slavery influence. 

In regard to the duel with Broderick, I must say 


ever his bias. 
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that until lately I entertained the popular impression 
created at the time of Broderick’s death, but investi- 
gation has shown me, as it will any one who cares to 
know the facts, that the impression was wrong. As 
to the averment of the Argonaut, that my statement 
of Colton’s private admission is infamous and false, I 
have this to say, that it must stand as historically 
true. I can name two living witnesses, equal to any- 
body in San Francisco for standing or veracity, each 
of whom, at different times, heard Gen. Colton say 
what I stated. But I shall not do so without their 
consent. 

The Argonaut cannot see any reason why the duel 
of Terry and Broderick should be ‘‘dragged forth,” 
and anything said impeaching the ‘‘fairness” or 
“courage” of either party; and in another place I 
am accused of ‘‘ dragging to light” an accusation 
against the courage of Broderick. The reader of my 
article in the OVERLAND will find no such accusation, 
or any inference of a want of courage in either of the 
parties ; and he will be at a loss to find how an esti- 
mate of the life of Terry is to be written and the duel 
with Broderick left out ; one of the most important 
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events in the life of either, and the one most misrep- 
resented, an 1 that too by virtue of the infallible law 
laid down by the Argonaut, that the only time to 
write correct history is in the midst of a popular 
clamor. 

EZ. G. Waite. 


Errata in “Early Editors of California.” 

THROUGH an unfortunate error, Mr. O’Meara was 
unable to see the proofs of his article on the ‘‘ Early 
Editors of California,” appearing in this issue. The 
proof-reader, being of a later generation, was unfa- 
miliar with many of the proper names appearing in 
the text, and some mistakes have crept in. The 
following corrections should be made: Hancey (p. 
489) should be Harney ; Pat Halstead (p. 492) should 
be ** Pet” Halstead —a nickname by which every 
one knew him ; Linnsden (pp. 492-3) should be Lums- 
den; James Winchester (p. 493) should be Jonas 
Winchester; Join Colton (p. 497) should be John 
Cotter ; Vincent E. Garjes (p. 498) should be Vin- 
cent E. Geiger ; Levi D. Starnns (p. 499) should be 
Levi D. Slamm. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


An Interesting Catalogue. 

One of the choicest bibliographies that has come 
under our notice is the catalogue of the Barton Col- 
lection? in the Public Library of Boston. Princi- 
pally noted for its very complete series of editions of 
Shakespeare’s works and of Shakespeariana, it em- 
braces the standard literature of English and foreign 
drama, of literary and political history, and includes 
numerous rare typographical nuggets. 

The first part of the Catalogue is devoted to Shake- 
speare, and among its rich contents we note the 
presence of the original first four folios, the early 
quartos, and early editions of the doubtful plays ; 
while the array of later editions and of commenta- 
tors is surpassed probably only in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library in Birmingham, and in the British 
Museum. 

The great value of the collections, like that of the 
Ticknor and Prince collections, previously acquired 
by the city of Boston, has been vastly increased by 
the careful and scholarly manner in which its con- 
tents have been catalogued, indexed, and annotated. 
The student of Elizabethan drama can find at pres- 
ent no better guide than the Catalogue of the Bar- 
ton Collection. 

1 Catalogue of the Barton Collection. Boston Public 
Library. Part I. Shakespeare’s Works and Shake- 
Miscellaneous. Published by the 


speariana; Part II. 
Trustees 


1884. 


The Story of the Hansa Towns. 

Among the many out of the way nooks of history 
that have been explored in the series of Stories of 
the Nations, none is of more interest than the Han- 
seatic League.2_ These sturdy German merchants 
had no higher ambition than to pursue their com- 
merce uninterrupted by the quarrels of the surround- 
ing rulers, but unconsciously they laid the founda- 
tion for the overthrow of the feudal system and the 
development of modern individualism. They made 
international communication possible at a time when 
it would otherwise have been impossible, by their 
determined stand against the abuses and aggressions 
of the rulers. Miss Zimmern divides the story into 
three parts, representing the rise, the maturity, and 
the final decline of the League. The book is unus- 
ually happy in its presentation of the peculiar spirit 
of medizval life, and the vivid and interesting narra- 
tive will undoubtedly attract the younger class of 
readers, to whom it is addressed. 


Briefer Notice. 

One of the best results of the revival of study of 
the romance languages in American universities is 
the selection and republication of much in the way 
of French literature that is both charming and instruc- 


By Helen Zimmern. New 
1889. For sale in San 


2 The Hansa Towns. 
York: G,. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Francisco by Strickland & Co. 
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tive. Mr. Crane’s La Société Francaise! is an in- 
stance in point. He has unearthed a great deal that 
is new and interesting concerning the society and 
life of the seventeenth century, and the selections 
concerning the Hétel de Rambouillet, M’lle de Scud- 
éry, the Précieusesand the Femmes Savantes, bring 
home in most vivid manner the artificial gallantry, 
the overstrained politeness, the theatrical atmos- 
phere, of that superficial time. Very amusing to 
the Philistine of today is the Carte de Tendre, or 
the Nouveau Traite de la Civilité, with its imaginary 
conversations on things polite. The serious side of 
life, however, has not been forgotten, and due jus- 
tice is done to the really wonderful work begun and 
carried out by the Marquise de. Rambouillet for the 
elevation and emancipation of women, and the fact 
that the basis of reform in French spelling was estab- 
lished by three of the ridiculed Précitezses. ‘‘ The 
late attacks upon the memory of John Brown” fur- 
nish an incentive for the publication of a translation 
of Von Holst’s essay on the hero of Harper’s Ferry.? 
Every great social revolution has its pioneers, enthu- 
siasts who look upon one abuse as threatening the 
permanence of civilization, and are looked upon as 
fanatics by their contemporary opponents, as mar- 
tyrs by their supporters. It is the task of posterity 
to adjust the balance, and to determine their true 
place in history. Such a man was John Brown, but 
the historian who would assign him to his true place 
must approach the task in a different temper from 
that shown by Mr. Stearns in his introductory and 
supplementary remarks, Mr. Stearns justifies the 
‘« Pottawatomie executions,” as he calls them, quot- 
ing from Sanborn, by referring to the temper of the 
border during that period of excitement, and by re- 
lating an incident of similar revenge taken by Sioux 
Indians. He condemns any adverse criticism of 
Brown’s course, as unwarranted attacks upon the 
memory of a martyr. He refuses to recognize the 
fact that the full measure of John Brown’s service to 
humanity may be appreciated, while the Pottawato- 
mie and Harper’s Ferry incidents are condemned ; 
that there may be a clearly drawn distinction be- 
tween the object sought to be gained and the means 
employed for gaining that end. Dr. Von Holst’s 
essay is in much better tone, though he too con- 
dones somewhat the offenses of his hero in order to 
give greater prominence to the moral of the narrative. 
1 La Société Frangaise, au Dix-Septiéme Siécle. By 
Thomas Frederick Crane. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. For sale in San Francisco 
by Strickland & Co. 
™*2John Brown. By Dr. Herman Von Holst. Edited 
by Frank Preston Stearns. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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One feels that even yet a just estimate of the unique 
character of the man has not been given, though this 
essay is a considerable contribution toward such an 
estimate, The invasion and defeat of Burgoyne 3 


‘finds a natural and proper place among the Decisive 


Events of American History. Before that event the 
result of the struggle was naturally in doubt, not only 
to the nations of Europe, but also to the people of 
this country. The success of Burgoyne’s expedition 
would probably have sealed the fate of the colonies, 
but the success of the colonial army against the 
trained forces of England indicated the possibility 
of final success, the certainty that the subjugation 
of the colonists would cost more in time and 
money than England could expend. The effect was 
seen immediately in the success of Franklin’s hith- 
erto apparently hopeless efforts for recognition from 
the French court, and in the willingness of England 
to grant what the colonies had demanded before the 
commencement of hostilities. In this country, also, 
the effect was seen in the banishment of the feeling 
of despondency that had been gaining ground. The 
author tells the story of the campaign well, and his 
criticism of the military manouvers is particularly 
good.—— The series of extracts from contemporary 
writers on English history is well continued by the 
volume of extracts referring to the Crusade of Rich- 
ard I.4 Mr. Archer has made his selections with 
good judgment, and with his connective notes a clear 
account of the crusade is presented. The extracts 
are from twenty-five writers, who were either in the 
Holy Land or were in a position to know what was 
going on among the crusaders, and the short sketches 
descriptive of these writers form a valuable addition 
to the work. The book is addressed to those to 
whom the original works are inaccessible, and gives 
the general reader a fair idea of the tools of the his- 
torian. The birthdays of Longfellow and some 
other American poets are now celebrated in our 
schools, and the effort is being made to widen the list, 
with the aim of making the children more familiar 
with the great names of literature. Caroline Stanley’s 
book 5 is intended as a guide to such services. It con- 
tains material for celebrating the birthdays of ten 
different American authors, — leading events of 
their lives, quotations, and programmes for interest- 
ing exercises. 

8 Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777. By Samuel Adams 


Drake. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 


4 The Crusade of Richard I, selected and arranged 
by T. A. Archer. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 


5 Authors’ Birthdays. 
cago: S. R. Winchell & Co. 


By Caroline H. Stanley. Chi- 
1889. 
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WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY 


Warerooms: 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., New York, 22 & 24 E, Baltimore St., Baltimore, and 817 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash., D.C. 
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CHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
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BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES, 


For Coughs, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, etc. 


by 


Pric=, GO Cents For LOO Doses. 

















w= No Chemicals, =u 
W. Baer & Co's 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water, 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by pers 
fect mechanical processes, no chemical being 
used in its preparation. _By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest dee 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Ge., Dorchester, Mass, 
















Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for 
more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great 
Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum, Sold only in Cans, 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


CHICAGO. 8T, LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


LOUIS ROEDERER CHAMPAGNE. 





NEW YORE. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 
BROWN LABEL, 


«“ GRAND VIN SEC,” 
Perfection of a Dry Wine. 


WHITE LABEL, 


**CARTE BLANCHE,” 
A Magnificent Rich Wine. 





See that every Bottle bears the private label of 


MACONDRAY & CO. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


1843 THE BEST COMPANY. 1889 


THEs MUTUAL: LIFE = tibany 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Has Returned to its Members over - - - $275,000,000 
And also has Securely Invested Cash Assets of over $128,000.00 

TC TE a ITION T r IS SIMPLE, LIBERAL, 
ITS TERM DISTRIBUTION POLICY 1$,S'MPLE. LIBERA 
SECURE AND PROFITABLE AS A U.S. Bonp. 


DO NOT TAKE ANY OTHER! 


All persons who desire to have Safe Life Insurance are requested to apply to 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
No. 401 CALIP®RNIA STREET, 8an Francisco, Cal. 
Or at any of the authorized Agencies of the Company, in the principal cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. 
























1 Tee | LE Sonor aren: $79 


HARMLESS, TASTELESS, EFFICACIOUS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 
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